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ABSTRACT 

During 1985 and 1986, the Queensland Board of Teacher 
Education undertook a major review of teacher education and 
certification in Queensland. The report analyzes the social and 
educational trends emerging in Australia and formulates a view of the 
desirable roles and competencies of teachers in the future. Full 
recognition of teaching as a profession is emphasized. 
Recommendations are made for the future recruitment, selection, 
professional preparation, and certification of teachers. Summary and 
recommendations of the Board are presented. Chapters include: (1) The 
Continuing Focus on Teacher Education; (2) The Teaching Profession 
and Teacher Education; (3) The Future Contents of Teaching; (4) The 
Teachers in Their Schools and Communities: Teacher Roles and Teacher 
Qualities; (5) Quality Teachers: Recruitment and Selection; (6) 
Quality Teachers: Initial Teacher Education; (7) Quality Teachers: 
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Educators and Teacher Education Institutions; (9) Quality Teachers: 
The Registration of Teachers; and (10) Review Processes in Teacher 
Education. Fourteen tables and seven figures are provided. The 
appendixes include material on the work of the Board as well as the 
following items: (1) an extensive chart summarizing concerns in major 
reports on teacher education (including three U.S. reports); (2) an 
outline of teacher roles and qualities; and (3) an outline of teacher 
registration legislation. (MT) 
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PREFACE 



In presenting our Report, we would draw attention to the fact that 
in our membership we represent, as does the general community, a 
wide cross-s'-ction of views. The conclusions and recommendations 
we have derived represent the Board's agreed positions, although in- 
evitably not all members would endorse every statement. 
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PRO.IECT 21: TEACHERS FOR THE TWENTY>FIR$T CENTURY 



SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



During 1985 and 1986, the Queenslond Boord of Teocher Educotlon undertook o mojor 
review of teocher education ond registration in Queenslond. Agoinst a bockground of 
heightened interest in education ond within o context of ropid technologicol ond socio! 
chonge, we believed it wos timely for us to review teocher educotion policies ond 
proctices ond to toke o fresh look ot the system of teocher registrotion to ensure thot 
the needs of society, of the schools ond of the teoching profession could continue to 
be met (Chopter 1). 

This brief summory will, we hope, give some indicotion of the scope of our Report os 
well as presenting our recommendotions. We would, however, urge readers to 
recognise the difficulty of reducing o substontiol report to o few poges ond to be 
owore of the limitotions orising from reoding recommendotions without toking cogni- 
sonce of the detoiled discussion from which they derive their full meoning ond intent* 

Introduction 

Our review hos led us to o reoffirmotion of our vision of teaching as a profession 
(Chopter 2). 

The Report presents on onolysis of the social and fKjycaHonoi trends which ore 
emerging in Austrolio in the lote 1980s and which ore the subject of numerous mojor 
reports ond extensive public ond professionol debote (Chapter 3). On the bosis of this 
onolysis, we hove formuloted o view of the desiroble roles and competencies of 
teachers who will be teoching in the loter yeors of this century ond in the eorly yeors 
of the twenty-first century (Chopter 4). These considerotions highlight the increosing- 
ly important ond complex role teochers ore expected to ploy in the community and 
the need to stoff our schools with teochers of the highest quolity. We consequently 
emphosise the importance of the full recognition of teoching os o profession, o 
recognition which must derive from the colibre of those who teoch ond olso the 
conditions under which they work ond the community's perception of the status of 
teoching ond of teochers. 

Our recommendations for the future recruitment, selection, professionol preporotion 
ond registrotion of teachers are guided by our firm belief thot the ottoinment by 
teoching of full professionol stotus will be o crltlcol factor in determining the quolity 
of educotion in the yeors thot lie oheod. 

Teacher recruitment and selection (Chopter 5) 

At the public meetings held in conjunction with Project 21 ond in the submissions we 
received, there wos widespreod ogreement thot selection for entry to pre-service 
teocher educotion progroms should be bosed on ottributes odditlonol to the Tertiory 
Entronce score. From our onolysis of the roles ond competencies required of 
teochers, we strongly endorse these views. The olmost unlversol dependence on o 
single criterion (the TE score) for entry to teocher educotion denies the importonce of 
the other quolities which ore essentlol to effective teoching. At the some time, we 
hold the view thot the teoching profession would benefit if o higher proportion of the 
more oble school leovers thon ot present were to be ottrocted into teoching. Our 
recommendotions ore intended to brooden the criterlo for selection into pre-servlce 
teocher educotion programs ond to moke teoching o more ottroctive coreer choice. 
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In Chapter 5 of our Report, we recommend 

1. that in conjunction with the profession, employing authorities^ teacher edu- 
cation institutions and teacher orgonisations the Board promote the image 
of the teaching profession through sponsoring or encouraging the further 
development of activities such as: 



. the encouragement of teachers ond the profession to take on active role 
in recruitment, through nurturing ond supporting the interest of young 
men ond wonnen in teaching as a career, particularly those able students 
who display relevant personal characteristics such as warmth, creativity, 
concern; 

. the encouragement of work experience programs for secondary school 
students in innovative and supportive schools which create for the stu- 
dents the opportunity to appreciate the excitement and complexity of 
the teaching role; 

. a scrutiny of all currently available careers information on teaching and 
the production o'/ videotapes and other materials which seek to convey 
the challenge and the professional rewards of teaching and the current 
and emergent caif^er posslbilitie.t within the profession; 

. the encouragement of teacher education staff in higher education insti- 
tutions to visit secondary schools and io discuss with school students the 
goals and processes of their p'.ogranis; 

. the encouragement of teacher education staff in multidiscipllnary higher 
education institutions to establish ond maintain dialogue with able 
undergraduate students who might be attracted to a career in teaching 
ond to foster a range of activities for these students which would allow 
them to explore this interest; 

. the institution of annual seminars for able Year 11 and 12 students, 
nominated by their schools, held at lownsville, Rockhampton, Too- 
woomba and Brisbom?, the purpose being to foster their interest in 
teaching, to create the opportunity for them (through discussions with 
senior officers, academics and teachers) to share in a sense of excite- 
ment about the role of education in society ond their potential contribu- 
tions. 



(a) that consultations b2 held among business and industry groups, teacher 
education institutioti., school authorities, teacher organisations and 
professional associations, to devise ways of stimulating increased if.-. 
terest in the teaching of mathematics ond science; 

[b) that community, service and business organisations be reque<ited to 
consider ways in which they might collaborote with teacher edjcation 
institutions to snhonce the image of teaching. 

[a) that a new selection system for entrance to leacher education be 
developed and trialled; 

W that selection trials involve use of multiple criteria, particular con- 
sideration to be given to combinations of: 

TE scores, 

. data from school reports on school achievements, interests, con- 
cern for children, talents, interpersonal relationships, oral and 
written communication skills, 

. data derived from standardised tests on higher mental abilities, 
creativity ond flexibility. 
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data derived from interviews on communication dcills, commitment, 
self-confidence. 



4 (a) that in 1987 the Board convene a conference to which would be in- 
vited representatives of the higher education institutiwis offering 
teacher education programs to discuss the Board's proposals for selec- 
tion; 

If one or more of these institutions expressed positive interest, then 

(b) thot a conference be convened to which would be invited represen- 
tatives of teachers, teacher organisations end employing authorities to 
discuss the proposals; 

If the approval of this conference were gained and if the willingness of 
school staff to be involved in the selection process were established, 
then 

tc) that the Board establish a Working Party in 1987 composed of teacher 
educators, employing authorities, teachers, teacher organisations and 
community members to make recommendations on the selection cri- 
teria to be used and to develop relevant procedures, rating scales and 
instrunnents; and 

(d) that there be widespread publicity of the rationale underlying the pro- 
posed changes and the procedures as recommended by the above 
Working Party. 

5 (a) that a higher education institution offering initial teacher education 
be invited to trial selection procedures incorporating the Board s pre- 
ferred set of criteria for its 1989 entrants to teacher education; and 

(b) that there be a thorough evaluation of the pilot scheme. 

6. that amended selection procedures be monitored through longitudinal 
studies. 



Initial teacher education (Chapter 6) 

We have conceptualised initial teacher education as a three-phase program which 
entrants to the teaching profession must complete if they are to be regarded as full 
members of the profession. This program includes: 

(i) a pre-service course which provides an initial understanding of education, curri- 
culum and pedagogy appropriate to the needs of a teacher at the beginning of his 
or her career; 

(ii) a period of guided induction into teaching and the early years of teaching experi- 
ence; and 

(iii) the subsequent completion of further formal studies which draw on experience to 
provide a level of knowledge and understanding of education which is essential 
for autonomous professional functioning but which cannot be achieved at the pre- 
service stage. 

A. Principles for initial teacher education 

In making our recommendations, we have concentrated on the formulation of broad 
principles which, in our view, should guide the planning and implementation of initial 
teacher education programs. 
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We consider that thare would be substantial benefits to employing authorities, to the 
profession and to teacher educators if a genuine collaboration among all three groups 
could be established. Such collaboration would recognise their complementary roles 
and responsibilities in the provision of the total teacher education program including 
the pre-service phase, the early induction into the profession and the continuing 
development of teachers. Moreover, it is our judgment that th-^ vitality of teacher 
education programs would be enhanced if there were wide consultation involving not 
only these groups but also parents and members of the general community. Such 
consultations would assist teacher educators to be responsive to developments in 
society and in schooling and would help to ensure that prospective teachers were also 
attuned to contemporary school situations and, moreover, sensitive to the wide 
diversity among their clientele. 

In order to provide a framework for institutions in planning the content and processes 
of the initial teacher education program, we have mapped out both the range of major 
gcals and the diversity of complementary studies, activities and experiences needed to 
promote the achievement of those goals. 

At the forefront of the planning and implementation of all elements of the program 
must be ths development in prospective teachers of a commitment to, and skills in, 
autonomous !saming and a reflective critical orientation to teaching. Each teacher 
will have his or her own individual style and it is important that the programs be 
planned and conducted in such a way as to fo:»ter this distinctiveness and to capitalise 
upon the personal talents and interests of all members of the student teacher body. 

There is need for a cohesive, planned program of liberal studies which should foster 
critical and reflective capacities, aesthetic sensibilities and an appreciation of the 
diverse modes of human experience opd expression, creativity and a deep valuing of 
learning and ideas. Teachers must develop those intellectual qualities that charac- 
terise well-educated people and must, .noreover, achieve an informed awareness of the 
critical issues in the society; they must be culturally literate and technologically com- 
petent. 

One particular challenge facing the teacher education institutions is to ensure that 
prospective teachers acquire mastery of the substantive and syntactic structures of 
the disciplines they will teach. The meeting of this challenge will, we believe, require 
a reform of the teacher education curriculum, particularly the subject discipline 
studies. The reform of this component of the curriculum will require a collaborative 
effort, involving scholars in the various subject disciplines and teacher education 
scholars. We have therefore recommended the establishment of a task force to 
address this issue. 

In the area of professional studies, we urge continuing monitoring of programs to meet 
the challenges of standards, balance, integration and sequence. Key elements include: 

knowledge of human growth and development; 
. knowledge of theories of education and of teaching; 

knowledge and understanding of curriculum design and pedagogical practices; 

teaching competencies; 
. commitment to, and skills in, a reflective critical orientation to teaching; 
. competencies and attitudes appropriate Jo productive interactions with parents and 

community. 

The use of case theory in teacher education can make a valuable contribution to the 
integration of theory and practice: it has the potential to illuminate both the 
practical and the theoretical. We have recommended the establishment of a task 
force to explore the use of case theory and to initiate the development of an 
Australian case literature in the field of education. 

The cooperative approaches between teacher educators and employing authorities that 
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we have advocated would lead to the possibility of cteating more effective teaching 
experiences for student teachers. 

Collaborative orrangennents might, for example, include: 

. the designation of some schools, in consultation with teacher educators, as 
specialist teaching experience schools, with the recognition of this function 
incorporated in staffing formulae and in the appointment of highly competent and 
innovative staff (including master teachers whose roles might well include a special 
responsibility in this area); 

the recognition of a larger number of schools, additional to the above, as being in- 
volved extensively in the pre-service program, again in consultation with teacher 
educators, again with a staffing formula which recognises this additional rcle; 

the recognition of excellence in supervision as one promotion criterion; 

a more extended system than that which presently operates of involvement of 
teachers in the on-campus programs and of teacher educators in the schools. 

The experiential aspects of the teacher education program include a number of 
components, each making a distinctive contribution to the development of teacher 
competencies. Teaching situations on compus or in campus-osscciated facilities 
include microteaching, peer tutoring and teaching of visiting groups of school students. 
School experiences serve to introduce the student teacher to an understanding of the 
broad contexts of schools, their administration and their characteristic activities. 
This program needs to be planned to provide each student teacher with experience in 
a diversity of schools and at a diversity of times throughout the year. Teaching 
experiences provide opportunities for student teachers to acquire the skills of guiding 
children's learning and promoting their development. 

We have noted that several major constraints continue to impede the full realisation 
of the goals of school-based teaching experience currently endorsed by program 
planners. We consider that the possibility of overcoming these constraints under the 
present conditions is highly problematic and have therefore recommended a funda- 
mental reconsideration of the goals of teaching experience and of the ways in which 
these might nrwst effectively be achieved. We also believe much more can be done to 
exploit the contribution of new technologies. These technologies offer the potential 
of more effective means than traditional activities of securing some of the goals re- 
lated to the achievement of an understanding of, and competence in the performance 
of, the teaching role. 

In addition to these three campus- and school-based components of teacher education 
programs, other field experiences with children, yourh and adults can make a major 
contribution to the initial preparation of teachers. We have therefore urged teacher 
education institutions to give explicit recognition to the need for and the place of 
non-school-based field experiences as part of the total teacher education curriculum. 
In making this recommendation, we realise the need for counsellors to be appointed to 
advise student teachers on appropriate placements and to monitor their programs. 

The climate of the teacher education institution is of crucial importance. It should 
characteristically be a stimulating and scholarly environment which embodies a valuing 
of enquiry, reflection and concern for humanity and which provides rich access to the 
cultural resources, ideas and ideals of the nation. It should be grounded in concepts 
and understandings from contemporary theory and research and the best of modern 
practice. Staff practices should embody exemplary models of pedagogy, moreover, 
staff should be modern educators, capitalising fully on the available technology which 
can transform teaching and learning. 
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The Bojrd recommends 



7. thct the following principles guide the developnnent and implementation of 
initial teacher education programs: 

?♦! that initial teacher education be a joint responsibility of teacher edu- 
cation institutions, employing outhorities and the profession; 

7»2 that the planning ond evaluation of initial tea<^r education programs 
be a colldx)rative process whereby staff members of higher education 
institutions consult with schools, teachers, teacher education students, 
employing authorities, teacher org<misGtions, parents of school child- 
ren, end nrvennbers of the general community are able to represent 
a range of community attitudes aid interests; 

7^ that there be a careful articulation among the various phases of initial 
teacher education, the design of each pbase to take explicit account 
of the content and processes of the preceding and following phases; 

7 A that initial teacher education prepare teachers for specified age 
ronges; 

that students, however, be mode aware of the curricula and teaching 
approaches appropriate for pupils in age ranges other than the one for 
which they are being specifically prepared, without detracting from 
the thoroughness of this specific preparation; 

7J5 that initial teacher education prepare students for a context charac- 
terised not only by continuities with the past but also by rapid social 
and educational change; 

that it be responsive to developments in schools and society, to 
government initiatives and to enterging roles for teachers; and thus 

that it encdsle teachers, with ^^^ropriate school system support, to 
play an effective role in changing schools; 

7.6 that initial teacher education promote in students a sensitivity to the 
wide variation in personal chiorocteristics among children and provide 
a preparation for the effective teaching of pupils with a variety of 
educational needs; 

that, to this end, progroms provide both theoretical knowledge of, and 
teaching and other field experiences with, pupils of varied ages, 
obility, behaviour, social background and culture; 

7,6J that teacher education institutions consider ?he fornrKition of a 
task force 

• to address the challenge of making all elements in the 
teacher education program responsive to societal and educa- 
tional changes and to the needs of the diversity of students 
attending school, and 

. to produce guidelines to assist teacher educators and those 
who offer staff developnr>ent programs; 

7.7 that initial teacher education programs be conducted in such a way 
that they make use of the individual talents and interests of prospec- 
tive teachers and help them to develop their own teaching styles; 

7*8 that the processes adopted in Initial teacher education programs en- 
courage students to take an octive role in their own learning both 
during the professional preparation program and subsequently through- 
out their professional careers; 
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7.9 that initial teacher education programs be based on concepts and 
understondings from the best currently available educationol theoryv 
research and practice; 

7.9.1 that there be cn extension of intrc nnd inter-institutional col- 
laboration among staff in teacher eoucation institutions with a 
view to the provision of mutual assistance in meeting the 
challenge of continuous updoting of knowledge and the incorpora- 
tion of that knowledge into their programs; 

7*10 that the teacher education program present exemplary models of 
pedagogy; 

7*n that initial teacher education promote in students on informed aware- 
ness of the interdependence of theory and practice; 

7*12 that initial teacher education provide for the development of the 
knowledge, competencies, attitudes and values required for the early 
years of teaching; 

that, to this end, initial teacher education include each of the follow- 
ing areas: liberal studies, subject disciplines, professional studies and 
teaching competencies; 

that the total program provide an integration of these elements; and 

that the depth and rigour of these studies be commensurate with the 
standards obtaining in uridergraduate programs in higher education; 

7.1 2^1 that the teacher education institutions consider the formation of 
a task force of scholars to determine the specific needs of pros- 
pective teachers for cn understanding of the disciplines and to 
develop a curriculum which would enable these student* to 
achieve mastery, appropriate to their purposes; 

that such a task force address also the ways in which teacher 
education students can develop those understandings which wUl 
enoble them to transform that knowledge about knowledge into 
curricula for students of varying developmental stages; 

7.12.2 that teacher education institutions give consideration to the 
establishment of a task force consisting of scholars and ref- 
lective practitioners to explore the • aity of case theory in 
teacher education and to initiate th development of an Aus- 
tralian case literature; 

7^1 2.3 that a task force of teacher educators be established to explore 
the possibility of the coUoborative development of high quality 
moterials which capitalise on the latest available educational 
technology for use in teacher education programs; 

7.12.4 that there be instituted discussions among teacher education 
institutions, teacher organisations and employing authorities, with 
a view to determining ways in which the supervision of teaching 
experience could be incorporated as an integral part of their 
teaching role for those staff involved in this aspect of pre- 
service teacher education; 

7.12.5 that there be a fundamental reconsideration of the goals of the 
teaching experience in the pre-service phase of teacher educa- 
tion end the determination of procedures that will enable goal 
achievement; 

7.12.6 that teacher education institutions give consideration to the 
development of a non-school-based field experience component 
which would be regarded as a core part of the teacher education 
program; 
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7.13 that school systems and schools moke specific provision for the guided 
induction of beginning teachers* 

Models for initial teacher education 

Queensland teachers may currently complete their pre-service program through a 
variety of patterns of study. We support this diversity. 

In the light of our vision of teaching as a profession, and after considering the impli- 
cations of the principles enunciated above, we cannot escape the conclusion that, as 
we look towards the twenty-first century, the minimum period of formal study in- 
cluded m the initial preparation of our teachers should be four years, leading to a 
degree in education. 

While supporting a variety of models for initial teacher education, we advocate that 
our recommended minimum of four years of formal studies should not be achieved 
solely in the pre-service phase. We consider that the model proposed by the Bassett 
Committee which reviewed teacher education in Queensland in 1978 is most likely to 
lead to the achievement of the goals which have guided our statement of principles 
tor the development of initial teacher education programs. Under this model teachers 
undertake their pre-service preparation (in either a concurrent or an end-on program) 
and then, after experience as teachers, undertake further formal studies, thus 
completing their initial teacher education. 

We would, however, hope that, by the year 2000, not only would the minimum of 
four years formal study in initial preparation be firmly established, but that there 
would be a marked change in the formal qualifications of the teaching force with 
. virtually all teachers possessing an education degree; 

. a significant cadre of teachers with double degrees (e.g. B.A., B.Ed.; B.Sc, B.Ed.) 
and thus studies in depth in both education and the subject disciplines; 

. an increasing proportion with on education degree and a postgraduate diploma or a 
masters degree in an area of specialisation; 

. a noticeable proportion with double degrees and postgraduate studies either in edu- 
cation or in a subject discipline. 

We recommend 

8* that initial teacher education be formally reco^sed as consisting of three 
phases: a pre-service course, early teaching experience and further formal 
studies in education* 

9. (a) that students enrolling in the three-year undergraduate pre-service 
teacher education courses 

• be enrolled in a Bachelor of Education degree program, 

. be granted, after completion of the pre-service phase, an interim 
award of Diploma of Teachir^ 

. engage in a period of teaching before continuing their formal 
studies in education, 

. be awarded, on completion of the final year of the program, the 
Bachelor of Education degree, which will supersede the interim 
Diploma award, thus completing their initial teacher education; 

(b) that students enrolling in postgraduate pre-service teacher education 
courses of less than two years' duration, or in joint programs 
incorporating such courses 
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• be enrolled in on education degree progrom, 

. be grcmted, after completion of the pre-service phase^ cn interim 
award of Graduote Diploma in Teaching or Diploma in Education^ 

• engage in a period of teaching before continuing their formal 
studies in education, 

• be awarded, on completion of the final year of the program, the 
educaticm degree, which will supersede the interim Graduate 
Diploma or Diplomo award, thus completing their initial teacher 
education; 

(c) that students enrolling in a course leading to a degree in a field other 
then education* which includes a concurrent teocher education 
program equivalent to a pre-service graduate diploma course 

• be enrolled in a combined degree program, 

• be awarded, on completion of the pre-service phase, their first 
degree, 

• engage in a period of teoching before continuing their formal 
studies in educatlorv 

• be awarded, on completion of their further studies in education, an 
education degree, thus completing their initial teacher education; 

(d) that students enrolling in an integrated four-year pre-service teacher 
education course leading to a degree in education 

. be enrolled in a Bachelor of Education degree program, 

• be awarded, on completion of the pre-service frfxise, a Bachelor of 
Education degree, 

. engage in a period of teoching before continuing their formal 
studies in education, 

• be awarded, on completion of their further studies in education, an 
oppropriate postgraduate oward, thus completing their initial 
teacher education* 

10. that all present programs be examined by the teacher education institutions 
with a view, where need be, to nrKxiifying these so that: 

. an integrated initial teocher education program, with a coherent inter- 
relationship among its three phases (pre-service, early experience, 
further fornrud studies) is offered; 

. the programs reflect the principles enunciated in Recommendation 7; 

. all formal studies throughout the pre-service ond in-service phases re- 
flect the quality ond stcmdards to be expected in a degree program; and 

. due consideration is given to ways of facilitatir^ the completion of the 
program by teachers during the early years of their careers* 

We realise that there are a number of practical constraints which may imoede the full 
implementation of this model of initial teacher education. We have offered a number 
of suggestions for consideration by teacher education institutions and employing 
authorities as possible ways of helping teachers to complete their studies. We also 
recommend 



' * e.g. B.Agr.Sc, B.H.M.S.(Ed.), B.Mus. (School Music) 
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11. that funding authorities give the highest priority to increosed allocation of 
places to teacher education in Queenslond so that - 

(a) all commencing teacher education students will have the opportunity 
to complete their final-year degree studies within a reasonable time 
after commencing their teaching careers; and 

(b) all teachers currently teaching will have the opportunity to complete 
a post^xperience year of formal study. 

It is our view thot it is extremely difficult to ochieve the gools of professionol 
preporotion in o one-year end-on program of forty weeks or less ond we therefore 
recommend 

12. that teacher education institutions consider ways in which the time avail- 
able for formol studies and for teaching, school and other field experiences 
in end-on pre-service teacher education courses mi^t be extended. 

Continuing professional development of teachers (Chopter 7) 

There wos widespreod endorsement, in the Project 21 meetings ond submissions, of the 
need for teochers to odvonce their professionol growth. We shore this perspective. 
The phose of initio! teocher education must be followed by continuing professional 
development throughout teachers' careers, os they engoge in criticol reflection upon 
their proctices ond os they oddress the complex issues which orise doy-by-doy ond 
yeor-by-yeor in the school situotion. 

The principles reloting to continuing professionol development which we hove formu- 
loted were shaped by our view of the teacher as a professional, responsible for his or 
her own growth. This view orgues thot teochers os professionols will toke res- 
ponsibility for the services they ore delivering to their clients, ond will therefore seek 
occess to o wide ronge of ovenues by which to pursue their own professionol growth 
ond through which to meet the emerging requirements of their individuol roles ond 
coreer ospirations. The principles ore thus oriented towords o developmentol rother 
thon o deficit orientotion. 

As in the cose of initiol teocher educotion, in our recommendotions for the continuing 
professionol development of teochers we hove concentroted on the form ulot ion of 
brood principles. In enunciating these principles, our aim is to help promote the 
creation of an environment which supports and encourages professional growth. 

recommendotions ore 

13. that the following principles be adopted lu the future development of poli- 
cies for the continuing professional develO|iinent of teachers: 

13.1 that professional development be recognised as an ongoing process 
essential io every teacher throughout his or her career; 

13.2 that stimulus to the continuing professional development of teachers 
be provided through a diversity of activitico, including the whole range 
of self-structured and system-organised, self-initiated and system- 
initiated, informal and formal, non-award and award activities which 
can be undertaken by educators to advance their professional develop- 
ment during their working lives; 

13.3 that, as members of a profession^ teachers collectively and individ- 
ually recognise that they bear the ultimate responsibility for their 
ongoing professional development; 

that systems and employing authorities recognise their complementary 
responsibility of ensuring that teachers are able to participate in 
appropriate in-service opportunities, especially when system initiatives 
are pro|>osed and, later, introduced; 

20l'i 
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13.4 that in-service providers at all levels establish mechanisms for col- 
laboration such that - 

. cooperation among providers is fostered, 

. an appropriate balance of activities is available, 

. award and non-award programs reinforce each other, and 

. appropriate non-award activities are designed in such a way that 
they may be used in goining credit towords on academic award; 

13.5 that teachers, employing authorities and the community at large 
recognise that contextual and organisational features of schools, as 
well as the professional development of teachers, will determine the 
effectiveness of schools; 

13.6 (a) that there be recognition that following participation in in- 

service activities teachers need access to adequate support ser- 
vices to help them incorporate new behaviours into their ongoing 
teaching activities; 

The provision of such support provides evidence of the 
commitment of the employing authorities to the accom- 
plishment of the objectives for staff development, 

(b) that the further professional development needs of the support 
staff be recognised; 

13.7 (a) that principols continue to provide leadership in school and staff 

development, through active involvement in in-service activities, 
and through creating on environment which encourages staff 
participation in in-service activities, reinforces new learnings and 
understandings and supports implementation of change in the 
school; 

(b) that appropriate professional development programs be avai?/jble 
to all principals and associate administrators; 

13.8 that participants in staff development programs be involved, *vhere 
appropriate, in the determination of goals and objectives, picgrams 
and procedures, and evaluation of outcomes; 

13.9 that in-service education providers, teacher orgonisations, teachers, 
school authorities and the community seek to maximise teacher par- 
ticipation in in-service activities; 

13.10 that teachers have occess to a wide ronge of in-service end continuing 
education activities, these to include activities based at school, dis- 
trict, regionol and state levels as well as formal award courses; 

13.11 that in-service providers ensure that due recognition is paid to the in- 
dividuality of teachers, to their perceived needs, to their preferred 
learning styles; 

13.12 that there be reconsideration by funding agencies, by councils, faculty 
boards and boards of studies of teocher education institutions, by 
teacher educators and by employing authorities of the contributions 
teacher educators might moke to the continuing professional develop- 
ment of teachers; 

13.12.1 that teacher education institutions nov/ implement the 1978 
Bassett Committee's recommendation that in-service graduate 
diploma courses normally be offered only to teachers who have 
already completed a degree; 




13.13 (a) that there be careful documentation of the planning, implemen- 
tation and outcomes of cil staff in-service activities; 

(b) that there be systematic monitoring and evaluation of staff 
development activities by teachers, by principals and by 
providers. 

Teacher educators and teacher education institutions (Chapter 8) 

In Our cansideratian of reachei educators and teacher educatian institutians, we have 
examined a range af issues: the recruitment and qualificatians af teacher educatars, 
the prafessianal development af teacher f.:Jucatars, the central place of research in 
teacher educatian institutians, resaurce allacatian far teacher educatian, inter- 
institutianal calloboratian, evaluatian af teacher educatian pragrams and the regis- 
trotian af teacher educatars. 

We recagnise and suppart the need far professional development of teacher educators 
and wauld urge institutians ta give cansideratian ta the further develapment af 
policies and practices which will meet the diverse range af staff develapment needs. 
Teacher educatars need ta be tharaughly knawledgeable abaut: emerging trends in 
society and in the schaals; develapments in their awn disciplines; the lelatianship af 
their awn ta ather specialities; teaching strategies required by the gaals af the 
pragram and the ideals of teaching. 

Clearly, teacher educators are uniquely placed to play a majar rale in educational re- 
search and, given the need far cantinuing research in educatian and in the 
develapment of .cocher educatian pragrams, we have recammended that funds shauld 
be pravided ta suppart such research in both universities and calleges af advanced 
educatian. 

An analysis of the resource allocation ta teacher educatian shaws that student:staff 
rotias are higher far teacher educatian than for ather fields af study; mareaver, the 
recurrent funding allacations are lawer per studen In teacher education caurses than 
in same ather prafessianal pragrams. We see an urgent need far a lc.^« af funding far 
teacher educatian that will enable attainment af the gaals and pracesses we have 
recammended. 

Thraugh their invalvement in the school cand teaching experience component af the 
program, many teacher educatian staff play a key rale in ensuring that student 
teachers are able ta bring ta bear an their teaching endeavaur^ the insights gleaned 
fram their foimal studies and ta utilise their experiences in the field ta address the 
thearies which are the facus of their studies. We believe that excellence in this rale 
shauld be recagnised in in&titutianal pragrebsian and pramatian procedure^,. We have 
concluded, further, that teacher educators invalved in the schaal and teaching 
experience campanents af the pragram shauld, because af the lales they pla/, be 
required ta be registered teachers. 

We suppart callaboratlon am^^ng the calleges of advanced educatian and the 
universities invalved in reai-her educatian. There are, as we have indicated, sa many 
challenges facing teacher edjcatian that callabarative endeavaurs ure required far 
their effective resalotian. Particular challenges we have nated include the adaptatian 
of pragrams to meet the r.eeds af entering students, the understanding and orilisation 
af the new informatian technolagies, the up-ta-date mastery af the subject disciplines, 
particularly as they have implicatians far schaal curricula, the reflectian in teacher 
educatian curricula af the expanding knawledge base in educatian, the develapment af 
an Australian case literature, and the analysis af the needs af specific graups of 
school students and af the pedagogical requirements af new curricula domains. 

We olso support the ongoing monitoring and evaluotion of teocher educotion progroms. 
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Our particular recommendations are 



14. that each higher education institution consider the farther development of 
policies and practices which will meet the diverse range of professional 
needs of their teacher education staff and, where necessary, assist them to 
develop new areas of expertise. 

15. that the urgwit need for research support in teacher education in both 
coUeges of advanced education and universities be drawn to the attention 
ot funding authorities. 

16. that there be a reappraisal of the basis for the allocation of recurrent 
grants to teacher education and a revision of student:staff rutios. 

Teacher registration (Chapter 9) 

Within the model of initial teacher education we have proposed, teachers would be 
reauired to undertake some formal study after they had been teaching for a period in 
order to complete their initial teaching qualifications and hence be regarded as full 
members of the teaching profession. Wc have considered the implications of this 
1 . ^ V ^^9'''^""°" and have concluded that the completion of the total 
initial teacher education program should become the requirement for full registration. 
ovnMohU ! M ""Pfr^"^"""" of H?is policy is dependent upon sufficient funds being 
available fo allow all beginning teachers, after a period of experience in teaching, to 
undertake the final year of their degree program. ^ " 

Our policy on the registration of new graduates will not affect teachers already 
registered in Queensland. ' 

We have, in the light of policies adopted in some other countries, considered the issue 
of term registration whereby teachers might be required, in order to retain regis- 
tration, to provide evidence of continued study and professional growth. Our view of 
teaching as a profession, however, has led us to conclude that such a system would be 
antithe ical to the long-term goal of fostering a climate in which members take 
responsibility for their own professional growth. Thus we have recommended that a 
system cf term registration not be introduced. 

While we do not endorse term registrotion, we believe that, in order to protect the 
interests of Queensland children, the teacher registration authority should have the 
power, as the Board currently has, to enquire into cases of alleged misconduct of 
teachers. It is our view that the teocher registration authority should also have the 
power to enquire into cases where teachers have been dismissed, after due process, on 
the grounds of habitual incompetence. 

Other issues in the registration of teachers which we examined during Project 21 
were: the ambit of compulsory registration, authorisations to employ unregistered 
teachers, compliance with compulsory registration, and reciprocity of registration 
among the states and territories of Australia. 

Our conclusions on issues relating to teacher registration are set out in the followinq 
recommendations; " 

17. that, while all teachers should be encouraged to become registered, the 
ambit of compulsory registration not be extended at this time to include 
teachers employed in TAPE colleges and senior colleges, but that the ques- 
tion of registration for all teachers of students above the age of compul- 
sory attendance be kept under continuing review. 
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18. (a) that there be compulsory registration far those teacher educators in- 

volved in the teaching experience component of the pre-service phase; 

(b) thot satisfactory teaching experience in the tertlory educotlon sector 
be occepted as meeting the teaching experience requirement for full 
registrotion; 

(c) that consideration be given to the occreditotion for registrotion pur- 
poses of the Graduote Diplomo in Educotlon (Tertiory) offered by the 
Darling Downs Institute of Advonced Educotlon. 

19. (o) that the Register of Teachers remain o unified register rother than o 

register in parts; ond 
(b) that o cotegory of restricted registrotion not be introduced but that 
sympathetic and sensitive use be mode of the granting of authorisa- 
tions to permit the employment of unregistered persons under oppro- 
priote supervision os teachers in specialised or innovotive subject 
areas. 

20. (o) thot persons who commence on occredited initial teacher education 

progrom on or ofter 1 Januory 1991, provided they ore of good 
chorocter, be granted provisional registrotion upon the completion of 
the pre-service phose; and 
(b) thot, in order ta qualify for full registrotion, such persons be then re- 
quired to complete one year of satisfoctory teaching experience and 
further formal studies leading to o degree in education or equivalent 
professional quolificotion occredited for registrotion purposes. 

21- thot the By-law, Registrotion of Teachers, be amended so that irrespective 
of the dote upon which he or she was first engaged in teaching an applicant 
who does not possess the quoliflcotions and/or experience normally required 
for registrotion may be granted: 

(o) full registrotion where his or her educotioiv experience and contri- 
bution to the proctlce of education ore, in the opinion of the regis- 
tering outhority, of sufficient merit to warrant full registrotion; or 

(b) provisional registrotion where his or her educotiorv teacher education, 
fitness to teach and experience ore sufficient, in the opinion of the 
registering outhority, to warrant provisional registrotion and the regis- 
tering authority is satisfied that he or she will be able within o 
reosonable time to ottain o standard of teacher education oi; experi- 
ence acceptable to the registering authority. 

22 thot o system of term registrotion, with renewal being contingent upon evi- 
dence of ongoing professional development nnd/or satisfoctory teaching ex- 
perience, not be introduced. 

23. thot existing policies and procedures for the granting of authorisations to 
employ unregistered persons os teachers In exceptional circumstances be 
maintained. 

24. thot further consideration be given to: 

(o) on explorotlon of possible ways of preventing the provisions of com- 
pulsory registrotion being circumvented by non-approved schools; 

(b) the introduction of o legol obligation upon proctising teachers to be 
registered; 
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(c) a review of the mognitude of the penalties for breaches of the re- 
quirements of the Education Act reloting to the employment of regis- 
tered teachers in schools. 

25. thot the Educotion Act be amended to require a registered teacher to 
inform the Board if he or she is convicted of on indictable offence. 

by the Board during 1987 to exomine the 
teosibihty of the frammg of a code of conduct for teachers. 

27. thot the fducotion Art be amended to provide the registering authority 
with the power to enquire into coses of alleged teacher incompetence. 

Review process in teocher educotion (Chapter 10) 

Our stotutory responsibilities hove required us to keep teocher educotion in Queens- 
lond under continuous review ond to moke reports ond recommendotions to the Minis- 
ter tor Educotion on the outcomes of our reviews. In order to corry out this function, 
the Boord hos undertoken reseorch into specific topics in teocher educotion, convened 
!HucnMn"n". » ^^ochers, teocher educotors ond others, held discussions with teocher 
educotion stoff, ond published ond disseminoted the results of our reseorch. In 
oddition to this generol function of teocher educotion review, our Boord hos formol 
responsibility for the occreditotion of courses for the purposes of teocher registrotion. 

We believe thot through our vorious reseorch ond review octlvities ond through the 
membership of our committees we hove been oble to promote o co!. borotive opprooch 
to the development of teocher educotion in Queenslond to the benefit of the teochinq 
profession. " 

As we look into the future, it is our judgment thot the occreditotion procedures to be 
set In ploce should focilitote the response by teocher educotion institutions to their 
own anolyses of the chonging scene ond should enoble them to initiote, within brood 
guidelines, progrom modificotions ond Innovotions. 

We believe thot teocher educotion is of such vitol importonce to the quolity of edu- 
cotion thot the continuous review of ond provision of odvice on teocher educoflon 
should remoin o function of o colleglol body hoving representotion from ond close 
colloborotlve links with teocher educotion institutions, employing outhorities, the 
teoching profession, teocher orgonlsotions ond the generol communlly. 

We recommend 

28. that, in order to ossure the continuing pronation of the quolity of teacher 
educotion in Qoeensland, there be on appropriote mechonism for providing 
odvice to the Minister on the following group of interreloted and Inter- 
dependent octivities: 

(i) the continuous review of desirable developments in teacher education; 

(ii) the occreditotion of teacher educotion courses ond owords; 

(Hi) the promotion of cooperation and collaborotion omong higher edu- 
cation institutions, employing authorities and the teoching profession 
In the development and improvement of teocher education; 

(iv) the fostering of research into teacher educotion and the dissemination 
of informotion relevont to teocher educotion; 

(v) the monitoring of teacher supply ond demond; 

and. as we have discus'sed in Chapter 9, 

(vi) the mointenonce of o comprehensive system of teacher registration. 
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CHAPTER 1 



THE CONTINUING FOCUS ON TEACHER EDUCATION 



During 1985 ond 1986 the Queenslond Boord of Teocher Educotlon undertook o mojor 
review of teocher educotlon ond teocher registrotion in Queenslond; the conclusions of 
thot review ore presented in this Report: Project 21: Teochers for the Twenty-First 
Century. The Boord, noting the predicted occelerated rote of chonge in Australion 
society, believed It Imperotlve to onolyse the likely future needs of schools ond of the 
teoching profession ond to cor.*iuor how teocher educotlon ond the system of regis- 
trotion might best be otuned to meeting those needs as they seem likely to evolve 
over the next twenty-five yeors. 

This concern for the more distont future necessorlly embroces a concern olso for the 
present, the short-term ond the mid-term future. 

Over three-quorters of the present teoching '^rce ond the vost mojority of those who 
will ^roduote from pre-service teocher educotlon progroms over the next severol years 
ore expected still to be Uoching in schools the eorly port of the next century. 
This meons thot the present cohort of tec.^rs must be ossisted to continue to 
develop those skills, competencies ond orientotioni which they will need to meet the 
emerging chollenges of the present ond olso to enhonce the Uornlng of their future 
students; upon their success is dependent the reolisotion of society's gools, Slmllorly, 
new recruits to the teoching profession need progroms of teocher educotlon which will 
enoble them to be effective teochers, both in the contexts ond conditions of their 
eorly teoching yeors ond In the contexts which will develop ond prevoll os they pursue 
their coreers. These new recruits must have developed mony of those competencies 
ond understondings which ore presently the focus of in-service progioms. These seek 
to ossist experienced teochers to work in what ore, for them, new domolns of the 
curriculum, to communlcote with ond Interoct with students, porents ond the wider 
community in woys not required of previous generotlons of teochers, to develop ond 
opply o creotive and problem-solving orientation to their work. 

These conslderotlons leod us to empnoslso our concept of teocher educotlon os o 
process of continuing professionol development, o concept of splrol development with 
inillol professionol preporotion ond experience o lequhed bose fot the ongolnp study 
ond reflection which leod to excellence In teoching. 

In times of ropid sociol chonge, enterprises. If they ore to be both responsive to ond 
prepored for new operotionol contexts, must conduct detolled ond critlcol onol/ses of 
the poths ond directions of chonge ond continuity, develop blueprints for their future 
ond plons for the implementotlon of their policies. This is porticulorly the '^ose In 
enterprises such os teocher educotlon, where the preporotion phose is Itself lengthy 
ond where the proctltloners pursue their f ofesslon over severol decades. The Boord 
hos thus set gools which we believe must be oclileved by the eorly port of the rext 
century, Plons for reollsing those gools connot be immedlotely devised ond imple- 
mented. The prevoiling economic cllmvite orgues ogolnst outomotic Immedlote in- 
creoses In resource ollocotion5 ond, mcreover, this loige teocher eduiotlon enterprise 
necessorlly requires time to develop end set in ploce prerequisites for chonges. It is 
desiroble, however, thot policy mokers odopt on evolutlonory opprooch, seeking to 
ensure the groduol e;toblishment of such prerequisites nnd plonnlng developments In 
such o woy thot eoch chonge Is cleorly port of o potttun, o pottern thot leods sys- 
temotlcolly ond progressively, ;et with adoptive flexibility, from the present ochieve- 
ments to the desired future. 
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Purposes of the Review 



The Board established, for the review, three broad terms of reference which were 
endorsed by the Minister for Education: 

. to consider the social and educational contexts for Queensland schools in the next 
twenty-five years and their implkations for the profession of teaching; 

• to recommend guidelines for the future development of teacher education in 
Queensland to enable teachers to gain the education, experience and competencies 
needed to fulfil their professional roles; and 

• to recommend teacher registration policies to ensure that teachers gain the 
education, experience and competencies needed to fulfil their professional roles* 

The present review is the third such examination of teacher education In Queensland 
within the last twenty years and is the first review of teacher registration In the con- 
text of teacher education* 

The first of the earlier examinations resulted in the "Murphy" Report (Teacher 
Education In Queensland, 1971) (1), which set three years of preparation as the norm 
for pre-servlce teacher education* This pattern Is now well established* The sub- 
sequent report, the "Bassett" Report (1978 Review; Teacher Education In Queensland) 
(2), formdised the "3+x+l"* model of Initial teacher preparation* Within Queensland, 
the Bassett Report has exerted considerable influence on the teacher education scenes 
Much of the thinking of that Committee and many of its recommendations have been 
Incorporated Into the Board's Guidelines for the Development of Teacher Education 
Courses and Awards in Queensland Colleges (adopted by the Board of Advanced Edu- 
cation on the advice of the Board of Teacher Education)* The Committee's recom- 
mended structure for the Initial preparation of teachers, based on a "model of teacher 
education which Includes both pre-service and in-service education as continuous 
stages In a single coherent pattern" Included a pre-servlce phase, followed by a period 
of experience, followed in turn by a further formal period of study (3 or 4+x+1)* The 
teacher education institutions have been asked to adopt this model as the basis for 
planning their pre-service courses and their final-year degree programs* The furthar 
study has not, however, become mandatory and this together with the severe shortage 
of places in In-servlce award courses has presented a major challenge, yet to be 
resolved, in the conceptualisation of the pre-servlce phase and in progress towards a 
graduate profession. While there have been development., along the lines of the 
Committee's recommendations. In the area of induction and In some aspects of In- 
service education (some of which were already in train prior to the report), neverthe- 
less problems remain In relation to recruitment and selection, the practlcum and In- 
service teacher education In general* 

in the late seventies four of the other states began their own reviev/s of teacher 
education (3-6); their reports were presented In 1980 and 1981* A national examina- 
tion of teacher education resulted in the Report of the National Inquiry Into Teacher 
Education In 1980 (7)* These reoorts had varied impact on practices In teacher edu- 
cation. Coulter and Ingvarson (8), following their examination of the extent of Imple- 
mentation of the national and the state reports, concluded that. In the case of 
NITE**, although there was general endorsement of the recommendations by the 
Australian Education .Council In 1981, the report per se stimulated very little direct 
action from the Commonwealth government; nevertheless, many of the recommenda- 
tions were wholly or partly Implemented as a result of the states' reaching similar 
conclusions and acting on their own recomnr.v ndatlons* These analysts concluded that. 
In general, the state enquiries have led directly to few major changes in teacher edu- 
cation policy and practice; more has been accomplished at the pre-service than at the 
in-service level since the Inquiries; serious problems persist at the pre-servlce level, 

• Pre-service preparation, followed by experience, followed by further study. 
** National Inquiry into Teacher Education* 





especially in the area of practice teaching; serious difficulties exist with respect to 
the limited places available for teachers seeking to upgrade their qualifications. 



Thus, not only are there unresolved issues in existing teacher education programs, but 
also contexts change. Whereas the Murphy Report was written, as the Bassett Com- 
mittee pointed out, at a time of an expansionist policy of teacher recruitment, by the 
time the latter Committee end its counterparts in the other states and in the national 
enquiry were considering teacher education, this context had markedly altered and the 
situation was one of reduced demand for teachers. In contrast, the present review has 
taken place in a situation of a projected rising demand for teachers and, concurrently 
and significantly, o diminution of resource allocations to teacher education. 

The state and national reports all noted the pressures for an expanded content of pre- 
service teacher education programs caused by emerging trends and changes in the 
society and current, anticipated or desired changes in the school systems. This 
pressure has accelerated during the first half of the 80s, particularly (a)- as com- 
mittees of enquiry pursue the implications for schools of their particular and specific 
concerns, (b) as education systems, through their own personnel or through appointed 
committees, deliberate on possible modifications to school organisation, structure 
and/or curriculum, (c) as governments seek advice on the effectiveness and efficiency 
of their expenditure on education, particularly in the light of their priorities, and (d) 
as various groups, both governmental and non-governmental, ponder on likely futures 
and likely future demands on schools. Almost all of these reflections and recom- 
mendations have implications for teacher education. As examples of this range of 
concerns, all of the following enquiries were under way, or recently concluded, when 
the Board of Teacher Education undertook its review: 

(a) Commonwealth Schools Commission. (1983) Teaching, Learning and Computers. 
Report of the National Advisory Committee on Computers in Schools. Woden, 



Parliament of the Commonwealth of Australia, Senate Standing Committee on 
Education and the Arts. (1984) Report on a National Language Policy. AGPS, 
Canberra. 

Botsman, P. (1985) Review of Arts Education and Training . 1985. AGPS, Can- 
berra. 

Board of Teacher Education, Queensland. Teac h ers for Mathematics and Science. 
(1985) The report of the Working Party appointed by the Board of Teacher 
Education to advise on the Preparation of Teachers in Mathematics and Science. 
Toowong, Queensland. 

Ministerial Advisory Committee on Distance Education. (1986) Report to the 
Honourable L.W. Powell, MLA, Minister for Education, Queensland. Brisbane. 

Parliament of the Commonwealth of Australia, Senate Standing Committee on 
Education and the Arts: Inquiry into the Education of Gifted and Talented 
Children (in progress). 

(b) Curriculum Development Centre. (1980) Core Curriculum for Australian 
Schools. Canberra. 

Education Department, Tasmania. (1980) Requirements for a Curriculum. 
Hobart. 

Education Department of Tasmania. (1981) White Paper on Tasmanian Schools 
and Colleges in the 1980s. Issued by the Hon. Harry Holgate, MHA, Minister for 
Education. Hobart. 

Committee of Enquiry into Education in South Australia. (1982) Education and 
Change in South Australia. Final Report. (Chairman: J.P. Keeves) Adelaide. 
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Educotion in Western Ausfrrolio; Report of the Commit free of Inquiry into Edu- 
cotlon in Western Austrolio, (1984) (Choirmon; k:. Bpoylpy) P^rfh 

Ministeriol Review of Postcompulsory Schooling. (1984) (Chairmon: J. Block- 
burn. Report Volumes 1 ond 2. Melbourne. 

Deportment of Educotion, Queenslond. (1985) Educotion 2000; Issues ond 
Options for the Future of Educotion in Queenslond; A discussion poper, Bris- 
bone. 

New South Woles Deportment of Educotion. (1985) Future Directions of Second- 
ory Educotion; A Report, Sydney. 

Middleton, M., Brennon, M., O'Neill, M. ond Wootten, T. (1986) Moking the 
Future; The Role of Secondory Educotion in Austrolio. A discussion poper pre- 
pored for the Commonweolth Schools Commission. Conberro. 

(c) Commonweolth Schools Commission. (1985) Qyolity ond Equoli ty; Common- 
wealth Specific Purpose Progrcms for Austrolion Schools, A Report by the 
Commonweolth Schools Commission on its Review of the Specific Purpose 
Progroms. Conberro. 

Committee of Inquiry Into Lobour Market Progroms. (1985) (Choirmon: P. 
Kirby). Report, Conberro. 

Quollty of Educotion Review Committee (QERC). (1985) Quality of Educotion 
in Austrolio; Report of the Review Committee. AGPS, Conberro. 

Commonweolth Tertiory Educotion Commission. (1986) Review of Efficiency 
ond Effec tiveness in Higher Educotion. Report of the Committee of Enquiry. 
AGPS, Conberro. ^ ' 

Commonweolth Tertiory Educotion Commission ond Commonweolth Schools 
Commission. (1986) Improving Teocher Educotion. Report of the Joint Review 
of Teocher Educotion. 

(d) In oddition to the future perspectives evident in mony of the obove reports; 

Commonweolth Schools Commission. (1980) Schooling for 15- ond 16-Yeor-Olds. 
Conberro. 

Rondell, S. (Ed.) (1984) The Humon Foce of Technologicol Chonge . Theme 
Popers from the Siiver Jubilee Conference of the Austrolion College of Edu- 
cotion held in Conberro 5-9 Moy 1984 ond incorporotlng The Twelfth Buntine 
Orotion. Austrolion College of Educotion, Corlton, Vic. 

Working Porty on the Educotion of Girls. (1984) Girls ond Tomorrow; The 
Chollenge for Schools. Commonweolth Schools Commission. 

Austrolion Educotion Council. (1985) Educotion ond Technology. Report of the 
Austrclion Educotion Council Tosk Force on Educotion ond Technology. 
Melbourne. 

The lost severol yeors hove seen, moreover, the continuing evolution of o theory- ond 
reseorch boseJ understonding of pedogogy ond Its principles, providing for teocher edu- 
cotion a firmer ond more substontiol bose than previously existed for professionol 
studies in educotion. 

The Boord hos. In this review, ottempted to toke cognisonce of the issues roised, not 
only in the recent teocher educotion enquiries, but olso In the conslderoble literoture 
on the likely future contexts ond gools of schooling ond the implicotions for schools 
ond therefore for teochers of the chonglng fobrlc ond needs of the society. At the 
some time, the Boord hos remoined olert to the continuities which persist within the 
society ond those which must chorocterise educotion systems. In this, it shores the 
perspectives of the 1985 OECD Report (9); 
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"The main goals and aspirations of policy inherited from recent decades 
remain essentially valid ... even if their interpretation and the more 
specific priorities alter with time. For education systems to be in a state 
of constant, rapid flux is no more desirable than that they should be totally 
static, impervious to change in the world around them." 

The Board's policies and practices in the registroticn of teachers have also been the 
subject of review. Registration for teachers in Queensland was introduced, on a 
voluntary basis, in 1973 and became compulsory for teachers In primary, special und 
secondary schools in 1975. In 1981 compulsory registration was extended to apply to 
teachers providing an educational program for children in the year before Year 1 of 
the primary school. During the period 1975-1986, the Board sought to be responsive 
to the contemporary educational scene by modifying its policies and procedures in 
respect to registration. Now that the system of registraMon has been in place for a 
lengthy period, it seem.ed to the Board timely for it to review its policies to ensure 
that they are attuned to the present and future needs of schools and the profession, 
taking note of the current re<examinations of the regulatory roles of government and 
its instrumentalities. 

Procedures of the Review 

The Board commenced the Review early in 1985. After it had finalised its terms of 
reference and secured ministerial endorsement, the Board established ten Phase I 
Working Parties to assist it in its initial consideration of the framework for the 
review; these working parties were allocated the following topics: social contexts, 
educational contexts; roles and competencies of teachers, :itudent needs; teacher 
education (model and structures), teacher education (pre-service), induction, teacher 
education (in-service); teacher educators; teacher registration. 

Each Working Party was asked - 

to identify, by 6 June 1985, the central issues in its particular area considered to 
be of significance in the overall context of the review (including strengths and 
weaknesses of present systems and practices); 

to suggest to the Board strategies which might be adopted to allow these issues to 
be adequately canvassed and discussed. 

Membership of the Working Parties extended beyond the Booid itself, in addition to 
Board members, there were represented members of Board Standing Committees and 
external members from the profession, higher educotion institutions, employing auth- 
orities, teacher organisations and some community groups (see Appendix 2). 

Following its consideration of the reports of tlie Working Parties, the Board prepared 
a Discussion Paper which set out the background to Project 21 and which summarised 
the key issues identified by the Phase I Woiking Parties. This Discussion Paper which 
served as a call for submissions was widely circulated to srhools, teacher educarion 
institutions, employing authorities, teacher organisations and associations, parent and 
community groups and to the media. Submis«;ions were requested by 19 December 
1985. The circulation of the Discussion Paper and the determination of the submission 
date were timed to avoid overlap with the Department of Education's calls for 
submissions on Education 2000 and its public meetings. 

During the latter part of 1985, the Board convened a series of public meetings in 
order to provide an opportunity for input from a wide range of interested individuals 
and organisations. Meetings were held at Cuirns, Mount Isa, Towrtsville, Mackay, 
Rockhampton, Bundaberg, Maryborough, Nambour, Toowoomba, Ipswich, Gold Coast as 
well as four centres within Brisbane. At each centre several Board members were in 
attendance. While in the provincial cities, those Board members visited schools and, 
in Townsville, Rockhampton and Toowoomba, held discussions with the teacher edu- 
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cation staff of the university and colleges of advanced education. During 1985 and 
1986, such discussions were also held on each of the Brisbane campuses. 

In March 1986, the Board established a number of Phase II Working Parties to review 
and prepare advice on the information before the Board on a range of significant 
issues* The members of these Working Parties were provided with details of the views 
expressed in the submissions and at the public meetings, a literature review prepared 
by the Secretariat, and relevant Board reports. Membership was drawn from the 
following groups: major teacher employer authorities; major teacher organisations; 
professional associations involving principals and teachers; specialist teachers such as 
guidance officers and advisory teachers; classroom teachers, teaching at all levels and 
with varying lengths of experience; teacher educators; academics other than teacher 
educators; student teachers; parents* and citizens* associations including the Isolated 
Children's Parents* Association; business and employers' organisations and industrial 
unions; professional registration and trade licensing authorities (see Appendix 3). The 
analyses and recommendations prepared by these Woiking Parties constituted an 
extremely valuable input to the Board. 

Early in 1986 the Board developed a paper summarising the range of views expressed 
in the submissions and at the public meetings. This paper, entitled An Invitation for 
Further Comment^ was prepared in order to provide a further opportunity for 
comment on these or other issues relevant to the review. Again, there was a wide 
distribution list; in particular, a copy was sent to each registered teacher. Res- 
pondents were requested to provide their comments by 2 May 1986. 

In all, the Board received submissions from some 468 groups and individuals. 
Submissions varied considerably; some were sent by individuals whereas in other cases 
the comments were prepared by groups, such as staffs of schools. Official responses 
were also received from organisations, including employing authorities, teacher 
organisations and teacher education institutions. Some submissions addressed only one 
or two issues seen as having particular relevance or significance to the writers while 
others presented a detailed examination of the whole range of issues raised in the 
Discussion Paper. All submissions, together with summaries prepared by the 
Secretariat, were made available to all Board members. 

In addition to the inputs described above and its own analyses of the extant literature, 
the Board was able to draw on a number of Board-related studies and reports. These 
Included its own research studies on provisionally registered teachers (10), on school 
experience (11), on the evaluation of the Bachelor of Education (12) and on other 
aspects of teacher education (13); the reports of Board-sponsored conferences on 
planning for the next triennium (14) and on school experience (15); the results of 
research studies on aspects of teacher education which had received some financial 
support from the Board (16) and, finally, the report of the Working Party established 
by the Board on Teachers for Mathematics and Science (17). 

The Board throughout 1985 and 1986 held continuing discussions on Project 21 at its 
regular meetings; duUng 1986 and the early part of 1987, a special Project 21 meeting 
was held each month. Throughout this period there was constant reference of 
emerging issues to the relevant Board Standing Committees, whose input helped guide 
the Board in Its deliberations (see Appendix 1). 

Structure of the Report 

In Chapter 2, the Board presents its perspective on the teaching profession; this 
perspective has guided its deliberations on teacher education. - y. 

In Chapter 3 there is an examination of the changing -ocial context of educafjin and 
of emerging changes in educational contexts, this analysis provides a significant basis 
for determining the roles and competencies required of future teachers (Chapter 



4). The Identification of these characteristics leads to a re-examination of selection 
criteria appropriate for entry to the profession (Chapter 5) and assists in the 
identification of required emphases in teacher education at the initial teacher educa- 
tion phase (Chapter 6) and during the teachers* continued practice of their profession 
(Chapter 7). 

Chapter 8 focuses on teacher educators and their institutions, delineating the 
conditions prerequisite for the achievement of the goals of teacher education 
programs. 

In Chapter 9 the Board reports on its examination of registration policies and 
procedures and indicates desirable future developments. In Chapter 10 the Board 
elaborates the role it has played in the processes of reviewing and accrediting teacher 
education programs and indicates its considered judgment on the processes which 
should be adopted in future years. 
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CHAPTER 2 



THE TEACHING PROFESSION AND TEACHER EDUCATION 



The Board acknowledges both the achievements and the commitment of teachers in 
Queensland os it considers issues of teacher education and the teaching profession. 
We share the view of the British 1983 White Paper (1) that "the school teaching pro- 
fession continues to serve with resilience and commitment". Most teachers are dedi- 
cated, committed and competent; most are conscientious ond concerned for the edu- 
cational and personal well-being of their students; there are school staffs which strive 
to take account in their day-to-day work of societal prioiities, of curriculum changes, 
of the opportunities made availoble by new technologies, and of new insights into 
teaching emerging from research, study ond reflection on accumulated experience. 

Nevertheless, in contemporary Australia as well as in the U,S, and the U,Kv there 
continues to be an ongoing questioning of the achievements of schools and a quest for 
an improved quality of schooling (e.g. see Appendix IV). Some of this criticism impli- 
cates the quality of teaching and teachers. 

Some of the criticisms arise because of unwarranted expectotions of schools held by 
the community; too often, schools and the teachers are the target for blame for the 
wider society's ills. Frequently, however, expectations are both high and legitimate 
but, at the same time, accompanied by too limited an appreciation of the complexity 
of the determinants of the outcomes of schooling. These outcomes ore shaped by 
complex interactions among teachers, learners, situational forces, the plonned curri- 
culum and curriculor experiences. 

Too little regard to this array of factors, and their functional interrelationships, con 
lead to the mistaken ottribution of less-than-desired outcomes to teochers alone. 
Teachers do have a highly significant role to play, one which the community hos the 
right to expect will be discharged expertly. Moreover, the hollmark of effective 
teaching is the ability of the teacher to horness the forces over which he or she has 
control to facilitate the learning and development of the students. But it must be 
remembered that not all the forces are within the teacher's control; there ore 
situational constraints as well as supports within the school setting. If learning 
outcomes are to be enhanced, the society, the educotional system, and the policy 
makers must pay due heed to optimising the supports ond minimising the constraints, 
which prevail beyond as well as within school settings. 

As we indicated, there have been, and doubtless there will continue, criticisms of 
schools and of teacher^. The QERC Report, for exomple, concluded that there is a 
need for more teachers to direct their efforts to raising their students' ottoinments in 
the general competencies, to adopt rigorous, consistent and coordinated approaches to 
the curriculum and to offer a more effective program to students suffering edu- 
cational disadvantage (2). In its response to these criticisms, the Commonweolth 
Schools Commission (3) commented: 

"It is worth noting that given the social chonge ond disjunctures of the past 
decade, schools, porents and teachers have done a remarkable job." 

The Board recognises the force of community concerns, concerns which ore the 
subject of reflection ond attempted ameliorotive action by many members of the 
profession itself. The Board's concern is three-fold: (a) to help libecote the creative 
skills and talents of teachirs, (b) to help to enhance the competence of all teachers 
and to increase the proport'on of teachers who con be charocterised as excellent tea- 
chers; and (c) to help to cieate an environment in which teachers can gain those 
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skills, competencies and orientations required by the changing tasks of schools and by 
the sophisticated model of teaching which has begun to emerge. 

Teacher education is a major, but not the sole, influence on teachers* professional 
competence and commitment. Other determinants, over which teacher education in- 
stitutions have little control, include the calibre of people attracted to teaching, the 
professional and industrial conditions of the workplace and the morale of staff, the 
latter in part a function of community attitudes and the public image of teaching. 

Teacher education has made remarkable advances over the last decade but teacher 
educators would be among the first to agree that there are many challenges presently 
unresolved and, in addition, new challenges created by the envisaged future roles of 
teachers (see Chapter 4). 

Of major Importance is the public image of teaching. This represents a critical deter- 
minant of resource allocation to teaching and to teacher education, of the attractive- 
ness of the profession to talented potential entrants and of the success of teacher 
education institutions in their competition for scholars of high repute. (Each of these 
is explored in later chapters of this report.) 

The significance of this public image is suggested in Figure 1. 



Figure 1; The status of the teaching profession 
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Status in the community is in large part dependent upon conceptions of the teaching 
task. Frequently, the prevailing conceptions show a limited, somewhat mechanistic 
view of teaching, one which fails to grasp its essential complexity. Many in the 
community are unaware of, or deny, the specialised knowledge base which character- 
ises - and increasingly so - the enactment of the teaching role. A view perhaps not 
unrepresentative of that held in the community is put forward by Daniel: 

"Teaching, despite aspirations in that direction, is not yet a profession. 
Claims to professic-ial status for teachers continue to be made, but it is 
mo'^e apt to see teaching as an art; teachers reach out to a mass audience 
and present a knowledge that is familiar to older members of the com- 
munity - the art of teaching has no base of esoteric and abstract know- 
ledge bui- rests rather on skill in communicating." (4) 

The Board believes this is a mechanistic perspective and notes, furthermore, that the 
continued use of terms such as "teacher training", "teacher training institutions" and 
"practice teaching" are both a reflection of this mechanistic view and a support for 
its continuation. 

Such views contrast with those held by scholars in the field, scholars with an intimate 
knowledge of what is involved in teaching, e.g. Brophy and Evertson, 1976: 

"Effective teaching is not simply a matter of implementing a small number 
of basic teaching skills. Instead, effective teaching requires the ability to 
implement a very large number of diagnostic, instructional, managerial and 
therapeutic skills, tailoring behaviour in specific contexts and specific 
situations to the specific needs of the moment." (5) 

Berliner, 1984: 

"..- a new conception of the teacher [is that of] a decision-maker who 
handles a complex set of interacting variables in a dynamic social 
environment." (6) 

Gage, 1984, who analyses not only the science but the art of teaching: 

"Teaching is an instrumental or practical art, not a fine art ... teaching 
departs from recipes, formulas and algorithms. It requires improvisation, 
spontaneity, the handling of a vast array of considerations of form, style, 
pace, rhythm and appropriateness in ways so complex that even computers 
must lose the way ... The sense in which I use the term art includes any 
process or procedure whose tremendous complexity - resulting from the 
large number of relevant variables and the interactions among those 
variables - makes the process irreducible to systematic formulas." (7) 

Clark and Peterson, 1985, reviewing the extant reseaich on teachers* thought pro- 
cesses: 

"... the research shows that thinking plays an important part in teaching, 
and that the image of a teacher as a reflective professional ... is not far 
fetched. Teachers do plan in a rich variety of ways, and these plans have 
real consequences in the classroom. Teachers do have thoughts and mak** 
decisions frequently (one every 2 minutes) during interactive teaching. 
Teachers do have theories and belief systems that influence their per- 
ceptions, plans, and actions. ... teaching is a complex end cognitively 
demanding human process." (8) 

These are informed perspectives on the role of the teacher in interaction with 
students. Teacher roles extend beyond the classroom also as we discuss in Chapter 4, 
these extra-dass roles and responsibilities, an integral part of the task of teacher, are 
also characterised by a high degree of complexity and dependent upon extensive and 
specific professional preparation and the exercise of expertise. 
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Critics such as Howsam et al., 1985, the Holmes Group, 1986, and Tetenbaum and 
Mulkeen, 1986, (9) discern a major weakness in the recent proposals for educational 
reform that have been published in the United States: these undervalue the 
importance and status of the teaching profesbion. It would seem that Australian 
reformist proposals also tend to reveal this deficiency. Indeed, the Holmes Group 
maintains that the central issue in the improvement of teaching is the professional 
status of teachers. 

What, then, is a profession and is teaching a profession? 

There is not complete consensus among sociologists about the attributes of a pro- 
fession. Indeed, it could well be argued that each profession, teaching included, 
should be judged against its own criteria and not measured against its sister 
professions. However most analysts (10) would probably include the following criteria: 

specific expertise and a specialised knowledge base; 

commitment to continuing enquiry to advance the knowledge base; 

altruism, service to a public good; 

collegium: the profession develops standards for preparation, practice and licen- 
sing, peer evaluation for the purposes of public assurance, and a code of ethics; 
conditions of practice: professional autonomy; 
differentiation in role and function of members of the profession; 
assumption by its members of responsibility for their continuing professional 
development. 

Furthermore, occupations may be viewed as located on a continuum of professioncjlity. 
Howsam et al. (11) distinguish between the "classic" professions (law, medicine, 
theology, university teaching), the "new" profession6 (e.g. architecture, engineering, 
optometry) and the "emergent" professions which are dynamically evolving end 
approaching societal and professional acceptance. It would seem that teaching is 
among the emerging or, perhaps a more appropriate descriptor, developing professions; 
it is characterised by some but not all of the accepted attributes (12). Problematic 
aspects include the following: 

(a) Within teaching, the knowledge base, the expertise of the profession, has been 
the subject of negative comment in the past, used to justify the exclusion of 
teaching from the ranks of the "true" professions. This criticism is no longer 
tenable; there has now emerged a strong knowledge base (13). The recency of 
the emergence of this knowledge base and, indeed, the need for its further 
evolution are recognised. For example, in 1976 the AACTE* Bicentennial 
Commission on Education for the Profession of Teaching believed that teaching 
had been slow to develop a "professional culture of teaching" and described this 
culture at that time as being still in its early stage, by 1985 three of the authors 
of the Bicentennial Commission Report were able to state that in the intervening 
years, progress had met or exceeded the most optimistic expectations or pre- 
dictions and that the pace was continuing (14). 

However, the Board is uncertain as to the extent to which the emergent 
knowledge base is represented adequately in professional preparation and 
practice. 

(b) Collegium. Within teaching, the collegium does not yet appear to be well 
developed (15). 

(c) The issue of professional autonomy is seen by the Carnegie Report as critical; 
the authors maintain that at present in the other professions it is the result of 
work done that is subject to regulation, or the rules that determine who can do 
the work, or both, but that the members have professional autonomy in achieving 
the agreed goals. This is not seen to be the case in teaching. The Carnegie 
group argue that until teaching staff achieve professional autonomy, and appro- 
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priote rewords ond recognitions, there will not be ottrocted to teoching lorge 
nunnbers of people with the intellect ond drive necessory to be successful in the 
profession; they orgue, too, ihot only under conditions of professionol outonomy 
is it possible to hold teochers occountoble for their performonce (16). 

There ore differing views on whether professionolism ond bureoucrocy ore 
connpotible, given the differing boses of outhority (expertise vs hierorchicol 
position) (17). This problem is not confined to those who work in the public 
sector. As Howsom et ol. indicote, duol sources of outhority ore common to oil 
professions; the public interest is best served when the public decides the gools 
while the profession determines the meons of ochieving the gools. Whot seems 
necessory is the recognition, by both the bureoucrocy ond the profession, of the 
principles of professionolism. 

(d) Conditions of proctice must not only give due reword to the professionols but 
must olso ensure thot they con utilise their professionol expertise. Both the 
Cornegie ond the Holmes Group reports ossert the need, in teoching, for a 
differentioted profession ond for coreer poths within rother thon beyond teoch- 
ing, so thot there con be the most efficient use of the most highly troined ond 
experienced professionols (see Appendix IV). 

(e) The^ frequency of comment on the need for teochers to ossume responsibility for 
rheh' continuing professional deveIopn)ent In the reports summorised In Appendix 
IV indicotes thot this is olso o problemotic issue. 

Hoyle (18) hos distinguished between restricted professionolity (which is intuitive, 
clossroom-focused ond based on experience rother thon theory) ond extended 
professionolity (where teochers are concerned with locoting their clossroom teoching 
in o brooder educotionol context, compering their work with thot of other teochers, 
evoluoting their own work systemotically ond coUoboroting with other teochers). 

It would seem, then, thot teoching might at present be regorded os not yet a "full" 
but rother o developing profession, with o proportion of its proctitioners disploying 
restricted rother thon extended professionolity. However, teochers themselves, ond 
their orgonisotions, ospire to full professionol stotus, in the interests of quolity in edy- 
cotion, the Boord believes thot teochers should be i>upported ond encouroged in this 
ospirotion. 

It is not the Boord's role to determine conditions ond employment proctices, nor 
err,p!oying outhority- teocher relotionships. It is, however, within the Boord's composs 
to seek to bring governments ond the community to o more comprehensive ond 
insightful understanding of the teoching tosk ond the ottributes which teocheis need to 
be oble to dischorge to students ond to the wider community their complex ond 
extensive responsibilities. Such on extended understonding would enoble the public to 
oppreciote the dependence of quolity schooling on the ochievement of professionolism 
in the teoching force, ond would thus promote the couie of professionolism ond the 
recognition of teoching os o "true" profession. 

A conjoint responsibility which the Boord must d;schorge is thot of helping to ensure 
thot teocher educotion progroms (pre-service ond in-service) nurture odequotely the 
development of chorocteristics essentiol in teochers if they ore to execute the role of 
professionol ond if, out of their competence ond commitment, they ore to win 
occeptonce of the professionol stotus by the community ond by the other professions. 
It will be the colibre of those who teoch in schools during the forthcoming yeors thot 
will enhonce or foil to enhonce progress towords the gool of professionolism. 

The ossumption by teochers of the montle of full professionol stotus would corry with 
it not only rewords ond recognition but olso responsibilities. It is the Board's 
perspective on teoching os a profession which leods it to its recommendotions obout 
the content and processes of teocher educotion ond olso its recommendotions relotlng 
to the role of proctitioners In the nurturing of the next generation of teachers during 
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the pre-servlce and induction phases of initial preparation and their roles and res- 
ponsibilities In ensuring their own continuing professional development. 

In similar vein, the Board respects and upholds the autonomy of higher education insti- 
tutions involved In teacher education. The Board does not believe, within this per- 
spective, that it is its role to enunciate narrow and tight prescriptions for teacher 
education programs. Rather the Board sees as part of its role the provision of guide- 
lines within which decisions are made by expert and professional teacher educators. It 
believes, further, that it has a role in providing leadership, by keeping teacher 
education under continuous review, promoting a research orientation and creating 
opportunities for collegiate discussion and reflection, aimed at the growth towards ex- 
cellence in teacher education and promoting inter-institutional collaboration and 
planning. 

Accordingly, in Chapters 6 and 7, the Board's discussion is focused on general 
principles rather than upon matters of detail. 

The achievement of quality in teaching and teacher education underlies all the Board's 
functions and shapes Board views on all aspects of teacher education and registration. 
Clearly, there remains much yet to be achieved in teacher education, which has been 
the subject (either centrally or more peripherally) of a considerable number of reports 
in the last decade. Several of these have been selected for analysis: 

Australia 

Australian state and national enquiries into teacSer education 1979-80 (areas of 
agreement as identified by Coulter and Ingvarson, 17*85 (see below)). 

Schools Commission, (1979) Issues in Teacher Education; a Discussion Paper, 
Canberra. 

Commonwealth Schools Commission. (1985) Quality and Equality; Commonwealth 
Specific Purpose Programs for Australian Schoo ls, A Report by the Commonwealth 
Schools Commission on its Review of the Specific Purpose Programs. Canberra. 

. Quality of Education Review Committee. (1985) Quality of Education In Aus- 
tralia: Report of the Review Committee, AGPS, Canberra. 

. Coulter, F, and Ingvarson, L. (1985) Professional Development and the Improve- 
ment of Schooling; Roles and Responsibilities. A Report to the Commonwealth 
Schools Commission, 

Commonwealth Tertiary Education Commission and Commonwealth Schools Com- 
mission, (1986) Improving Teacher Education, Report of the Joint Review of 
Teacher Education, 

Commonwealth Tertiary Education Commission, (1986) Review of Efficiency and 
Effectiveness in Higher Education. Report of the Committee of Enquiry. AGPS/ 
Canberra, 

United Kingdom 

, Department of Education and Science, (1983) Teaching Quality (White Paper), 
Cmnd, 8836, HMSO, London, 

United States 

Carnegie Forum on Education and the Economy, Task Force on Teaching as a Pro- 
fession, (1985) Teachers for Our Children; The Carnegie Plan, Washington, D,C, 

National Commission for Excellence in Teacher Education. (1985) A Call for 
Change in Teacher Education, 

, Holmes Group, (1986) Tomorrow's Teachersr A Report of the Holmes Group, 
East Lansing, Michigan, 
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Consideration of these reports shows an array of rs'-urdng concerns as committees or 
instrumentalities address needs in the urea of teacher education: 

improvement of outcomes of schooling, 
. recruitment and selection, 

. concept of professional development of teachers, 

. pre-service teacher education, 

. continuing professional development, 

. teacher educators, 

. research and development in teacher education institutions, 

reviews of tcccher education programs, 
. heightened voluing of teacher education. 

Our analysis is reported in Appendix IV; our positions and recommendations on these 
recurring concerns are oddressed in the following chapters of this report. 
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CHAPTER 3 



THE FUTURE CONTEXTS OF TEACHING 



Views expressed in submissions and of public meetings 
Futu/iz ^oclaJi and Zejo/uUng eminonxmrvU 

In the, 6ubml(,6lon6 and at tkt pubtic mtttinQ6, thvit wa6 QtnViaZ a^Ktrnwi 
that, dtiplte, tht dtUlaxity pKzdtcting the, ^uttvie, a con6ldeAatton the, 
tikeZy nature ^utuKe looA^eXy and aX6 vnpti(iatlon6 ^o^ education and 
texLchaiQ mu a loglcaZ itantxnQ point ioK a review o^ tzadheA education. The 
pictu/ie lAjhtch emeAged m4> iocu4>ed Za/igeJiy on the compiexAXy o^ pxe^ent society 
and the tikeZlhaod o^ thl& complexly lncAza6lng napldJiy In the ^utuAe. 

Rt6pondent6 In vlemjng the iutuJiQ. highlighted the need ioK mpha^l6 on 
quatitle,6 4ac/i a^ {flexibility and adaptablUty, 

Changes in the 4>t/iuctuKe o^ f^omiJUtii wvie ^een to have ijnpohtant imptLcatlon6 
j{o/L education, the gfieatw note o^ in6tabillty having majoK KepeAca!>6ion6 on 
childAe,n'4> emoti,onal ujelZ-belng and theJji ability to ieoKn. IncAea^lng 
inde.pe.nde,nce in chltdken m/> leen a positive outcome o^ changing ^^oclal 
6t/uictuAt6 but uxu 4ome^e4 al^o con^ideAed a6 a po^iibte 4oa/Lce 0|J 
dUclpllne, problem in 6chocl&. The development in itadent^ oi JU^e manage.- 
mtnt 6iuJUU (006 fiecormended In a numbeA o^ 6ubml66ion6, 

The, incAea&ing ne,e,d iofi Au6t/iaZian6 to ieoAn ianguagj> otheA than English wxw 
oAgutd on the grounds o^ the multilingual natu/ic o^ ku/^tAollin ^oclzty and the, 
gfiomjng Involvement oi kuJ^tAolia In the inteAnational community. The, con- 
tinuation 0(5 patient mignatlon t/iends um predicted. 

Changes in 6oclety'4> attitudes tomAd6 education uoeAe 4a^d to ha\>e glozn n>Ue, 
to the development of^ 6chools> oi c^mmun^Xy in6tltutlon6 , and an inoieMe in 
the, community^ omeAi>hlp o^ education {in tenm both o^ in6litutLon6 and 
cun/Ucula] , an incAza6e in the numbeA o^ adults Ke-enteAlng education ^o^ 
peASonal de\>elopment andloK fietnalnlng, and an incAea^e in the nmbeA o^ non- 
t/iadltional schools with flexibility in teaching ityleJi and cla^i^fioom 
settings. 

It wai consideAed that g^eateA u6e of and reliance on technology voould be a 
majoK featu/ie of the society of the 21st centuAy; comments uoeAe made on Its 
impontant potential fox improved pxodactl\jity and a broadening of ^kAJLls. The, 
natuAe of change as a xtsuti of technology uxis 6een ai* having major effects on 
employment including changts <.n the nature of mrk, poloAcsatlon of required 
4>klll6, a possible decieoie in minimum working hoiM and increased tine for 
leisure. The negative effects of technology on the humanitarian and tocloJi 
aspects of life ujeAe ducas^ed, including po^^ible depeAsonalisatLon, reduced 
employment opportunity fox youth and for particular groups {e.g. migrants and 
Aborigines ) . 

The, implications fox education of developments in science and technology uoeAe, 
6e,e,n to include: the need for students to become technically amre and 
compzttnt and the desirability of their receA.\)ing an education uohlch placed 
technology in a broader context and ujhlch also fostered thevi development as 
autonomous learners. The potential of technology to enhance teaching and 
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ZtaxniriQ wcu> aJUo 4>t/LZ^4>e,d. The, vaZue, ^(vLMaXq, ttchnoZogy in the, edu- 
ctttcon li>oZated, <jU atid handicapped 4>tudent(>, migfiant^ and the aged m6 
highjUghte,d on a numbeA oc(MioYi6. 



The Board accepts that prediction is a hazardous occupation. It shares the belief of 
the Commission for the Future; "Which is not to say that hints of the future cannot 
be gained from identifiable trends. No prudent society can afford to ignore them" (1). 
Particularly is such prudence essential in the case of education^ on several grounds: 

Children's ability to profit from what schools have to offer is influenced by their 
contemporary lives in the family and in the wider society. Schools and teachers 
must have a profound understanding of the nature of their students' lives, and a 
detailed and accurate knowledge of the society which surrounds them. 

Schooling seeks not only to enrich students' lives and perspectives during the 
relatively brief span of their school lives but also to help them to establish the 
bases for a rich and satisfying life in the futures which await them* Schools and 
teachers must, in consultation with the community, remain aware of continuities in 
the social fabric, and analyse the major trends in the society of the day, dis- 
criminating (a) omong those which seem ephemeral and those which seem likely to 
characterise the future, end (b) among those which foster the achievement of 
agreed school and societal goals and those which require ameliorative or counter- 
active measures on the part of the schooi. 

Schools must be alert to those talents and personal characteristics which the 
emerging society needs in its members. Some of these have been traditionally the 
focus of schools, or at least of the stated objectives of schooling (e.g. rich per- 
sonal development, cognitive achievements) but some assume a new urgency (e.g. 
problem-solving skills and attitudes for all students, skills and orientations of co- 
operation). Others emerge for the first time as new priorities or are ascribed a 
heightened priority (e.g. adoptivenass, flexibility, creativity, entrepreneurship). 

. Schools must be responsive to society's priorities (e.g. equity and justice). How- 
ever, schools are not merely responsive; they often exemplify the possibilities for 
developments in the wider society. The relationship is reciprocal. 

Teachers and other educators have a responsibility to contribute their particular 
perspectives to discussions of preferred future directions for the society at large. 

Thus, in a changing society, schools and teachers must be future oriented. The 
historic goals of education, which need to be retained, must serve the foreseeable 
future and new goals, appropriate to that context, must be adopted and implemented. 
Teachers will need to have anticipatory, critical and responsive orientations. 

As with schooling, so with teacher education. It, too, must be based on contemporary 
awareness and a vision of the likely futures. Teacher educators must understand the 
social, educational and life experiences of those who enter their programs. They must 
help teacher education students achieve a well-grounded understanding of the 
complexities of .nd likely continuities end discontinuities in the surrounding society 
served by the schools. They must foster in these student teachers a future 
orientation, accompanied by skills in the analysis of societal trends and generic 
competencies, which will enable the new generation of teachers not only to teach 
effectively in the schools in the early parts of their careers but also to maintain that 
effectiveness as the needs of their students and of the society change and as new 
opportunities and challenges emerge. As Tafel (1984) summarises the issue: 

"Of primary concern must be the preparation of educational professionals 
who anticipate a wider context for the application of skills^ knowledge, 
attitudes and values they have learned." (2) 
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These tasks face teacher educators engaged in both pre-service and in-service teacher 
development programs. 

The Queensland and other state reports on teacher education and the NITE study 
examined the social fabric at the end of the,* 70s drawing particular attention to the 
areas In which rapid social change was occurring. It was a decade of momentous 
change. We can, in 1987, build on frcTi their analyses, to determine the further 
changes which have occurred and, through drawing on the perspectives of various 
analysts (see reports listed in Chapter 1), attempt to discern the likely shape of the 
short to mid-term future. 

The terms of reference for this enquiry called for a consideration of social contexts 
for Queensland schools in the next twenty-five years. Given the range of environ- 
mental, structural, political and administrative factors which affect policy outcomes. 
It Is of course not possible to predict future direction over a twenty-five year time- 
span with sufficient precision to enable planning to proceed with any degree of con- 
fidence. It is clear that some characteristics of the current scene are likely to 
persist: for example, the fact of change itself; changing structures in the economy 
end chsnging pctterns of employment; conrinued pluralism in the society; further 
technological advances which will affect not only the economy and education itself 
but also lifestyles. Interpersonal relationships and the national identity; and the con- 
tinued economic end cultural Interdependence of nations. But the nature of 
Australian society in the 21st century is not preordained or predetermined. 

The Board of Teacher Education has no means of forecasting the ways in which the 
challenges, opportunities and limitations of the contemporary society will be 
addressed. Neither is it Its role to prepare a desired scenario of the distant future. 
It hopes that this Report will draw attention to the need for teacher educators and 
teachers to be alert to early Indicators of change and to unfulfilled promises of the 
moment, to be sensitive to emerging needs, to be able themselves to adapt effective- 
ly to change, to be able to contribute to society's vision of the good life and its 
expectations of schooling, and to be professionally competent to play their role within 
the context of the day. 

We turn now to examine major social contexts and trends as they were perceived- by 
the Bassett Committee in 1978 and as they appear to be unfolding in the late 80s. 

!• Demographic diaracteristics: 

Bassett Committee, 1978; Trends 1971-78 (Summary) 

A downturn in the rate of growth with a declining birth rate except in the case 
of Aborigines; the probable decline in \he numbers of young people after 1990; 
the continued contribution of immigration to population growth, but a critical 
shift in the origins of the migrants, with a significant rise in the percentage 
from non-English speaking backgrounds; the expectation of immigration levels 
continuing at a fairly low level; long-term trends towards average smaller family 
size; increased participation of married women in the work force; a faster 
growth rate in larger urban than in other urban centres, with a relatively stable 
rural population; the distinctive pattern in Queensland with Brisbane the only 
mainland state capital accounting for less than half of the state's population and 
with nearly 40 per cent of the population living in centres of population con* 
taining fewer than 20,000 people, the compounding in Queensland of demographic 
characteristics by problems of distance. 

1987 perspective 

These Australia-wide trends continue. There has been a further decline in the 
crude birth rate from 16.2 in 1976, to 15.8 in 1981; the Australian Bureau of 
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Statistics projection is 13.7 in the year 2001 and down to 12.4 by the year 2021. 
The ageing of the population is a marked characteristic with prediction^ that the 
proportion of the population aged 65+ vears could rise from 10 per cent in 1981 
to 15.9 per cent by the year 2021 (3). This has implications for determining 
governmental priorities in the allocation of resources to the varying age groups, 
particularly as the older population is itself ageing (4). 

Due to advances in medical technology, there is an increased survival rate of 
children with disabilities and of infants with low birth weight. Stanley (5) notes 
that, as birth weight falls, cerebral palsy rates increase and while the majority 
of Iciw birth weight babies are normal, some 20 to 40 per cent will have minimal 
mo!or handicaps, specific learning problems, deafness or visual handicap. These 
changes have clear implications for education, both in special school or class 
settings and in mainstreamed classrooms. 

The patterns of migration continue to bring to Australia significant numbers of 
immigrants and refugees from Asia and, more latterly, from Central and South 
America; by 1981 persons born in Asia constituted 12.4 per cent of the overseas- 
born population whereas in 1966, the proportion had been only 4.8 per cent. 
Thus the cultural and linguistic mix in classrooms becomes more pronounced. A 
particular challenge is posed to schools in fostering the development of refugee 
children and adolescents who had minimal or interrupted schooling in their 
countries of origin. A further challenge, not always perceived by schools, lies in 
meeting the particular developmental and linguistic needs of children, resident 
for some years in Australia or born in Australia, from non-English speaking 
backgrounds. 

The geographical dispersion of Queensland's population noted by the Bassett 
Committee remains characteristic. 

The geographiccl mobility of the Queensland population is marked (6). Over the 
period 1976 to 1981, only 47.6 per cent of the population remained in the same 
place of residence; the pattern was similar in metropolitan (50.3 jT/er cent) and 
non-metropolitan (45.3 per cent) areas. More recent data show ihat, in the 
twelve months preceding 30 June 1984, 20.8 per cent had chanrjed residence. 
The majority of the movements were within Brisbane and wlthJn non-metro- 
politan areas, but there was some movement between the metropolitan and non- 
metropolitan areas. 

These movements have a two-fold significance for schooling: they pose 
challenges to the development of effective school or community relationships and 
students face problems in the establishment of new relationships with peers and 
with teachers. The extent of the issue is shown in the mobility rates among the 
young, during the twelve months ending 30 June 1984: 



The family : 

Bassett Committee, 1978; Trends 1971-78 (Summary) 

Changes in family structure, with more women entering the work force and 
thereby altering family lifestyles; in 1976 women constituted 42.2 per cent of 
the total Australian work force but only 38.6 per cent in Queensland; rising 
divorce rates; a marked swing against early marriage; increase in rates of re- 
marriage; increasingly less authoritarian attitude of parents towards their 
children; wide longe of family patterns, with a single stereotype of the Aus- 
tralian family no longer tenable. 



5- 9 years 
10-14 years 
15-19 years 



19.8 per cent 
16.7 per cent 
25.2 per cent. 




1987 perspective 



The above trends have become accentuated. Data from the 1981 Census show 
that 84.4 per cent of Australians still live in families, but only 60 per cent live 
in families which contain two parents and offspring (7). 

The divorce rate is approximately three times that of ten years ago with an 
increase in singio-parent and in blended or reconstituted families. There is an 
estimated present breakdown rate of one in three families (8). If the 1982 
divorce rate were projected across the lifetime of current marriages, it is 
reported that about 40 per cent would end in divorce. Over 40 per cent of 
divorces involve dependent children. Since 1976 there has been a 29.4 per cent 
increase in the number of single-parent families. Moreover, many of these 
families are characterised by poverty; in July 1983, the vast majority of single- 
parent families were headed by women, only 39 per cent of whom were in the 
paid work force. Also, Edgar (1985) indicates that since the 1978/79 Income 
Survey there has been a 54.4 per cent increase in the number of couples with 
children living below the poverty l'*ne (9). He suggests we need to extend the 
meaning of the term "poverty" to mean "a standard of living so low that it 
excludes people from the community b\ which they live". 

A further social indicator of stress within famJIie? -s the increasing violence in 
the community and violence within families directed both to adults and to child- 
ren; the incidence of abused children is a major current concern in the society. 
Again the implications for schools and teachers are clear; children subjected to 
stress and change in the family have special needs and schools have an important 
role in meeting those needs. 

The past decade has seen no diminution in the number of forms of family 
structure and it is to be assumed that this variety will be maintained. 

3. Female roles ; 

B asse tt Committee, 1978; Trends 1971-78 (Summary) 

Evolving redefinition of the role of women in society; movement towards greater 
equality of participation in the higher levels of education, but with Queensland 
remaining belov/ the national average for tertiary enrolments; women still pre- 
dominantly located in subordinate positions in the work force; challenge to the 
existing 5^x-related stereotypes. 

1987 perspective 

The evolving redefinition referred to by the Bassett Committee has gained pace, 
especially with governmental initiatives designed to secure equal opportunity for 
women in the workplace and in the society. These initiatives have been com- 
plemented by action designed to reduce sex-stereotyping in schools and to 
endorse equality of educational access for both sexes and sensitivity from 
teachers to gender-related issues. In 1987, it would appear that, on the wider 
social scene and within schooling, this trend is still at the emergent stage. 

Participation rates of girls in senior secondary and tertiary study have improved, 
and in May 1984 in Queensland, in the age group 15 to 24 years, 30.5 per cent of 
males and 29.5 per cent of females were attending educational institutions, 
either full-time or part-time. Over the past few years, there has been some 
trend towards enrolment of women in a wider range of tertiary courses than had 
previously been the case. 

The lack of male role models available for many young children in schools gives 
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some cause for concern. In 1986, men comprised only 4 per cent of preschool 
staff and 30 per cent of staff in primary and special schools. 



Muiticulturalism ; 

Bassett Committee, 1978; Trends 1971-78 (Summary) 

Australia traditionally a country of immigration, but an increasing proportion of 
migrants from non-English speaking countries, with Queensland sharing in the 
general patterns of immigration but to a reduced degree; much of the movement 
into Queensland was from interstate; a reconsideration of the general nature of 
Australian society, with the presence of large numbers of people from diverse 
cultural traditions and a shift in official and public attitudes towards the special 
problems confronting Aboriginal Australians - a reversal of government policy 
from assimilation through integration to an increasing acceptance of cultural 
pluralism os the basis of Australian society, but this movement being uneven and 
incomplete. 

1987 perspective 

Australian society seems to continue to move slowly and uncertainly to a full 
acceptance of muiticulturalism and a resolution of the central issues of social 
cohesion, equality and cultural identity, despite its diverse composition. During 
the five-year period 1981-1936 overseas-born immigrants contributed 27 per cent 
of the increase in the Australian population. Community acceptance of the 
Asian migrants in particular continues to be a source of concern. It may be 
noted that the number of Vietnamese-born migrants in Australia has more than 
doubled in the past five years (from 43,400 in 1981 to 87,900 in 1986). During 
this period the total Asian-born population increased from 385,600 to 553,400. 

The limited acceptance of Asian migrants is linked with the fact that Australia 
still seems some distance from full recognition 6f the implications of its geo- 
graphical location. As Middleton et al. (1984) comment: 

"Whilst Australia's links with Europe are important in terms of under- 
standing the social and cultural origins of many of its citizens, it has 
become increasingly necessary to acknowledge Australia's cultural 
contacts through immigration, trade, defence, foreign policy and 
tourism with Asia and the Pacific Region." (10) 

It may be that Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander Australians have won a 
more secure place in the Australian scene but again the ideals of the acceptance 
uf ciiltural pluralism in respect to the wider society's attitudes towards these 
groups are far from being achieved. 

Within the schools, there have been programs aimed at enhancing all students' 
understanding and appreciation of Australia's cultural diversity, common values 
and ideals; there is some evidence that achievements so far have fallen short of 
what might reasonably have been expected (11). This is perhapr. not too 
surprising, given society's ambivalence towards cultural diversity. 

Within the schools, programs to assist migrant students to master English have 
also had varying success. A full commitment by systems and schools to 
fostering the specific development of these students, a$^ part of the generality of 
the student body, has not yet been achieved (12). 

The past decade has seen a strengthening of ethnic press and broadcasting, 
although recent government moves to amalgamate the Special Broadcasting 
Service with the ABC (1986) have raised concerns within the ethnic communities. 
In line with the espousal of the need to respect the culturcl identity of all 
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Australians, there have been relatively recent moves to support the 
biculturalism, including bilingualism, of students whose first language is a 
language other than English, The Commonwealth Schools Commission, In its 
report on Commonwealth Specific Purpose Programs for Australian Schools, had 
In November 1985 proposed an Australian Community Languages and Culture 
Program with an emphasis on mother tongue maintenance for both non-English 
speaking background students and Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander students. 
In the event, this program did not eventuate but In Its Administrative Guidelines 
for 1987 the Commission indicated the continuance of Multicultural Education as 
a priority area, within the Projects of National Significance Program, with 
support to be provided for innovative educational activities In the area of teach- 
ing and learning communlly languages as well as the investigation of Issues 
relating to cultural differences (13). 

The Aboriginal and Islander students are a particularly significant section of the 
Queensland school population; among the 15 to 24 age group they comprised in 
1981 2.5 per cent of the Queensland population, compared with 29 per cent in 
rhe Northern Territory and 3.2 per cent In Western Australia, but only 1.0 per 
cent or fewer in the other Australian states (14). 

5. Economic change : 

Basse tt Committee, 1978: Trends 1971-78 (Summary) 

Alterations in the economic structure, in the third quarter of the century, with 
generally sustained economic growth and low levels of unemployment until the 
1974 onset of the recession, a strong decline in the rural sector, on expansion In 
the mining sector from the beginning of the 70s, a decreasing contribution by the 
manufacturing sector and marked increase and change in the service sector; 
increased availability of air transport, strengthening of communications, growth 
in tourism, development of services for industry and substantial Increase in the 
range of social services; patterns of employment in Queensland followed the 
national trend, with the wholesale and retail trade providing the largest group In 
employment (20.2 per cent of the work force), followed by manufacturing (16.5 
per cent) and primary production (11.3 per cent); significant alterations in the 
pattern and direction of external trade, with marked extension of trade relations 
with Asia; persistence of high levels of unemployment, especially among the 
young; the Influence of technology. 

1987 perspective 

Their review led QEIRC to conclude that perhaps the most outstanding charac- 
teristic of contemporary Australia (1985) was the concern about the current 
state of the economy and the country's economic future, they noted Australians 
sharp economic downturn (15). The inconsistent patterns of growth since that 
review give relatively little basis for an optimistic view of at least the short- 
term future. 

Reviews conclude that Australia is in the process of moving from an industrial to 
a post-lndustrial economy. The marked increase in the service sector noted by 
the Bassett Committee has continued. For example, for employed persons In the 
15 to 24 year old age group, the period from 1973 to 1984 saw a marked change: 
a drop in manufacturing from 21.3 to 17.6 per cent, in construction, transport, 
storage and communication from 14.5 to 10.2 per cent, but Increases in 
wholesale and retail trade (from 25.0 to 28.3 per cent), community services (11.3 
to 13.3 per cent) and entertainment, recreation, restaurants, hotels and personal 
services (5.6 to 8.1 per cent) (16). In 1984 52.5 per cent of young employed men 
were in the occupation group of tradesmen, production process workers and 
labourers; 62.6 per cent of young women were employed as clerical and sales 
workers. For the population as a whole, there has been a marked upsurge In evn- 
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ployment in the information sector which, according to the Commission for the 
Future, represents 40 per cent of today *s work force (17). 



The 'QERC report comments on the interrelationship between the economy and 
education: 

"Restructuring of the economy requires changes in attitudes and the 
development of skills and ingenuity. The education system will need 
to enhance the capacity of individuals to bring about and to maintain 
and further develop new directions. Moreover, high rotes of economic 
growth ore necessary if the resources ore to be available to achieve 
the social objectives of on enriched quality of life and a redistribution 
of social and economic opportunities to the hitherto disadvantaged," 

Further, the QERC report estimates that, 

"For the future, the types of employment most likely to grow appear 
to ba those in installation, maintenance and repair, information 
processing, administration, clerical and other office activities, and 
personal services, both public and private. They ore noteworthy 
becouss they ore not tied to any particular industry or employer. 
Neither ore they clearly associated with particular formal educational 
qualifications. At the some time they tend to involve high degrees of 
client contact and interpersonal skills which ore not accommodated by 
traditional classifications of skilled and unskilled work, and they ore 
not^ likely to provide many full-time job opportunities for teenagers." 

The employment prospects for youth seem for from rosy. The Kirby Report (19) 
estimated an increase in the number of school leavers over the n,xt few years 
(taking account of the numbers in the age group and the increased school par- 
ticipation rates); on increase from 1983-84 to 1987-88 of 40,000 school leavers 
will need to be accommodated in education, training and/or employment- 
High levels of unemployment persist: 8.4 per cent of the work force in 
December 1986 and o high 22 per cent for youth. In November 1985, 17.6 per 
cent of the teenage labour force were seeking employment, the unemployment 
rates among boys 15 to 19 years being 16.6 per cent and among girls in the some 
age group 18.6 per cent (20). There was a relative concentration in the 
unemployed group of working class youth, girls, migrants without English lan- 
guage skills. Aborigines and those living in geographically remote areas. 

At the some time, however, there has been a marked increase in part-time 
employment among teenagers; these jobs tend to be low-paid, with few prospects 
and little security, Wilson and his colleagues point to the increasing numbers of 
young people who ore full-time students and part-time workers; as they indicate, 
despite the probable significant impjicotion of this trend for school organisation 
and curriculum, little research has yet been devoted to this topic (21). 

The state of the economy has clear implications for resource allocation to edu- 
cation. Further, the prevailing economic climate, the high rote of youth un- 
employment, the restrictions on choice of employment, allied with the relatively 
limited number of available tertiary places, create among the young anxiety, 
uncertainty and pessimism about their future. This probably serves to diminish 
their enjoyment of the present and their positive search for personal identity. 
Almost inevitably, many become predisposed not to explore their full talents and 
potentials in the schooling situation. This poses a high challenge to schools and 
teachers. 
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6» Technology ; 

Bassett Committee, 1978; Trends 1971-78 (Summary) 



This Committee had noted the significance of the technological advance that had 
occurred prior to 1978. 

1 987 perspective 

Even In the relatively short period since 1978, there have been enormous 
advances in the field of technology, particularly but not only in communications 
(micro-electronic^ and telecommunications). Today technology permeates every 
aspect of our life; environment, industry and the work place, transport, 
communications, educational institutions, cultural and sporting activities, rec- 
reation and leisure, medicine. There Is the promise of a deeper and more 
significant penetration in the years to come, although the precise nature and 
direction of technological change cannot be foreseen with certainty. 

The development and utilisation of modern technology are seen by most ccn- 
mentators as keys to Australia's economic growth end the position It will occupy 
on the international scene. Technology will have major effects on employment 
patterns, but there is disagreement among the analysts about the nature of those 
effects (22). As the Kirby Report (23) concludes, the future content of jobs will 
depend heavily on management objectives and philosophies adopted to cope v/ith 
technological change. The Australian Education Council Task Force on Education 
and Technology, while recognising the complex and uncertain effects of 
technology on employment, concluded that the likely effects include; 



significant restructuring of the labour market: 

redundancy among certain skilled and unskilled groups and a need 

for training in emerging technologies; 

limited growth in particular areas of high technology employment 
which demand an intensive education and training effort; 
more frequent changes In occupation during a person's working 
life; and 

a growing emphasis on generic skills." (24) 



Of specific relevance to educationists concerned to •jnderstand social change is 
the information and communications technology, with the move from a print 
culture to one which has been described as an electronic one* audio-visual 
culture. The Installation of AUSSAT furthers this development (25). In 1985, 
the British Library (26) identified a number of current trends In information 
technology; increased capacities of computer storage technologies, with de- 
creased costs, major improvements in the speed end reliability of telecommuni- 
cations facilities, through digital network development, sotellite transmission and 
the integration of voice and data systems, with a major growth in local, national 
and international networks; a developing need for systems Integration. They 
foresaw a growth in importance over the next ten years of micropublishing (with 
digitised text of publications distributed on compact, low cost physical media). 
All of these developments will faciliiote access to information but an emerging 
concern is the possibility that there will be in the society a new basis of 
disadvantage, arising from inequity of access to, or incapacity to utilise, in- 
formation, thus resulting in "information-poo'" and "information-rich" segments 
of the community (27). The introduction of the satellite means that people in 
lemote and isolated situations, a significant group within Queensland, are less 
likely than they previously were to be confined to the ranks of the "information- 
poor". 

Developments in communication technology will not only serve utilitarian in- 
terests but will also enhance cultural transmission, and provide a diversity of 
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paths to the enrichment of human experience, the stimulation of imagination and 
creativity and, where these are different from the foregoing, will have direct 
effects on leisure patterns. 

Leisure, both its amount and its nature, is one of the areas of life increasingly 
affected by the new technology as well as by the values of the community. 
Williams has analysed the complex effects of technology on leisure and, since by 
the end of the century time available for leisure might be twice that spent at 
work, he is among the social analysts who urge attention to the problem of 
"using great leisure well" (28). Hull and Wallace (29) discern four trends in 
leisure use: a more balanced approach, with elements of relaxation, enter- 
tainment and self-development; increased individual control of leisure oppor- 
tunities; increased individual capacity for discrimination among opportunities and 
for making effective personal choices for leisure; increased participation of 
individuals in the construction of their own experiences. It is important to note 
that many analysts believe that the distinction between work and leisure is too 
simplistic. Those who are unemployed, especially young people, are not at 
leisure; rather, they are at non-work. Society and schools need to address this 
phenomenon, which has potentially serious implications for both individual and 
social well-being. 

The new technologies pose challenges to the society and to its members. The 
Australian College of Education's choice of theme for its 1984 conference (The 
Human Face of Technological Change) reflects these challenges, challenges 
addressed by increasing numbers of writers (30). There is the need for people to 
understand and to use the new technology, to be positively oriented to its 
potential benefits, to feel that they are masters, in control, rather than 
manipulated puppets. They need to be able to withstand its potential de- 
humanising, depersonalising and isolating effects, and to maintain their own 
priorities in a situation of information overload. They need to be aware of the 
social and moral implications of the technological revolution and to be able to 
make a genuine contribution to the resolution of the dilemmas that the opplica- 
tions of the technology create. 

There is the strong likelihood that the information technologies will exert major 
effects on both teaching and on styles of learning. The OECD 1985 analysis of 
education in modern society led it to comment: 

"There is consensus among specialists that the computing power avail- 
able at a given purchase price is doubling about once every two years. 
This is clearly having far-reaching effects upon the kind of society we 
live in. Even more fundamental, perhaps, as far as educotion is con- 
cerned, is that these technologies may well be changing our models of 
thinking. Intelligence, memory and attention and hence knowledge, 
learning and teaching. Thus the long-term impact upon education 
may extend well beyond the possibilities opened up for new ways of 
learning reading, writing or a foreign language. 

For some, these developments represent an evolution rather than a 
revolution - another development, like others before, that only add to 
the pedagogical equipment available to schools and teachers. How- 
ever, this is probably a serious underestimation of their potential as 
the situation is essentially new in a number of respects. First, the 
educational potential of the new information technologies is larger 
than had been anticipated two decades ago on the basis of the 
computer-based teaching/learning methodologies developed at the 
time. Developments show that they can be more than a support tool 
for the teacher or a new subject in curriculum. The information 
technologies have also the potential to change educnUon radically in 
its very structure and organisation, in terms of manpower (numbers, 
competence profiles, task diversity, etc.) and of production and 
delivery systems. 
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There ore the brooder questions of how new infornrjotion tech- 
nologies con be used throughout educotion for new methods of leorn- 
ing - what ore their potentiol ond use? 

It is thus necessory to consider how these 'longuoges of modernity' 
should be leorned in the widest terms, embrocing their curriculor ond 
pedogogicol implicotions, ond those for the organisotion of leorning 
ond the role of the teocher, 

Leorning obout modern technologies, therefore, should not be norrowly 
conceived to meon ocquiring only the skills for their use, nor is it 
free of risks. Priority should be gWen to enlorging the understonding 
of their ploce in mouern societies, Technologicol odvonces ond uses 
ore humon developments, not inevitoble ond exogenous. Therefore, 
the overoll aim should be educotion for the mostery of the enormous 
potentiol new technologies offer, which meons the commond of how 
they ore to be used os much os how they con be operoted. As such, 
educotion for the Monguoges of modernity' is o port of the generol 
leorning of volues ... ot once controversiol but, equolly, unovoidoble." 
(31) 

Thus modern technology poses ot leost four choUenges to schools ond teochers. 
Firstly, schools must ossist students to become fully ot home in the contem- 
porory ond evolving technologicol environment, copoble ond discriminoting users 
ond consumers of its processes ond products; impetus to the ochievement of this 
gool hos been recently provided through initiotives of the stote ond non-stote 
school systems ond through the Commonweolth Schools Commission's Computer 
Educotion Progrom, ond the report of its Advisory Committee on Computers in 
School (32). This gool needs for its ochievement ottention not merely to the 
expended ronge of "literocy" skills ond understondings but olso a strengthening of 
general ochievement ond of feelings of competence ond confidence. Secondly, 
schools must be olert to the potentiol negotive effects of living in o techno- 
logicol society ond shope their progroms in such o woy os to enoble students to 
sofeguord themselves now ond in the future from such effects. Thirdly, schools 
need to ossist students to develop their problem-solving skills, their creotivity 
ond their imoginotion, not only becouse living in o technologicol oge requires 
these skills but olso becouse they are skills necessory to full reolisotion of their 
humonity. "Education for people's soke does not serve predefined technologicol 
ends. Rother, it provides individuols ond sociol groups with the principles ond 
skills necessory for ochieving their own greotest self-reolisotion." (33). 

In his opening oddress to the ACE conference in 1984, the Governor-Generol 
expressed o perspective increosingly urged by educotots ond community leoders: 

the chollenge of educotion is very much one of teoching how to 
remoin humon in o technological oge, how to retain those humon 
volues which hove been developed over the oges, using technology to 
foster ond to eiicouroge rother thon to suppress ond to destroy. 

Side by side with thot moy go, not ot the expense of educotion in the 
skills needed in high technology but in porollel with it, c leorning of 
how better to oppreciote oil those culturol ond oesthetic pleosures 
ond octivities which lorgely lie beyond the reoch of technology; 
pleosures whose enjoyment colls for no technology either when pos- 
sively enjoyed or octively porticipoted in ond which ore open to oil. 
These ronge, I suppose, oil the woy from llteroture, music ond the 
performing orts to growing vegetobles ond bush wolking. If we ore 
obout to enter o new oge of high technology let us ot leost all leorn 
to enjoy it!" (34). 

Finolly, schools ond teocher educotion institutions hove on obligotion to utilise 
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to the full those modern technologies relevont to the teaching/leorning pro- 
cesses. While on eorly response is likely to be focused on low-level skills ond 
applicotions, it is importont, os Ausburn et ol. (35) urge, thot the potentiols of 
the technology be exploited in o more sophisticoted woy, for exomple, through 
computer use in activities such os simulotion ond problem-solving, dota-bose 
networking ond skills such os word processing, spreodsheet operotion ond dota 
bose monogement; these comments ore mode in the context of considering the 
use of high technology in tertiory education, but they ore equolly applicoble to 
the school scene. The delivery of distonce educotion ot oil levels (including in- 
service educotion for teachers) con become tronsformed through insightful use of 
the new communications technology. 

?• Participation in education ; 

Bossett Committee. 1978; Trends 1971-78 (Summary) 

Rise in retention rotes to Yeor 12 from 1:7 in the early 60s to more thon 1:3 in 
I /7o. 

1987 perspective 

Enrolments of eligible 4- ond 5-yeor olds in preschools increosed from 55.2 per 
cent in 1979 to 75 A per cent in 1986. There hos been a further dromotic 
ncreose in porticipotion rotes in the senior secondory school in Queenslond. 
Whereos only 55.8 per cent of students progressed from Yeor 10 to Yeor 11 in 
1982, this percentoge rose to 72.5 per cent in 1986; simJlorly retention rotes 
Yeor 11 to Yeor 12 rose from 81.8 per cent to 84.9 per cent (36). Even higher 
retention rotes ere desired by governments. 

These increosed retention rotes hove mojor implications for the society of the 
future, provided thot schools con offer to oil who remoin ot school o meoningful 
and effective education ond provided schooling proves ottractive to all the 
groups within the society; these two factors ore of course interdependent. 
Federal government concerns to ochieve quolity, equity and sustained porticipo- 
tion in schooling ore highlighted in the Commonweolth Schools Commission's 
Porticipotion ond Equity Program introduced in 1983. The 1984 Guidelines state: 

"The progrom will moke funds ovoiloble to the stotes ond non-govern- 
ment schools fo stimulote broodly bosed chonges in secondory educo- 
tion including: 

. cotering ot oil stoges more adequately for the needs of the full 

ronge of students; 
• moking chonges to secondory schools organlsotion to accommodote 

more odequotely the sociol, economic ond culturol diversity of 

students, and \'o promote self-confidence, independence ond a 

sense of autonomy in oil students; 
. reforming and diversli'ying the curriculum; 

. reviewing credentiolling ond ossessment arrangements, including 

provision for occreditation of work experience; 
. chonging and developing teacher attitudes ond skills; 
. improving the relotionship between schools ond the community, 

ond community ottitudes to education." (37) 

These objectives ore reflected, too, in measures initiated by the state Educotion 
Deportment ond the Cotholic Educotion Office. 

Porticipotion in the TAPE sector has continued to expend; enrolments rose ot 
Queenslond TAPE colleges from 104,900 in 1982 to 158,302 in 1985; in the rurol 
training colleges the enrolments rose from 524 to 731. During thot period new 
TAPE colleges were estoblished in the Burdekin and South Burnett regions. 
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Other recent developments include the move to establishing Senior Colleges and 
increasing collaboration in the offering of courses between the secondary and 
TAPE sectors. 



A major deterrent to expanded participation In higher education remains the 
limitation In the numbers of places available at Queensland universltiec ond 
colleges of advanced education. In 1987, for examply only approximately 23,300 
offers could be made through QTAC* to a total of 37,13.5 c. plicants. In 1984 
Queensland still had the lowest participation rate in educationol Ii»:Htutions of 
the 15 to 24 year old age group. Whereas the participation rate was cs high as 
38.9 per cent in New South Wales, 43.7 per cent in Victoric and 51.5 per cent in 
the Australian Capitol Territory, it reached only 30 per cent In Queensland (38). 

A further problem arises In relation to the allocation of these scarce places to 
the competing groups of school leavers and mature age students; the Federal 
government's policy has been stated: 

"The Government notes the trend in recent years of rapidly increasing 
numbers of mature age students in higher education, particularly 
part-time students. The increase in participation by this group has 
been instrumental in broadening access, particularly for women. The 
Government would be concerned, however, if a continuation of thaV 
trend affected enrolments of young people, particularly school 
leavers, at a time when the demand for places exceeds supply." (39) 

In fact, as QERC reports, the rate of transition from school to higher education 
was significantly lower in the early 80s than it had been in the early 70s (1974: 
54.3 per cent; 1984: 4U4 per cent); there was also a decline over the period In 
the percentage of the age group enrolling (1974: 18 per cent; 1978: 15.9 per 
cent; 1982: 14.1 per cent; 1983: 14.7 per cent; 1984: 16.2 per cent) (40). 

8. Problems of change : 

Bassett Committee, 1978: Trends 1971-78 (Summery) 

The inevitable strain on people and institutions created by rapid change, increase 
in mental disorders; ongoing concerns over drugs and drug dependency, growing 
awareness of child bashing and wife bashing as central Issues, leading to a 
network of official and ancillary social welfare organisations, with the school 
establishing wider contacts In Its position as an Important social welfare agency, 
the movement towards more participatory and open decision-making, desire in 
youth for autonomy In their affairs and some disquiet about the world In which 
they live; changes among some in perspectives on work, with the latter being 
viewed as a means to the end of a richer personal life rather than an end in It- 
self; Increasing leisure and interest in education for leisure, growing awareness 
of difference which Is an essential part of a pluralist society, emergence of 
alternative life styles, which have focused attention on the social goals of 
education; public debate about social diversity. 

1987 perspective 

As we have seen In the preceding sections, those elements of stress and strain In 
the society identified by the 5v sett Committee have Intensified rather than 
diminished during the past nine years. An additional Indicator which has 
emerged is firstly the Identification and then the mounting Incidence of the 
Acquired Imm^^ne Deficiency Syndrome associated with sexual mores and the 
Increasing prevalence of drug addiction. There are mounting concerns about the 
quality of life, the thieat of a nuclear holocausi remolns, exacerbated by nucleor 
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accidents; worries about people*s relationship with the environment (both natural 
and chemical) have intensified. The new technologies have had some adverse 
environmental impacts. 

Australian youth statistics must be a cause of concern. For example. In 1984 
one-third of all deaths in the 15 to 24 age group were related to alcohol or other 
drugs; 36.7 per cent of persons killed in road accidents in 1983 were 17 to 25 
year olds; 39.4 per cent of all prisoners were aged under 25 years, with the age 
group 20 to 24 years having the highest prisoner:population rate of any age 
group. The number of homeless youth increases. In 1980-81, there were 12,382 
requests for emergency accommodation at services funded by the Youth Services 
Scheme. Only 43.4 per cent of these requests were met; in over a quarter of 
the cases the failure of the request was due to the services already being used 
to capacity (41). We have already noted the very high unemployment rates, the 
restricted number of tertiary places available and the high rates of marriage 
breakdown. 

If the problems outlined above are disturbing, the possibilities for both short- 
term and long-term positive action are steadily increasing. One of the oims of 
education Is to replace ignorance and prejudice with knowledge and compassion 
and to provide people with the tools and values to tackle problems. The ever- 
increasing quality of teachers and teacher educators is one of the most 
important and reassuring aspects of social change. There are countless examples 
of young people responding bravely and thoughtfully to the challenges which 
confront us all. That they do so is no small tribute to the schools which serve 
them and the broader community. 

Public interest in education : 

Bassett Committee, 1978; Trends 1971-78 (Summary) 

The emergence of education as an arena for public scrutiny, and the realisation 
that formal and Informal modes of learning and child support are inextricably 
mixed; shift in public attitudes towards education, closely linked with the 
perceived impact of technology in society; formal qualifications recognised as 
the main avenues for worthwhile careers; the emergence during the 70s of 
education as a major national issue; increase in Commonwealth expenditure on 
education and enlarged role. 

Some confusion about educational goals and pessimism thot education has failed 
to lead to fuller ond more affluent lives; demands thot the schools should 
operate in a pragmatic manner, concentroting on the development of work skills; 
debote over the respective claims of general, vocotionol and technical education; 
challenge to the long-ossumed nexus between educationol opportunity ond the 
ability to find good jobs, with high youth unemployment/ doubt and uncertainty 
about the nature and function of schools. 

1987 perspective 

Agoin, the comments of the Bassett Committee apply in 1987. The problems 
have not been resolved and rhe public debate about education - its procedures, 
purposes and outcomes ♦ continues at a heightened pace. Indeed, as v/e saw in 
Chapter 2, the education sysiems hove themselves, in launching their enquiries in 
the early 80s, called for public debate and submissions. This was notably the 
case with Education 2000 . In times of rapid change, such community discussion 
is essential. 

It is of Interest to note that in 1985 the Queensland Education Department 
convened a conference of seventy representatives of secondary and TAFE 
students from throughout the state to discuss Educotion 2000. The students 
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urged that teachers, students, parents, employers and employees be involved in 
« decision-making in educotion, and suggested that: 

"A uniform state-wide policy should be developed for student rep- 
resentative councils, ensuring coordinated and real support through a 
service to maintain their efficiency and effectiveness." (42) 

A particular perspective of the debate on the purposes of educotion is provided 
by analyses of industry needs and notional productivity concerns* These tend to 
focus on the secondary school but inevitably have implications for the earlier 
years of schooling and for the post-compulsory yeors* Both the Kirby Report and 
the QERC Report (43) may be regarded as responses to the voiced criticisms 
from industry. In similar vein, in the U.K., Tolley (44) reports that pilot projects 
have been funded in every local education authority with the intention of 
broadening the curriculum for the 14 to 18 year olds, providing a sound base of 
technological and vocational studies and encouraging exciting developments in 
methods of learning; he refers to teachers and trainers who "lack the will to step 
on to the escalator of change." He argues the need to put the new technology 
to work: 

"There is more to this than either extending the blackboard by using 
an overhead projector, or in putting on a VDU a page of information 
that might just os well stay in a book. It is the learning process 
itself that is under scrutiny and in process of change. Access to 
information bases; self-learning on demand; continual updating; com- 
petence based assessment and the loosening of the tyranny of the 
course timetable and of the examination system - increasingly these 
things will provide the context of learning. There will be limited 
effect on competence and skills unless, accompanying learning mo- 
terials that relate to the content of skills and knowledge, there is 
emphasis upon learning to learn and upon attitude change that must 
accompany learning. In companies therefore training must be ac- 
cepted as a central responsibility of management at all levels. And 
in educational institutions, the skills of learning must be continually 
developed." 

Other educationists believe that industry-oriented needs give greater weight to 
the vocational and technical (to science, technology ond the study of work and 
compu!?r skills) than to general education (45). They regret the pressure for a 
utilitarian criterion and the overemphasis on limited ond confined goals of 
schooling. The Commonwealth Schools Commission, for example, concludes thot: 

"It would be unfortunate if instrumental concerns for producing 
economically useful citizens overshadowed cultural and personal goals, 
some of which are mentioned in Chapter 5 of the QERC Report. 
Because of the nature of its inquiry, QERC has not strongly addressed 
the significance of worthwhile, culturally rich content and the appli- 
cation of processes which generate the capacity for critical reflection 
and greater 'cultural literacy'." 

The OECD analysis exemplifies the complex interrelotionships between education 
and the economy and provides a summary of the major issues, indicating in 
effect that there is no inevitable conflict between goals espoused by industry 
and those advocated by educationists: 

"It is apparent in examining education's wider environment that the 
economic, the social and the cultural aspects of contemporary change 
are so interlocking that often they cannot meaningfully be separated. 
It is increasingly realised that economic p'srformance is a function of 
the cultural values and social institutions in place in each country, 
education prominent among them. This takes on special significance 
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as if comes also to be recognised that education's role in preparing 
and fostering non-cognitive traits, and values and attitudes more 
generally, may be just as critical a part of its impact upon the 
economy as its transnriission of technical, cognitive knowledge and 
skills. Thus, education's role in equipping the populations of OECD 
countries for the economy and their working lives extends well beyond 
providing the 'right' level and mix of knowledge and skills, important 
though this is. It has a far-reaching, if often intangible, effect upon 
such factors as productivity, entrepreneurial attitudes, saving and 
consumption habits, attitudes to innovation and to job satisfaction, in- 
dustrial relations." (46) 

The School Commission's and the OECD's urging of the need for recognition of 
the wider goals of education is reflected in much of the current thinking and 
writing of educationists. There is an increasing concern that schooling should 
play its role in helping children and adolescents to deveiop life skills to equip 
them to function in adult life. These are well summed up by Evans and Poole: 

"To the extent that the social order presents problematic situations 
and to thrive requires adaptability and responsiveness, so too do 
different sets of life skills become important, for example, those of 
social relationships, self-management, social awareness, solving prob- 
lems, and learning how to learn." (47) 

Some conceptualisations of "life skills" emphasise the specific elements of the 
broad range required in the modern society; for example, Ellyard (48) includes: 

". a higher level of self-starting, self-realising and entrepreneurial 

skills than at present; 
. a constructive yet questioning attitude to technology, which is 
neither uncritical adulation, nor neo-Luddite abhorrence; 
a recognition of the relationship between science and technology 
on the one hand, and social, economic and ecological change on 
the other; 

a willingness to seek constructive and cooperative arrangements to 
deal with technological change in the workplace end in other 
areas; 

. a commitment to sharing equitably the benefits and costs of 
technological change; 

. a capacity to utilise educational services on a continuous basis 
better in order to improve levels of skills, particularly work skills 
and to develop new areas of knowledge throughout life; and 

. a world view, a greater concern for global cs well as national and 
regional problems. If we are going to trade more with the world, 
we have to be -nuch more perceptive about :he needs and interests 
of other cultures." 



CHANGING EDUCATION CONTEXTS AND LEARNING ENVIRONMENTS 

Significant changes in education have taken place in Queensland since the last review 
of teacher education was conducted in 1978. There follows a brief summary of the 
major developments which have occurred in both the stote and non-state systems. 
Many of the school-level changes mentioned have implications for the preparation of 
teachers in this state. 

The areas outlined indicate a number of substantial changes in the ways education is 
viewed ond delivered. Particularly significant are the changes which have occurred in 
the curricula of schools and in the process of schooling itself. 
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1. Changes in curriculum development and implementation : 



(a) Curriculum development 



In recent years, the trend towards school-based curriculum development has 
increased significantly. This trend can be seen in all levels of education. 
Education 2000 emphasises that school-based processes must be active in 
implementing educational programs relevant to the needs of students and the 
community. The growing acceptance of ochool-based initiatives as integral 
components of curriculum development has been accompanied by increased 
responsibilities for schools and by increased pressures for school-level accounta- 
bility. Later in this chapter there is reference to teacher mobility; this level of 
mobility has implications for school-based curriculum development. 

At the preschool level, both teachers and parents play a major role in developing 
the aims and philosophy and selecting appropriate resources. Currently the Edu- 
cation Department is working on the development of curriculum guidelines for 
the preschool year; these, through the support they wnl offer to the preschools, 
should strengthen even further the programs which are offered. Primary 
curriculum development occurs within a system-level structure that piovides the 
framework within which schools prepare and implement their educational pro- 
grams. The tendency has been for primary curriculum development to become 
more oriented towards process, concepts and skills, allowing for the possibility of 
developing curriculum materials at the local level that reflect the needs of the 
particular community ssrved by the school. At the secondary level, teachers and 
schools have a significant input into subject syllabuses, especially for programs 
registered as "School Subjects". The TAPE system involves a lorge number of 
individuals and organisations in the formulation of curriculum, including students 
themselves, relevant employer and employee groups, and professional and special 
interest groups. 

The Department of Education's discussion document Education 2000 suggests the 
need for greater curricular continuity to be promoted through broad, system- 
level guidelines. It would seem that, for the years of pre-compulsory and 
compulsory education, the trend will be towards the development of P-lO curri- 
cula, which in the Department's view "could be seen as a gradual progression 
from a holistic development approach at preschool level, into specific subject 
streams pursued in ways that help students to achieve the individual depths of 
L derstanding required to undertake a range of study and employment options 
following Year 10"; the Report continues: 

"... relationships between the senior primary and junior secondary 
areas could be strengthened if curriculum guides were developed to 
span this period in a coordinated way in order to focus on skills, 
concepts and processes, organised around a common core of major 
subjects but with diversification being provided through the use of 
electives in Years 9 and 10." (49) 

Australian education systems have for several decades endorsed a concept of a 
broad common education program (with a fosteiing of individual interests) at the 
level of primary schooling, but until recently this has not been the case in 
secondary education. Presently there is a fundamental reappraisal of the se- 
condary schools - their goals, programs, structures and processes. To achieve 
the broader goals of education, and to meet the needs of the full spectrum of 
students, a number of the recent state enquiries into education have called for a 
substantial core of studies for all students throughout the total secondary 
program supplemented by a wide range of electives, the latter to receive an 
increasing emphasis through the later years. The common core is seen to be 
essential to foster the development of all children, to engage them meaningfully 
in the learning ond developments necessary for effective and personally satis- 
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fying participation in life in today's and tomorrow's v/orld. Thus, the Victorian 
Ministerial Review of Post-Compulsory Schooling Discussion Paper (50) nomin- 
ated five areas (mathematics, science/technology, humanities, the arts and the 
study of society), each to be pursued in some form by all, with common 
elements and alternatives within each area, all elements to be challenging and 
to be pursued with vigour. Middle ton et al. (51) have compared the seven 
schemes which have been proposed for the different states and territories. 

Education 2000 does not propose such a core for the post-compulsory years. 
Rather, in response to the need to reappraise the approaches taken by both 
secondary schools and TAPE colleges in light of the present socio-economic 
conditions, the Report suggests, as an option for consideration, that educational 
programs for the post-compulsory secondary and TAPE sectors be coordinated 
and developed cooperatively to cater adequately for the widely divergent needs 
of students and the requirements of employers and institutions of higher 
education. 

With respect to secondary schools in Queensland, implementation of the pro- 
posals of the Review of School-Based Assessment (52) bears testimony to the 
increased role of schools in the development of curricula particularly with 
respect to broad framework syllabuses. It is considered that these developments 
have the potential for making curricula more relevant to the needs of students 
and more responsive to the oijtside v/orld. 

There has been, in the last several years, a growing emphasis on school 
evaluation: in its formative mode, this has had a very real impact on curri- 
culum, particularly at the primary school level. The definition of "curriculum" 
in this context implies and includes: programs, policies, philosophies, pastoral 
care, discipline and management, all of which have undergone significant 
changes. In Catholic schools, these changes are associated with initiatives such 
as the school level evaluation program, and similar evaluative techniques. 
Cooperative school evaluation is also becoming an increasing characteristic of 
the state school scene. 

(b) Curriculum support 

To meet the needs caused by changes in curricula, employing authorities have 
increased the .provision of support services - in terms of both professional, 
specialist support and non-professional support. Some of these involve resource 
and remedial teachers and teacher aides, as well as the extension of guidance 
and resource services and in-service education. 

(c) Links between school and community 

A further example of the developing curricular links between schools and the 
outside working environment is the increasing involvement of schools in work 
experience programs. 

These work experience programs usually fall into three categories: 

General programs in which work experience is offered to all or most of the 
students in a particular year level; 

Programs associated with special transition education courses for selected 
. students; 

Subject-oriented programs associated with the teaching of a particular subject 
such as social studies or vocational subjects. 

Within TAPE institutions, curricula are particularly responsive to changes in the 
work place. The TAPE system is able to respond to changing employment de- 
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mands and community needs, and is able to prepare students for broad life roles. 
There has been a major increase in the number of TAFE courses offered in 
recent years, especially since 1977 when the TAFE system became part of the 
tertiary sector for Commonwealth funding purposes. The range of courses 
offered has been greatly expanded, particularly in the area of pre-vocational 
courses and courses designed to foster greater community involvement in tech- 
nical education. 

Since the 1970s, there has been increasing community interest in education and 
concern for accountability. Debates over the basics (3Rs) in education, standards 
of education, human relationships courses and religious education in schools have 
ensued. Similar debates prompted the appointment in 1978 of a Parliamentary 
Select Committee to investigate the education system. 

To enhance the quality of the learning environment in Catholic schools there has 
been introduced the School Board Development Program (resulting in extended 
and more meaningful parental involvement). Leadership Development Programs, 
and at the student level. Personal Development Programs which focus on 
students' self-image and the dignity of the individual. In the state sector. 
Education 2000 indicates the strong need for educational decision-making to be 
informed by community needs and aspirations. In the late 70s regional directors 
were encouraged to establish regional education advisory councils; the Commit- 
tee reviewing the Education 2000 submissions noted support for such councils 
(53). The Department addressed the need, in addition, for local liaison and 
proposed that avenues be explored for enhancement of communications between 
all types of educational institutions and their respective communities. 

In recent years, schools have made increased efforts to come to terms with 
issues affecting the community generally, particularly those which have special 
significance for children. As a result, measures have been adopted to assist 
children from other cultures, gifted and talented children and handicapped 
children and to make not only teachers but all students aware of the needs of 
these and other special groups. Further, the schools are responding to public 
need and demand through the introduction of computer education programs at 
primary and secondary school levels. One would expect changes in school curri- 
cula to continue cs schools anticipate and respond to ccmmynity needs and 
concerns; for example, there is likely to be increased emphasis on environmental 
education, personal development and health education; the teaching of com- 
munity languages is lik:,iy to be extended, and there may well be increased 
efforts to ensure that all Australian children learn a second language. In 
addition, the information technology can be expected to develop a stronger place 
in the school curriculum with c'tention to the expanded range of literacy skills 
and, moreover, the technology itself may be expected to enhance collaborative 
efforts among schools in curriculum development. 

2* Student assessment and credentialling ; 

Queensland was the first of the education authorities to replace totally the 
external examination at the end of secondary schooling with school-based assess- 
ment. At the beginning of the period under review, with the adoption of the 
Review of School-Based Assessment, there was a shift from norm-referenced to 
criterion-based assessment of students. Furthermore, the focus of the assess- 
ments widened. ROSBA had recommended the determination of competency in 
four domains: 

(i) the acquisition and exercise cf :specified cognitive ^ills in a particular 
subject (process competency); 

(ii) the acquisition of specified content in a particular subject (content com- 
petency); 

(iii) the acquisition and exercise of specified practical skills in a particular 
subject (practical skill competency); 
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(iv) the manifestation of affective responses in so far as they are manifested in 
overt performance* (54) 

Criterion-based assessment is particularly complex; as the Blackburn report in 
Victoria suggests and as a Queensland University Education Department team 
notes, "its practice is fraught with complex theoretical and operational 
difficulties" (55). During the forthcoming years, it is expected that further 
progress will be made in the resolution of these difficulties. Teacher education 
programs need to ensure student teachers are thoroughly conversant with such 
developments. 

Currently there is in Australia widespread concern about procedures which 
allocate students, at the completion of Year 12, a single aggregate score which 
summorises their school achievements ond provides a ronk order of students. In 
Queensland, this single score, the TE score, is based on school assessments 
moderated by results on the Australian Scholastic Aptitude Test. The public 
concern in Queensland has led to the estoblishment of a Working Party by the 
Minister's Joint Advisory Committee on Post-Secondary Education and the Board 
of Secondary School Studies to review all aspects of entrance to tertiary 
institutions in Queensland; the issues under exploration include the effects on 
secondary schools of tertiary entronce requirements and issues connected with 
qualification for tertiary study, selection for limited tertiary places and the 
effects on tertiary courses of tertiary entrance procedures. 

There is an associated but wider issue, also under public scrutiny; this is the 
form of the exit statement provided to students leaving school. At present in 
Queensland, as in other states, informotion is provided only on levels of 
achievement in the subjects studied. There is widespread concern over the 
reporting of student progress and attempts to ensure that certificates or school 
reports reflect as accurotely and comprehensively as possible the students' 
achievements in all studies and, furthermore, provide informotion on their 
participation in school activities and their personal qualities. It has been sug- 
gested that such details would prove more useful to a wider range of users, 
including the students themselves, than is the cose with current certificates. 
Furthermore, it is difficult to assure students that all their school endeovours 
are valued only certain of these are the subject of assessment and report; 
assessment procedures exert strong influence upon their selection of the 
activities to which they will direct their energy and talent. Again, it might be 
expected that this issue will be addressed in the near future. 

3* Nature of schools: 

(a) Numbers 

There has been a steady increase in the number and types of schools operating in 
Queensland, particularly non-government schools. The number of approved non- 
government schools increased by 13.7 per cent between 1979 and 1986, compared 
with an increase in the government sector of 6.5 per cent. In 1979, there was a 
total of 1,567 government and non-government primary, secondary and special 
schools, while in 1986 this figuie was 1,693. The number of teachers employed 
in 1979 was 25,339 while in November 1986 there were 31,317 teachers in 
primary, secondary and special schools, this represented an increase of 23.6 per 
cent (56). 

(b) Diversity of schools 

There has been considerable diversification in the types of schools in which 
Queensland children are educated. In the government sector. Senior Colleges 
have been opened ot Hervey Bay and Alexandra Hills. These represent a new 
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concept for educating Years 11 and 12 students. A middle school, catering for 
students from Years 4-10, was opened in Roma in 1987. 

One important dimension of the plurality which exists in the Australian society is 
parental aspirations regarding the climate of tne schools in which their children 
will be educated. In the non-government sector, there has been a marked 
increase in the number of Fundamentalist Christian schools and the number of 
pupils being educated in Montessori schools has also increased. In Queensland, as 
elsewhere in Australia, there is the emergence of a trend in the desire of some 
parents to assume total responsibility for the education of their own children 
within their own homes. 

Recent implementation of satellite technology strategies has meant major advan- 
ces for the schooling of some rural and isolated students, an exciting example 
being the current Mount Isa School of the Air trial. Services to pupils have also 
been enhanced in the state system through such initiatives as the Priority 
Country Area Program, the expanded Remote Schools Video Tape Scheme, the 
Isolated Children's Special Education Unit, and developments in preschool and 
primary correspondence programs. A further example is the new Distance 
Education Centres opened in 1987 at Longreach and Charters Towers to cater for 
isolated children in these areas from preschool to Year 10 levels. The extended 
campus approach has enabled students at small secondary schools to broaden 
their choice of subjects through special linkages with the Secondary Corres- 
pondence School. A report which can be expected to exert a considerable 
influence on distance education in the future in Queensland has recently been 
completed by a Ministerial advisory committee (57). 

Staffing of schools ; 

Analysis of the qualifications of teachers in Queensland schools (58) over the 
period 1980-1986 shows a doubling in the number of teachers with four-year 
qualifications (from 20.9 to 38.7 per cent). The proportion with three-year quali- 
fications has remained relatively constant (39.9 to 41.3 per cent) and there has 
been a welcome decrease in the number with fewer than three years of higher 
educotion: the proportion in this group has been halved (39.2 to 20.0 per cent). 
Table 1 summarises these trends. 

Tobie 1: Qualifications of teachers employed in schools in Queensland. 1980- 
1986 



PERCCNTACES OF 1EADCRS 

UVEIS or EDUCATIUNAL 
QUALIFICATIONS OF 
TEADCRS BY LEVELS OF 



sanoLiNc 


1980 


1961 


1962 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 


Four-ycor 
















Preschool 


2.7 


4.5 


6.9 


0.4 


10.4 


11.4 


12.0 


Primnry and special 


6.3 


12.2 


18.0 


20.0 


23.2 


24.6 


25.3 


Secondary 


41.3 


45.0 


51.2 


52.5 


55.5 


56.5 


57.0 


Totol 


20.9 


24.7 


30.6 


>2.6 


36.0 


37.5 


38.7 


Tbrec-ycor 
















Preschool 


es.i 


65.7 


85.4 


84.6 


83.0 


82.5 


81.6 


Primary and special 


46.8 


50.6 


50.6 


51.0 


50.0 


50.1 


51.0 


Secondary 


22.6 


23.7 


23.9 


25.2 


24.4 


24.2 


25.5 


Totol 


39.9 


41.6 


41.5 


42.0 


40.8 


40.5 


41.3 


Less ttuHi three years 
















Preschool 


12.3 


9.8 


7.6 


6.0 


6.6 


6.1 


6.4 


Primary and special 


42.9 


37.1 


31.4 


29.0 


26.7 


25.3 


23.7 


Secondary 


36.1 


31.2 


24.0 


22.3 


20.0 


19.4 


16.7 


Totol 


39.2 


33.7 


27.9 


25.4 


23.2 


22.0 


20.0 
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years of formal teacher educaHon q^^^^^^^^^^ 1^"^^ ""^'^ '^'^^ 

comparison of fhe qualificationrof^ f!nll^^^ ° concern. A 

thuMr older colleaguer how^^^ ^'^^ °^ with those of 

have fewer than III ^^3%^^^ ^^^^^^^^^ °^ ^o-- now 



Table 2 : Level of teacher qualifications by age 



Under 40 years 
40 years and over 



PERCENTAGES 



FOUR-YEAR 



THREE-YEAR 



LESS THAN 
THREE YEARS 



38.9 
38,3 



52.6 
18.8 



8.6 

42.8 



The^^chonging oge distribuHon of the present teocher work force is shown 



in 



Iable3: Ages of teachers in government and non-government schools, Queens- 




20-29 
30-39 
40-49 
50+ 



1980 



47.0 
28.2 
15.5 
9.2 



1981 

45.4 
28.7 
16.8 
9.0 



1982 

43.3 
29.7 
18.2 
8.8 



1983 



1984 



1985 



1986 



41.0 
31.6 
18.9 
8.7 



33.5 
32.8 
20.2 
8.5 



36.4 
33.9 
21.0 
8.6 



29.2 
35.2 
24.7 
10.8 



In't^aSrto pt::rvice'feaSredT£n°or^'^ ^'^'^^^^ 
of non-schoolleavers (inTparA n"^ Programs induce a substantial cohort 
courses were aged 2? or over) th! ^ni *° Diploma of Teaching 

the figures in ?he above °tabl^ Ssclosi t'hatTh ° ^hu! 

older and more experienced becoming both 

I,«ea"sed'rn rfcenT'^aS Itir h "T^ ^° ^^^^"^ Q"--'''"^ has also 
shortage aieas suet as mathemSLs and "T"''' '° 

and manual arts. The employrenrorfer^^^^^^^^^^ -^j-^^ 
tures provides new perspectives wi hr the'%?°T°^^^^ 

encouraged by all relevant authorities '"^ ^een 

nuTe7oE°chi;tntt7enlg^^^^^^^^^^ tt? '"'^'-^^ '""-^ ^"^^ 

.eduction of class si.es-, an^SStt^^^oSe^X^^^^^^^ 



>ne cargete recon^onded by the Parliamentary Select Co^^ittee on Education „eT^ 
25 in Years 1, 2 and 3 
30 in Years 4 to 10 
25 in Years 11 and 12, and 
25 in miJ^ed year groups (composite classes). 
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age in Queensland* and the increasing retention rales in Years 11 and 12 which 
were discussed earlier in this chapter. 



Changes to the Education Act which widened the scope/ provision and mode of 
special education services have also meant modificalions to the demand for 
specialist teachers* In particular/ the gradual implementation of a policy of 
placing children in their "least restrictive educational environment" has resulted 
in larger proportions of children with mild to moderare intellectual handicaps 
being catered for in the regular school system/ rather than in segregated special 
settings. This development has significant implications for teacher education. 

Closer links belween TAPE colleges and secondary schools aimed at providing 
broader/ more relevant curriculum options in the post-compulsory school years 
have meant modifications to the way upper secondary schooling is conceptualised 
(especially in reference to non-academic creas} and in the teaching force 
required. 

Changing demands for teachers are also inevitable in the light of the responsi- 
bility for schooling throughout the Torres Strait Islands having been assumed by 
the Department of Education from 1985. 

Support for the further professional development of teachers is available in a 
variety of forms; this issue is addressed in Chapter 7. At this stage/ it may be 
noted that while the colleges and universities offer a large array of formal 
award courses which can be undertaken by teacherS/ only a limited number of 
places is available in any one year. 

Both the state and non-state school systems offer a number of short/ non-award 
courses for the benefit of their staff. Those offered by the Department of 
Education include Excellence in Teaching/ Effective Reading in Content Aveos, 
and Basic Literacy in the Primary School. The Early Literacy In-Service Course 
(ELIC) has involved state/ Catholic and other non-government schools and has 
been very popular amongst teachers. In non-government schools/ in-service 
courses focusing on ethos/ philosophy and values have increasingly been offered/ 
and have enhanced the quality of the learning environments in those schools. 

Further professional development opportunities have been afforded to teachers in 
recent years as a result of specific Teacher Development Programs. One 
example is the School Community Initiative Program designed to involve the 
community in identifying local school needs end to assist teachers to devise 
strategies which will develop their capacities to sat'r/y ^hose needs. The 
progressive reduction of Commonwealth funds for professional de^^elopment pro- 
grams has been noted and criticised (see Appendix IV: In-Service: Continuing 
Professional Development: Resources)/ from the end of 1986 specific funds for 
the Professional Development Program were discontinued. 

A significant development within the state system is the growing emphasis on 
the provision of consultancy services that are school- focused (rather than school- 
based). A number of ncn award courses including some of those mentioned above 
are being backed up and followed through with school-focused consultancy 
services. 

The satellite system offers new possibilities for the provision of in-service 
education for teachers; already there are moves in this direction**/ with a 
piloting of ^he ELIC program under way in 1986. 



* This increase is in part due to interstate migration patterns. 
These ore discussed further in Chapter 7. 




Current patterns in the deployment af teachers continue to stress the generalist 
rale of the primary school teacher and the specialist (subject matter) role af the 
secondary school teacher. These conceptualisations of the rales af teachers may 
not endure. Already there is concern that teachers of adolescents should be able 
ta facilitate the growth of their students across the wide domains af the school 
program rather than seek merely to develop competencies in specific subject 
areas. At the primary level, changes in the clientele of schools and in the gools 
of the school programs are leoding to a questioning of whether the concept of 
generalist teacher, across all areas of the curriculum, is a tenable one, even with 
the support of speciolist teachers on staff and visits by advisers. Education 2000 
gives a hint of a changing conception: 

"Leorning environments far students in Years P-6 could continue ta be 
organised predominantly on a home-room^ome-teacher basis, with 
specialist teachers serving in a consultancy capacity as required. 
Environments for students in Years 9 and 10 could continue to be 
organised predominantly on a specialist-facility/specialist-teacher ba- 
sis but with particular teachers taking clusters af subjects ta preserve 
a home-group feeling as for as prGcticable. Years 7 and 8 could 
provide a progressive transition from one approach to the other." (59) 

It may well be that the future will see even greater changes in what is 
perceived as desirable for ond achievable by primary and secondary teachers. 

A further change in role which would have a significant effect an teacher 
education is envisaged: the creation of positions on school staff which, through 
offering a new type of career opportunity, would permit very competent teachers 
to remain in the classroom. This possibility is foreshadowed in Education 2000: 

"It is proposed that considerotion be given to the development of 
career opportunities for teachers who wish to provide leadership in 
the areas af teaching excellence and curriculum knowledge, end to da 
so as practising teachers." (60) 

and in the state government's Education Policy Initiatives (October 1986): 

"Ta encourage gifted teachers to remain in the classroom as a career, 
a Master Teacher concept, with appropriate monetary rewards, will be 
developed .far both schools and colleges." 

Such a development could create an opportunity for more effective school 
experiences for teacher education students and the induction of new staff as 
well as the implementation of school and staff development programs. 

Participation by the Commonwealth government in education : 

In addition to the ongoing role of the state in education, programs hove been 
developed by the Federal government in the lost decade which aim at redressing 
disadvan^age and catering for perceived outstanding needs in porticulor areas. 

The Kormef Committee in 1973 highlighted the existing inodequocies of the 
school system in meeting the needs of some groups and, endorsing a philosophy 
of equality of opportunity, advocated special funding support by the Common- 
wealth to achieve for these groups three objectives: equality of opportunity, 
enjoyable and fruitful school experience and the development of the schools into 
new 'open* institutions, less alienated from their communities. Groups who were 
the focus of special concern were: the socio-economicolly disadvantaged, non- 
English-speaking migrants. Aborigines, residents of remote areas and children 
with disabilities. Since its formation, the Commonwealth Schools Commission 
has continued to provide additional support under its Special Purpose Programs 
to those schools, in both the government and non-government sectors, whose 
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enrolments include significont proportions of students from these groups. In 
oddition the priority groups identified by the Commonweolth hove widened over 
the yeors to include/ for exomple, girls, eorly school leovers ond gifted ond 
tolented students. By Januoty 1987, the Commonweolth Schools Commission wos 
supporting the following progroms: 

Disodvontoged Schools Progrom 

Porticipotion ond Equity Progrom 

Bosic Leorning in Primory Schools Progrom 

Speciol Educotion Progrorr 

English os o Second Longuoge Progrom 

Ethnic Schools Progrom 

Country Areos Progrom 

Educotion Centres Progrom 

Projects of Notionol Significonce Progrom: 

Arts in Educotion 

Aboriginol Educotion 

Educotion of Girls 

Support for Bosic Leorning 

Professionol Development 

Multiculturol Educotion 

Technology in Schooling 

Innovotions in School Orgonisotion. (61) 

Stote ond territory goverr.nnents ond non-government educotion outhorities hove 
olso developed progroms and resources oimed ot improving the quolity of 
educotion for members of f*iese groups, sometimes, but not olwoys, in response 
to the Commonweolth Schools Commis ion's initiotives. 

Trends for the future ; 

The chonges outlined obove, while vorying significontly in their detoils, never- 
theless exhibit o number of common feotures which moy be impoxtont indicotors 
of trends which ore likely to continue into the future. 

The increosing role of the school and its community in curriculum development 
ond the estoblishment of closer links with the working environment represent on 
importont trend for the coming yeors ot leost. The consequent chonges which 
will occur in schools hove implicotions not only for the workings of the schools 
themselves but olso for the woys teochers ore prepored for teoching in these 
schools. 

It seems likely thot, olthough the ropldly expending dato bose ond the cppllcotion 
of new technology could be o centrollsing force in curriculum development, there 
will continue to be o strong pressure for greoter decentrolisotion of curriculum 
development ot both the school ond regionol levels. This will be necessory to 
ensure flexible, relevont ond ropid responses to locol community needs. There 
moy well be increosed tension between opposing moves towords cerarolisotion 
ond decentrolisotion. 

There hos been progress in Queenslond towords improving interaction ond 
portnership between schools and their communuties in the educotion of children, 
but there is room for further development. Mony members of the school 
community ore octively porticipoting in the life of the school to on extent 
unheord of o decode or so ogo. This level of interoction of school ond com- 
munity is chorocteristic of oil levels of schooling, especiolly the preschool stoge. 
In estoblishing effective links with their communities schools need to be owore 
of the existence ond Influence of non-schcol-bosed educotionol progroms such os 
those offered by commerciol orgonisotions ond by the medio. The preporotlon of 
teochers needs to poy heed to these developments. 



One fac or constraining community-school interaction at the local school level is 
the mobility of both the teaching force and of community members (see earlier 
discussion). The Board's July 1985 census of all teachers in Queensland sought 
from each principal informcition on the length of time each teacher on staff had 
been employed at that school. The median length of time was 2.5 years. Only 
just over a quarter (27.2 per cent) had taught for five years or more at their 
present school and almost as many (26.6 per cent) had been on the staff of that 
school for less than a year. 

Table 4 presents an analysis, showing the percentages of teachers in preschools/ 
primary, special and secondary schools in varying sizes of schools, who had fewer 
than two years* experience at that particular school. 



Table 4; Mobility of teachers, Queensland, by size of school. Percentages of 
teachers who in July 1985 had taught at present school for less than 
two years 



Size OF SCKOOt 
(i.o* ^k]• or Tcochora) 



leva OF SCHOOLIMG 


1-9 


10-19 


20^9 


50^ 


SCHOOLS 


Preachool 


66 








66 


Prinmry 


54 


49 


32 


37 


39 


Special 


59 


45 


50 




50 


Secondary 


74 


51 


48 


40 


43 



These figures suggest that it must be extremely difficult, given also a relatively 
mobile population of families, for the school or the community to achieve a firm 
Identity, an identity which could be regarded as a prerequisite to effective 
school-community partnerships. Randell (1984) identified fourteen challenges 
facing educators in Australia in the 80s: the first of these was the difficulty of 
establishing fruitful relationships between school and community, her final chal- 
lenge was the achievement of the participation of parents with students and 
teachers in decision-making about what the schools are for and what should be 
done for young human beings and the engagement of the community in edu- 
cational issues in terms of integrated policies (62). 

The attitudes of potential participants in interactions are shaped by past policies 
and practices and by the perceptions each group has of the other's role and 
attitudes. In earlier eras, interactions between schools and their communities 
were more limited in degree and in focus than current policies advocate. 
Further development in this field is, then, contingent upon procedures which will 
modify, where need be, existing attitudes. A Board study in July 1984 sought 
from secondary school principals their views on projected developments, the data 
are illuminating: 92 per cent approved closer connections between schools and 
local communities and almost as many (90 per cent) favoured greater use by 
schools of expertise available in the local community. However, only 51 per 
cent desired increased involvement by school communities In school curriculum 
decisions (63). 

It would seem that there is a particular challenge to teacher education: not only 
must teachers be helped to develop attitudes and skills appropriate to school- 
community interaction, but they must also develop those skills which will enable 
them to "tune in" to the particular orientations and needs of a series of school 
communities. 
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The effects of technology will be significant in future canceptians of the rales of 
the learner and of the teacher, and have obvious implications for teacher 
education. 

At present, teacher education programs are designed to prepare teachers for 
working with specific age groups: in early childhood education or in pre- 
schools and primary schools, or in secondary schools or in TAPE colleges. The 
prospect of changes in the organisation of schooling has implicat'^ns far the 
structure of teacher education programs. In the future ottenfion will need to be 
paid to the preparation of teachers who work with students in post-compulsory 
years, as links between secondary schools ond TAPE colleges strengthen end as 
the number of senior colleges expands. 

Finally, we .leed to consider the likely learning environments of the future. The 
changes which will take place in learning environments will be dependent upon a 
number of factors including: 

government policies; 

funding for education and teacher education; 
. the role of the community, including the working environment, in helping to 
determine educational change; 

the pressures placed on the education system as a result of the increasing 
demand for education and re-education; and 
the impact of technology. 

The learning environments of the future Can be assumed, on the basis of current 
and emergent trends in the schools and in society at large, to be likely to exhibit 
thf following characteristics: 

organised for the implementation of a core and elective program designed to 
foster student development in a diversity of areas of knowledge and ex- 
perience and in the mastery of a range of learning processes; 

. personalised and coring, marked by responsiveness ^nd flexibility in meeting 
students* educational and developmental needs; 

involving a suitable balance of cooperative and competitive relationships, 
fostering skills and attitudes appropriate to effective social interactions; 

involving students, in a developmentolly appropriate manner, in school affairs; 

utilising assessment practices which emphasise processes as well as outcomes 
and which promote self-assessment and a gradual assumption by students of 
responsibility for their own learning; 

. information rich, with utilisation of information technology, in urban, rural 
and remote locations, and oriented to assisting students to achieve progres- 
sive mastery over technology as a tool in learning ono* to enhance their ease 
and confidence in being effective members of a modern, post^industriol 
society; 

developed as learning resource cer*res, recognised as but one of ttie learning 
environments of students, which include also the home, the workplace and the 
community centres, with the school capitalising on learnings achieved ir 
other places and assisting students to integrate their learnings; 

effectively linked with the commuijity; 

. staffed by professionals, assisted by a variety of resource people from the 
community as well as system and regional' specialist advisers; 

. comprising a range of students diverse in age, cultural background, abilities, 
life goals; 
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. comprising groups of students organised on varying bases and taught by 
varying arrangements of cooperating teachers; 

. located in a diversity of schools and of school structures. 
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CHAPTER 4 



THE TEACHERS IN THEIR SCHOOLS AND COMMUNITIES: 
TEACHER ROLES AND TEACHER QUALfiTES 



Views expressed in submissions and at public meetings 

Many commzntA wvin madd about tha addUionaZ and knowlad^z tzacheM 

would fizquAJiz in thz {^utuJiz bdcjoumi^d o^ thz incAeMing complzKAXy o^ 60CA.tty. 
At thz 6amt tarn, wa6 Kzcognli^zd that tdaohoM would cort/t<,mie to weeJ to be 
ablz to plan (^ofi IzoAnlng, to manage, thz leoAning znvAAonjmnt, and to moviUofi 
and Q.\)oJLucitt pe/ijJoA/nawce. 

The. ability to coimunlcatt e.iie.cUveZy voith 6tude.nt^, cottexiguz^, and the. 
cormuniXy wa4 ^een to 6e an JbnponXant quality, Tki6 m6 fieZate.d to tejaoheM' 
abilities to Involve paAe.nt(> and the. community In school policy and p/tactcce, 
and to ofigaYia^e. appKopnAjoite. acUviXie6. Ton tku to ocojji, texLcheM would 
need thz neZzvont attitudes and 6kiZl6 including an ouxvieneii the. weeck o^ 
indw&tny and comme/ice de/Uvzd ^fiom mexming^ul involvement w<Xh the^e ^ectofu. 
Comunication with diven^z communities, including multitinguol communities, 
wa6 n.ecogni6ed a^ nequining special hkJUUU. Special communicative skUls weAe 
seen ^ as necessary ^ok intenxiction with students having specific leoAwtng 
dif^iioilties and theiK parents, students jjo/t whom EngliJih jU a second 
language, handicapped children, the gifted, vOJiy young chiZdAen and w<th pro- 
fessional suppont pensonneZ. 

The i/>sue was Aoiaed of the social weZfoAe Aoles in which teachens oAe 
incAeasingly becoming involved: acting as sappontens and counsetlons, 6e.n.v^ng 
as poAent substitutes and confidants, identifying and AepofuUng suspected 
child abuse, and sometimes assisting students and poAents with pensonal 
problems . Some considered that professional persons with the approprAjite ex- 
pzrtise were required, but others felt that teachers were -tw the best pos^on 
to assume these roles. 

Art ex^en^-tort of the xole of teachers in facititating lexxAwuig and hetp^ng 
students to become autonomous learnens, while at the some time ^ervA^ng as 
their academic guides, was highlighted. Thus teachens would ^.ncreas^ngly need 
to be consultants, project organisers and resouAce persons, 6uch roles neces- 
sitating a high degtee of planning ability. With the incAease JLn advanced 
technnology, teacheAS needed to hc.ve a firm knowledge and unde'X^tand^ng of 
technology and its applications, and the ability to use this technology w^tkin 
the classAoom as well as to capitalise on the out-of-school learning 
opportunities it cAeated for students. 

Marti/ respondents considered that teachers should ha\.*e a deep understanding of 
human development and of life. Their coAing approach would include Supporting 
students and creating developmental opportunities for them. Some commentators 
considered the teacher's role as a tAansmitteA of knowledge to be paramount 
for producing useful, skilled, and motivated individuals for society, but most 
emphasised the importance of a love of, learning and enthusiasm for teacktng. 

f^any submission writers considered that teachers should be well- educated per- 
sons with a knowledge base adequate to the diSchargi^. of thevi teaching role, a 
sound understaniing of theories of education and the ability to reflect thiS 
understanding in their practices, and attitudes appropriate to theiA member- 
ship of the profession. 
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Tht att/ubiUe^ oi teach^ ovuUintd above. <vit indicjcitivt th^ majoKylQjm 
exp/te^^ed; fiowevet they aJie not meoni to KepKthent an exhaustive tUting OjJ 
the, quatUie^ 6een a& desviabZe ioK teacheAS in a ahangina society. 

Views expressed by students 

During International Year for Youth in 1985, in a survey of the attitudes towards 
schools and schooling held by students in Years 10, 11 ond 12, the students were 
asked: "What constitutes a good teacher?" (1)- Their responses are shown in Table 5. 



Table 3; A good teacher: student views 





fkequejcy of 

MENTION 
(No. of responses: 


S 

RESPONSE 


Caring, understanding, encouraging, helpful, patient 


1,569 


23.6 


Cojwnunicates, explains subject well, makes learning 
enjoyable/interesting 


1,031 


ICC 


Fair discipline, unbiased, doesn't have favourites 


608 


9.1 


Friendly 


463 


7.0 


Gives individual attention, interested/involved 
with individual students 


458 


6.9 


Hurnorous 


448 


6.7 


Can control class/disruptive students 


366 


5.5 


On the same level as students 


363 


5.5 


Respects students, listens to students 


356 


5.4 


Knows subject 


186 


2.8 


Interested in subject, teaching 


147 


2.2 


Can share n confidence 


102 


1.5 



The Board's perspective 

The Board recognises that teachers play a variety of roles and therefore require o 
range of competencies. These roles derive from learners' needs, societal needs, 
chahgeb in the roles formerly performed by other societal institutions, tht roles and 
functions assigned to schools, and employing authorities' staffing policies. Not only 
are these roles diverse in origin but they are enacted in various locations: in the 
classroom, in the school, in the home, in the local district, in professional gatherings 
and study centres and in the community at large. While teaching/learning activities 
with students as focus are a major element of teachers' tasks, the staff play other 
central roles; as curriculum planners, as decision-makers within the body corporate of 
the school, as supporters and counsellors of the young, as resource persons, as students 
themselves of the locol and wider society, as interpreters of school policy and of 
schooling, as advocates for education and as members of the profession, contributing 
to that profession and extending their own professional competence. 

Drawing upon all available sources and having particular regard to the emerging 
nature of schools and society, the Board has arrived at a view of the competencies 
which it believes are required of teachers if they are to enact effectively their 
multiplicity of roles. As is always the case in deliberations of this nature, the Board 
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has envisaged a profile of competencies which might be said to constitute the "ideal" 
teacher. We share with the NITE Committee (2) the understanding that no teacher 
will be likely to perform equally well in all of his or her ascribed roles but that the 
"ideal" constitutes the proper basis for considering the goals, processes and content of 
teacher education. It provides, too, an informed basis for decisions about the 
selection of entrants to teacher education programs. Moreover, the existence of a 
portrait of the ideal offers the reflective teacher engaged in self-evaluation a 
stimulus to further improvement. 

For each individual teacher, the profile of his or her relative strengths and weaknesses 
becomes the significant factor affecting the quality of education offered and the 
quality of his or her contribution to the school, community and profession. Beyond 
this, the Board is guided in its thinking by the fact that, except in the case of a one- 
teacher school, students attend not a class but a school staffed by a group of 
teachers. The climate and effectiveness of the school are dependent to a large 
degree upon the principaPs leadership and the collaborative working together of the 
staff. This view emphasises not so much the particular attributes of each teacher but 
rather the complementary strengths of the members of the teaching team. Thus, it is 
probably unrealistic to expect that all staff of a school will have outstanding strengths 
as diagnosticians or as creative users of the new technology or as curriculum analysts. 
Provided, however, all staff have developed the various competencies to an acceptable 
level, the presence on staff of colleagues with outstanding strengths in a particular 
area can, in a collaborative atmosphere, serve to enhance the performance of teachers 
with less developed competencies in this area. Further, ready access to specialist 
support staff can enable teachers to extend .he domains in which they can offer 
quality education. Thus, teacher education programs need to help student teachers 
not only to acquire and develop the defined competencies but also to develop a view 
of their role as members of a teaching team and to develop those attitudes and 
orientations which will enable them to draw upon others' strengths and to contribute 
their particular talents to the staff and student body of the schools to which they are 
appointed*. 

It is recognised that teachers-to-be cannot develop all their competencies during the 
pre-service teacher education stage; development is n career-long process. 

There hove been some attempts to define the competencies which beginning teachers 
need. The most detailed analysis is that provided by the NITE Committee (3). In 
their conceptualisatFon of characteristics which distinguish young teachers from their 
more experienced colleagues, they described differences of degree rather than of kind, 
in relation to that aspect of the teaching role which is enacted within the classroom. 
They described a developmental path where, with experience and continuing pro- 
fessional development, teachers may be expected to acquire greater knowledge and 
integration of knowledge, deeper awareness, enhanced understanding of education as a 
process and extended pedagogical skills and competencies. A difference of kind as 
well as of degree was postulated in relation to teacher loles (and therefore required 
competencies) in professional interactions with other staff, in functioning as a member 
of the school community, in contributions to the profession and in interactions with 
parents and community. But it should be noted that in almost every domain there 
were presumed to exist in beginning teachers a level of competency. 

Evans (4) has approached the task of distinguishing the behaviours of beginning and 
experienced teachers from a different perspective, focusing on the developmental 
nature of teaching competence and on the kinds of cognitive processing carried out by 
teachers. He distinguishes developmental levels in terms of whether teachers are able 
to focus, in the classroom, on single or multiple elements; whether they operate out 
of a fixed model or one with a relational focus; and whether they are limited to 

* School architecture trends which facilitate cooperative teaching are clear. For example, m 
1986 37 per cent of all normal classroom spaces m Queensland Education Department primary 
schools were multiple area teaching spaces; U6 per cent of primary schools had some such 
spaces. 
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recognising and utilising nnodsls of teaching in a familiar setting or whether they are 
able to change contextual and setting elements to suit students' needs* 

A view fron'J the field of beginning teachers* competencies is provided by the Board's 
research on the induction of beginning primary teachers (5), Groups of respondents 
were asked to rate a number of items in terms of their importance for success in the 
beginning teacher role* 



Table 6: Perspectives on desired characteristics of beginning teachers - rank order 
of items for each group, listed by overall rank order 









RANK 


ITEM 
NO* 




OVER- 


IXC- 
TURE!IS 


INSPEC- 
TORS 


PRINCI- 
PALS 


EXPERI- BEGIN- 
ENCED NING 
TEACHERS TEACHERS 


44 


Ability to coninunicate effectively 
with children 


1 


1 


1 


3 


2 


2 


6 


Genuine interest in and liking for 
children 


2 


2 


2 


1 


1 


3 


11 


Enthusiasm in carrying out 
teaching role 




3 


3 


2 


3 


6 


18 


Commitment to teaching 


4 


4 


4 


5 


7 


9.5 


33 


Patience and self-control 


5 


9 


9.5 


6 


4 


4 


15 


Willingness to accept advice 
and guidance 


6 


25 


5 


4 


10.5 


7 


4 


Ability to effectively discipline 
pupils 


7 


25 


14 


9.5 


5 


1 


14 


Proficiency in use of English 
(including fluent speech) 


8 


6 


11 


9.5 


6 


17.5 


22 


Readiness to seek advice 


9 


15.5 


9.5 


7 


13 


13.5 


7 


Warm approach 


10 


12 


7 


13 


10.5 


17.5 


12 


Knowledge of teaching methods 
in major curriculum areas 


11 


8 


17 


14.5 


6 


11 


26 


Ability to provide an appropriate 
atmosphere for learning 


12 


5 


15.5 


19 


15 


9.5 


29, 


Industrious approach to teaching 


13 


28 


6 


6 


12 


30 


16 


Awareness of professional responsi- 
bilities associated with being a 
teacher 


14 


21.5 


8 


12 


9 


21 



It may be noted that there is marked consensus among the views of the public 
response to Project 21/ the lYY student study and these groups of teacher educators, 
departmental officers and teachers. 

It is clear that much research and analysis are req'jired before there can exist an 
adequate basis for clarifying competencies required by teachers on their first appoint- 
ments to schools. A major problem facing both researchers in this field and teacher 
educators preparing the beginning teachers is the dependence of role performance on a 
number of contextual forces. Determination of the knowledge, skills, competencies, 
attitudes and values desired in beginning teachers must rest on a number of 
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assumptions, including the following: 

(a) Assumptions about the likely characteristics of students entering teacher 
education in the future; this in turn, while dependent on the status of the 
profession and the economic scene, raises questions about selection procedures. 

(b) Assumptions about what can and ought to be achieved in the first stage of 
teacher education. Involved are not only goals but also practices in teacher 
education institutions and the extent to which pre-conditions for goal achieve- 
ment ore present. 

(c) Assumptions about likely relationships between teacher education institutions and 
their graduates, at least during the early years of teaching. 

(d) Assumptions about likely practices of employing authorities (e.g. placement of 
and support to beginning teachers; the profile of staffs of schools, especially 
senior and advisory staff; school organisation). 

In Project 21/ the Board has made recommendations about selection procedures; these 
changed procedures would lead, in time, to a changing profile in the teacher education 
student cohort, and the Board's conception of beginning teachers' competencies is 
based on this altered profile (Chapter 5). Recommendations are also made about the 
goals and practices of teacher education so that teachers might attain certain pro- 
ficiencies and orientations (Chapter 6). The Board's recommendations about the 
organisation and delivery of in-service opportunities (Chapter 7) and its perception of 
the attributes of professionals (Chapter 2) are also intended to foster the development 
of appropriate competencies. The Board has noted, furthermore, (Chapter 3), 
present trends in school staffing and organisation and support to schools, trends which 
are likely to lessen the isolation of the beginning teacher and which therefore will 
support the teacher in his or her induction into the profession, facilitate the effective 
utilisation of his or her early competencies and promote the further growth of these 
proficiencies. 

Before presenting its conclusions about required competencies, the Board wishes to 
emphasise that the successful exercise of their professional roles requires not only 
commitment on the part of the teachers but also the support available to them. 
Firstly the quality of teachers' decision-making in all the arenas of their performance 
is influenced by the time and opportunities available to them for adequate 
preparation, study and reflection and collegiate discussion. Secondly, there is a need 
for school-level and system-level encouragement of teacher participation in decision- 
making and for the institution of procedures and structures that both recognise and 
facilitate this participation. Thirdly, the pre-eminence of their professional roles 
must be recognised in school- and system-level allocations of responsibilities and 
tasks. Fourthly, school staff can be expected to work best within a community 
climate which understands the intricacies of their roles and the complex determinants 
of school outcomes and which provides for these staff informed support; such a 
climate needs, of course, to be fostered by teachers, through their interactions with 
and responsiveness to the community. 

The Board has conceptualised teachers' desirable roles and competencies as occupying 
foui' dime )sions or domains: orientation to and preparation for change, knowledge and 
values, communication and decision-making. 

The rate of change in the society and the high probability of further change clearly 
require teachers with personal and intellectual qualities which enable them to adopt 
both a critical and a positive orien*cHon towards the evolving society. Only such 
teachers are likely: to be alert to indicators of emerging needs; to work with 
students in a way which will make their education exciting, challenging and relevant; 
and to create a school and classroom climate which will support the development in 
students of the personal attributes they will need during their schools days and in 
their post-school lives. Such orientations, by themselves, are not enough; they need to 
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be accompanied by appropriate knowledge of the surrounding society and by pro- 
fessional pedagogical knowledge which will enable teachers to facilitate their students' 
learning. 

The knowledge base for teachers embraces both knowledge of the disciplines and of 
how that knowledge may be translated in ways appropriate to the developmental levels 
of their students. It includes also pedagogical knowledge. The value base comprises a 
valuing of learning and excellence end a valuing of all students. 

The third domain which describes teachers' roles is communication. Effective com- 
munication is not only a pre-requisite for effective teaching but also is a means of 
fostering the ends of promoting desired interpersonal relationships with and among 
pupils, with school colleagues, with members of the local community, with members of 
the school system and of the teaching prof jssion and with members of the wider 
society. This perception of communication emphasises the Board's perspective on the 
teacher as a professional in the classroom and school and in the wider community. 
There is, especially in the information society, a further critical aspect of com- 
munication: teachers* knowledge and use of information technology in the teaching- 
learning situation, ir school administration, in their own professional development and 
in the promotion of the image of education in the wider society. The third component 
is language skills. Teachers must understand the role of language across the 
curriculum and be able to develop students* facility in language use. They must also 
understand, and help students to understand, the role of alternative non-verbai symbol 
systems. 

Finally, teachers' roles include decision-making. Significant decisions are made at the 
classroom level, within the school setting, within the system and within the commun- 
ity. The decisions affect the well-being of students, the effective functioning of the 
school, the mobilisation of community support for education and the quality of 
teachers' contribution to policy planning and implementation. 

These four domains are analysed in some detail, ^n the case of each, a number of 
components is identified, and a set of broad criterion behaviours or characteristics is 
derived fo£ each component*. Appendix V presents an elaboration of these criterion 
behaviours, providing a range of examples of each. 

DIMENSION I; CHANGE 

Component A ; Orientations towards change 

Criterion 1 The teacher possesses personal qualities that orient him or her to- 
wards change. 

Criterion 2 The teacher possesses intellectual qualities that orient him or her 
towards change. 

Component B : P reporotion for change 

Criterion 1 The teacher is prepared pedagogicaily for change. 

Criterion 2 The t acher has acquired knowledge of the wider social context. 

DIMENSION 11? KNOWLEDGE AND VALUES 

Component A t Knowledge 

Criterion 1 The teacher is proficient in curriculum development and inter- 
pretation. 

Criterion 2 The teacher facilitates and encourages learning, 

* The Phase II Working Party and, in turn, the Board found useful the structural apprc i 
adoptt^d by thi» Seroridary bi<i\v fx huul Pr Ap*ili»' Assol idtiun iit thoir State Conferente on 
"An Agenda for Excellence", id) 
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Criterion 3 
Criterion 4 



The teacher*s classroom procMces ore designed for opflmol learn- 
ing. 

The teacher is skilled in the approaches required for classroom 
management. 



Component B; 
Criterion 1 
Criterion 2 
Criterion 3 



Volues 

The teacher values learning and excellence. 
The teacher values all students. 

The teacher is aware of the diversity of values in the society, 
DIMENSION m; COMMUNICATION 



Component A; 
Criterion 1 

Criterion 2 

Criterion 3 

Criterion 4 

Criterion 5 

Criterion 6 

Criterion 7 

Component B ; 
Criterion 1 

Criterion 2 

Criterion 3 

Criterion 4 
Criterion 5 

Component C; 
Criterion 1 

Criterion 2 
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Criterion 3 
Criterion 4 



Interpersonal relationships 

The teacher promotes and develops participation skills, high morale 
and cohesion among students. 

The teacher nurtures and promotes successful and proficient inter- 
personal relationships in the classroom. 

The teacher develops productive interpersonal relationships as a 
member of the school team. 

The teacher develops productive interpersonal relationships with 
members of the local community. 

The teacher develops professional interpersonal relationships with 
members of the school system. 

The teacher develops and maintains professional interpersonal re- 
lationships with other members of the teaching profession. 

The teacher develops, encourages and maintains effective inter- 
personal relationships with members of the wider society. 

Information technology 

The teacher is technologically literate and uses technology, par- 
ticularly Information technology, to facilitate learning in the class- 
room. 

The teacher encourages the teaching of media studies to facilitate 
the development of media literate (including visually literate), 
free-thinking and critically aware students. 

The teacher is able to have input into the use of technology for 
school administration purposes. 

The teacher uses technology ^or professional development. 

The teacher uses information technology to promote the image of 
education in the wider society. 

Lonmiaqe skills 

The teacher has an understanding of the role of language in all 
curriculum areas and is able to develop in others facility in the 
use of language. 

The teacher has an understanding of the role of alternative non- 
verbal symbol systems in communication and is able to foster 
student understanding of the significance of those systems of lan- 
guage. 

The teacher possesses facility in the use of appropriate language. 

The teacher has an understanding of language diversity and an 
ability to foster the learnling of all students. 
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DIMENSION IV: DECISION-MAKING 

Component A: Declsloa-moklnfl In the classroom 

Criterion 1 The teocher is oble to moke responsible ond confident decisions 
relevont to the students' well-being. 

Criterion 2 The teocher exercising on oreo of responsibility (e.g. postorol core, 
subject moster, head of deportment) is oble to moke decisions thot 
recogn[*»e consequcntiol effects of these decisions upon students. 

Criterion 3 The teocher mokes on input into the decision-moking process of his 
or her subset within stoff ond/or school community, e.g. o subject 
deportment, extro-curriculor progrom. 

Component B; Dedslofwndcinq in the school 

Criterion 1 The teocher porticipotes in ond contributes effectively to the 
decision-moking process os o member of stoff ond of the school, 
e.g. stoff meetings. 

Component C; Declslon-mokinq In the system 

Criterion 1 The teocher mokes effective use of the dacision-moking mecho- 
nisms of the overoll orgonisotion of v^hich the school is o port. 

Component D; DecIsIonHnoking In the community 

Criterion I The teocher contributes to ond porticipotes in decision-moking in 
the wider community. 

Criterion 2 The teocher ossists students in moking decisions relevont to their 
role in the wider community. 
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CHAPTER 5 



QUALITY TEACHERS; RECRUITMENT AND SELECTION 



Views expressed in submissions end at public meetings 

TAe ^Aue szlactLon z\}okzd conAidoAabZe. cormtnt. TheAC w>a6 6omz 6uppo/U 
60/1 the lue. 0(5 the. TE 6Q.on.z 04 tha sola oAltvUon {^ok arvUiy, pfimcjiitij on the 
Q^ound6 0(5 objectivUy, CAcdLbitUy and fmcticabitUy. FuAXhe/,, 6om(L 6<u/o anij 
6ho^coming6 in the. pxadlctiyio. vaZae. tka mta&uAe. bting oveAcome. thA.ou3h 
cn/to^men^ >cn a yzoA aznviaZ 6tudlt6, 6uccz4>6 in M.ch voouid indiaUc 
adequacy abA.Uty in tvttixiAy 6tudy; tkU zouZd, mo.\(LovU., oUvi daivmant 
oi caKdvi choice. It W(U ctcumcd aZ&o that dependence:, on the Tt 6con.e 
noAAoMd adotz&cent6^ involvement in 6chooZ li^e, thereby aUectina the 
cha;iacteAi6tic!> o^ potential ^utu/ie intakes to thz p^oie4>6ion. 

The majofUty oi /le^pondents^ believed teZection should be ba^ed on a divzA^iXy 
oi pKocedwie/^ 6o that thvie might be 6uUiUent fiegoAd to otheA att/i/.bute^ 
aiiticat to elective teaching. Uo6t oi the^e fie4>pondent6 envuaged a m^MJtim 
TE 6con.e 6upplejnented by one on. mone o^: inteAviem, school *xepoht^, 
fieiZAence/^ in.om pUncipaU, pvu^onalUy and aptitude teiU, biognaphicaZ 
n.epont6 and evidence o^ involvement in comunity vooKk. Aljno6t ail comented 
on the a^6ociated p^oblem6: 6ecjuAinQ voZid and neiiable. peA^onaiity and 
behaviouAol data; e^tabluhing compoAabHity o^ 6uch data aaL066 6choots>; the 
diU^ailty o^ ju^ti^ying 6abjective judgment; the diUicuJUy oi combining 
objective and 6ubjective data; the pKoblem6 neZating to the intAoducti.on oi 
inteAv4,eM} pn.oceduAe^; the potential ^on manipuZation; and tht question ol 
e4>tabli6hA.ng public confidence in meoMtAeA of 6uch ottAibate^. 

l^any believed that pen^onatUy vaAtablt(> and meai>uAt6 of behaviouA and 
aptitude^ u)eAe of 6uch significance that fuAtheA eKplonation mxw mAAanted, 
with tAialling and monitx)HA.ng of a di^^eA^iXy of pKocedvJies. OtheA^ voeAe of 
the vieiA) that the difficuities voeAe in^upeAable. Othvu again believed that 
6ince teacheA education pn.ogn.ajfr6 fo6teA fuAtheA peA^onality development, 
6election on 6uch cAitenia wa^ inappropriate. Some diffeAen^AxUed betuoeen 
cAitoAia fon. selection for teacher edj,cation and 6election for employment. 
Some fofiei>aw difficultiei> in applying theie vaAioim^ cAiteria to the total pool 
of applicants but suggeMed their feasibility in at leoAt some cases: those 
t^^h borderline^ TE scores and those for vohom a relatively lou) TE score Ibut 
not belou) the minimum) was accompanied by strong support from the pr4.ncipal, 

hiost fiespondents advocated continued suppont and counsell'tn^ throughout the 
teacher education program so that those not suited to teadu.ng could be helped 
to "self-select" out of the progjim and change their career aspvtatxons. 

There wom some support for a requirement of satisfactory achievement <,n 
Engtuh and Mathematics and, for intending secondary teacheu, satAj^^ factory 
achievement in relevant subject areas. 

The provuion of places for mature-age entrants was usually endorsed. In 
addition, some stressed the desirability of work CKperience pr<or to etitry; 
many advocated a break beti^'een school leaving and the commencement of teacher 
education to provide for greater maturity, the acqui^U^on of relevant skUls 
and orientations, and a more informed career choice. There waA> some support 
for experience a^ a teacher aide prior to entry, the logis>lLc difficulties 
being recognised. 
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VKoponXlomZ fte,pKt6aUxitLon the, m.dvi popuZation uxi6 con^^dCAeof by a nambvi 
06 dt^ihoblt. Thvit wxi6 atbo ^ptdial advocacy by 4ome ^oK an ^icAeoie in the, 
nwnbe/u, men in the, intake, ic ptvijnafiy teadiCA education pKoQKami, and o^ 
eXhnic QKoup^ {t6pe,CAjalty AbofUQint6 and ToKAe^ StAait J6iandeA^] . Howe,\/eA, 
thz concept m/> opposed by a majofiity, pnijnaxity becooie pvi^pzctiveji o\ 
6o*iixit injustice. Some vjhc 6u3QeJ>tzd pfiopofviional KtpKtiitntcJUon ^dtntL^^^ 
diiiicuW.eJi and many would 6uppont the conctpt oniy i{^ att itudzntii meX the, 
miiwnum 6eZe,cUon c/UXtfUa. Some, 6ixppofittd the, e^tabU^hmznt o^ bnidging 
cou/ue^, pKovide,d adequate, luppoh/ pKoctdufieJ> weJie, in6titute,d. 

finally, 6ome, At(>ponde,nt6 wCAe concCAned about the. e^^eoC thz imagz o^ the, 
pKoie/>6ion on the, attnacXion o^ Suitable, applicant^', the,y beJUe.ve,d that a moKo, 
p06iti\jt fiote, should be, playtd by school 6taii in cncoufiaging 6tudznt6 to ^eefe 
thi6 coAteA and that theAt should be QKtateA e^ijo^ to le^^zn what rnJit 4een 
06 owitYit dl(>ince,ntivz6. 

Teocher supply needs 

(o) Numbe rs 

Af the fime of the previous enqjiry (Bossett Report, 1978)/ it wos estimoted thot 
primocy school enrolments would continue to incieose until 1980/ but then be followed 
by o period of steeply declining enrolments during the 80s, secondory school 
enrolments were predicted to in<-ieose from 1980 to 1986 ond then decreose until 
1990, with the 1986 level of enrolmenJs not expected to be ochieved ogofn until 1994. 
Toking occount of these dato und or ^lojected trends in siudent.teocher rotios, onnuol 
loss rotes oj' teochers, stote government policy on jtoffing ceilings, releose of 
teochers for study ond the increo&inij ratio of loy to religious teochers in Cotholic 
schools, it wos estimoted thot the numbers of gruduotes required onnuolly from pre- 
service courses for primory schools over the period 1979-1989 would decreose from 
1,267 in 1978 to 665 in 1988 ond, in the cose of secondory teochers would increose 
only slightly from 1978 to 1982 (from 888 to 942) ond thereof ter would foil shorply to 
o figure of 500 by 1 988. 

During the period 1978 to 1986, the numbers gioduoting from pie-service teochei edu- 
cotion courses fluctuoted, dropping from 2,263 in 1978 to 1,286 in 1982 ond then rising 
ogoin to reoch o totol of 2,221 in 1986. 

Using the same voriobles os the Bossett Committee*, the Boord of Advonctd 
Educotion Committee on Teocher Supply ond Demond (1) hos colculoted the 
oppointments needed eoch yeoi from 1986 to 1994 in the voiious sectors of schooling. 
These ore shown in Toble 7 below. 

This Committee considered olso the source of supply of new oppointments to the 
Queenslond teoching service over the post severol yeois. Over the period 1980 to 
1984, there v/os a decline In the proportion of oppointments to schools eoch yeoi who 
were new gr jduotes. This wos loigely due to the oppointment of substontiol numbers 
of odditionol teocheri in order to reduce clos5 size. Some of these oppointments were 
teochers who hod completed their piofes&ionol pieporotion some ycois ogo ond some 
were groduotes from interstote or oveiseos. While the Boord of Advonced Educotion 
Committee ond the Boord of Teochei Educotion see virtues in the oddition to the 
C .enslond teoching force of some teochers tioIf<ed in other states ond overoeos, both 
groups olso believe on oppropriote bolonce hos to be ochieved between such 
oppointments ond locol groduotes. There oie cleorly odvontoges in employing teochers 
who hove been prepored in Queenslond teacher educotion courses geoied to meeting 
the speciol needs of schools ond students in this stote. Moreover, porticulorly in 
times of limited ploces in teocher educotion progroms, it is vitol to sotisfy, os for os 



• T»jO iccont rnpid ificreofie in piirtic ipjtion mte?, in the fimil yeara of secondary schooling 
W3S noted in Chnptcr J (pago 20). 
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possible, the legitimate career aspirations of school leavers. Employing authorities 
are understood to consider a ratio of 80 per cent new graduates to 20 per cent other 
appointees as desirable. On this basis, the Committee has estimated, as also shown 
in shown Table 7, the supply of new teachers required to achie/e gradually this 80:20 
ratio. 



Table 7; Appointment of teachers needed to meet estimated requirements 1987-1994 







TOTAL APPOINTMENTS 
REQUIRED 




TOTAL NEU GRADUATES 
RECQMNEFDED 


PRE- 
SCHOOL 


PRIMARY 

AND 
SPECIAL 


SECQfi><- 
ARY 


TOTAL 


PRE- 
SCHOOL 


PRIMARY 

AND 
SPECIAL 


SECora>- 

ARY 


TOTAL 


1987 


250 


1 


r515 


1 


,685 


3,450 


155 


1,065 


930 


2,150 


1988 


215 


1 


,880 


1 


,450 


3,545 


147 


1,110 


1,000 


2,257 


1989 


200 


1 


,850 


1 


,220 


3,270 


150 


1,180 


1,000 


2,330 


1990 


170 


1 


,990 


1 


,290 


3,450 


140 


1,240 


1,045 


2,425 


1991 


165 


1 


740 


1 


,320 


3,225 


140 


1,300 


1,065 


2,505 


1992 


165 


1 


775 


1 


,410 


3,350 


140 


1,400 


.,140 


2,680 


1993 


175 


1 


950 


1 


425 


3,550 


140 


1,450 


1,155 


2,745 


1994 


190 


1 


935 


1 


520 


3,645 


145 


1,500 


1,220 


2,865 



Source: Board of Advanced Education Committee on Teacher Supply and Oemand, 1986 



Thus Queensland is in a situation of a projected rising demand for teachers. To 
secure these numbers of graduates, taking account of average progression rates in 
teacher education courses in recent years, and the varying leng^hs of programs, the 
Committee on Teacher Supply and Demand has estimated a need for substantial 
increases in intakes into pre*service teacher education programs. The numbers pro- 
posed for the years 1986 to 1990 are shown in Table 8. In 1983 a 10 per cent in- 
crease over 1987 intakes is proposed, with annual increases in the following two years 
dropping to 6 and then 3 per cent. 

Table 8 ; Proposed intakes into pre-service teacher education courses 



EARLY 





CHILDHOOD 


PRIMARY 


SECONDARY 


OfHER* 


TOTAL 


1986 (actual) 


180 


1,457 


1,141 


143 


2,921 


1987 


170 


1,495 


1,195 


145 


2,905 


1988 


170 


1,645 


1,245 


145 


3,205 


1989 


170 


1,755 


1,320 


145 


3,390 


1990 


165 


1,820 


1,360 


145 


3,490 



* Ot Music, Physical Education, Agricultural Science 



Source: Board of Advanced Education Committee on Teacher Supply and Oemand, 1986 
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Pre-service teacher education in the Queensland advanced education sector currently 
comprises approximately 26 per cent of the EFTS enrolments in this sector. If the 
present growth rate of 5 per cent per annum in this sector Is maintair.ed, it would be 
possible to achieve proposed teacher education enrolments in 1988 only by dis- 
advantaging required growth in other areas. 

(b) Characteristics of entrants to pre-service undergraduate teacher education 
courses 

(i) Ages 

Approximately 63 per cent of students entering pre-service teacher education 
courses in 1984 were allocated a TE score on the basis of school ratings obtained 
in Queensland in 1985. The remainder were, in^^the main, entrants who had 
undertaken work or other experience between leaving school and commencing 
their teacher education programs. 

Of the total intake of full-time students into these courses, approximately 
four-fifths were aged under 20 years, and a small but significant proportion were 
30 years of age or older. 

(ii) Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islanders 

A feature of the teacher education scene over recent years has been the 
establishment of special entry and special support schemes designed to increase 
the number of Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander teachers in Q'^/eensland 
schools. This initiative was instituted originally by the Townsville College of 
Advanced Education (now part of James Cook University of North Queensland) 
which developed a seven-semester Diploma of Teaching (Primary) program; 
students completed the first two semesters of the course and additional Liidging 
and cultural studies during three semesters and then joined the rest of the cohort 
for the remaining four semesters. By 1986 enclave programs had been developed 
for these students in the areas of early childhood and primary education (James 
Cook University and Brisbane College of Advanced Education), and a special 
entry to the Diploma of Teaching (Secondary) was offered at Brisbane College of 
Advanced Education. 

(iii) Tertiary Entrance scores 

In Queensland the TE score is a global measure of a student's achievement in 
senior secondary school subjects. His or her school results are adjusted, through 
the use of the Australian Scholastic Aptitude Test, to remove arbitrary inter- 
school and inter-subject differences. 

A scrutiny of the TE scor . of all school leaver entrants to degree and dip- 
loma courses in higher education in 1986 indicates a negatively skewed dis- 
tribution, with relatively higher proportijns found in the upper TE score ranges 
than in th^* lower. This distribution is sr.own in Figure 2. Some 18.7 per cent of 
all such entrants enrolled in the pre-service undergraduate teacher education 
courses*. The profile of the TE scores of these students differs markedly from 
that of the total cohort, as indicated in Figure 3. (Figures 2 and 3 appear on 
p.60.) 

We can determine the extent to which these school leaver entrants to teacher 
education courses are representative of the spread of achievements (as indicated 
by the TE scores) of the entrants to higher education courses hy calculating the 
percentages of the teacher education students who might be expected, on the 

* Entrants to pre-service concurrent courses; that is, excluding higher education enciants who 

will later undertake a postgraduate pre-service diploma course, and entrants to McAuiey 
College. 
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basis of the profile of the total cohort, to have TE scores in the various bands. 
These calculations give rise to Figure A, which shows that these students are 
significantly underrepresented in the higher TE score range (920-990) and 
overrepresented in the TE score bands below 875. 



Figure 4; Year 12 entrants to pre-service teacher education courses, 1986 
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An analysis of the profiles of students entering the various teacher education 
courses indicates that courses preparing teachers for secondary schools (Diplcma 
courses at Brisbane College of Advanced Education and the Bachelor of Educa- 
tion course at James Cook University) enrol fewer high achievers than do those 
preparing primary teachers. It is in the Diplomas of Teaching in Physical Edu- 
cation and Early Childhood that those with higher TE scores tend to enrol. 

Within the Diploma of Teaching (Secondary), the TE scores of students vary 
considerably according to area of specialisation. The median TE scores for the 
1986 intake groups were: 



Physical Education* : 


920 


Manual Arts 


: 845 


Art ^ 


915 


Science 


I 840 


English : 


890 


French 


: 840 


Music : 


880 


Social Science 


: 840 


Drama : 


860 


German 


: 835 


Mathematics : 


860 


Home Economics ' 


. 835 






Commercial 


: 800 



A final statistic highlights the comparison: although these pre-servlce courses 
account for 18.7 per cent of the Year 12 group enrolling in degree and diploma 
courses in higher education, these students represent only 9 per cent of all 
entrants with TE scores above 900, and 31 per cent of the group with TE scores 
below 850 and those granted special entry. It should be noted that soma of the 
students who enrol in degree courses in, for example, arts, science and 
commerce, will later enrol in postgraduate diplomas to undertake pre-5ervice 
teacher education programs; we have no data on the entering achievement levels 
of these students. 

This type of achievement profile of entrants to teacher education is probably 
not confined to Queensland. For example, the 1983 minimum selection aggre- 
gates for entry to various courses at the University of New South Wales and 
University of Sydney indicate that at both universities, the Education courses had 
almost the lowest required aggregate. For example, at the former, the minimum 
for Medicine was 409, but only 280/281 for B.Sc./Dip.Ed. and B.A./Dip.Ed.; at 
the University of Sydney the comparable scores were 425 and 314 (2). 

RECRUITMENT TO THE PROFESSION 

TE scores are the only data available to the Board on the achievement levels of 
students entering teacher education. While such scores are not true measures of stu- 
dents* ability, one would expect a high degree of relationship between achievement as 
defined by this score and ability. The challenge to teacher education and to the 
profession of teaching is to attract a higher proportion of the more able, students, at 
Year 12 level, to teaching. This challenge has been noted in Australia and overseas 
(see Appendix IV, p. 10). 

In the second section of this chapter, wc examine In detail the characteristics which 
we believe should be sought in entrants to teacher education programs. These Include 
ce'-tain personality ond behavioural traits as well as ability and higher cognitive skills. 
Not all young people of high ability are suited to the profession of teaching; what are 
required are people with the intellect, the drive and the personality characteristics 
necessary to be successful in the profession. At this point in our discussion, we con- 
centrate on the former. 

The need for highly capable people in the teaching profession Is highlighted by: 

. the complexity of the teaching task, and the r«eed for problem-solving skills and 
creativity (see Chapter 2); 

* This program prepares teachers for primary and secondary schools. 
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• the intellectual demands of a mastery of modern pedagogy (see Chapters 2 and 6); 

• the dependence of performance of many of the teacher's roles (see Chapter 4) on 
intellectual competence; for example, intellectual qualities oriented to change 
(including enthusiasm for learning, intellectual curiosity and the valuing of learning 
and of excellence); 

• the critical influence of teachers on the young, as role models and as facilitators 
of learning* 

Clearly it is not possible to achieve a situation where all teachers are drawn from the 
ranks of the very talented* Further, if our prediction of increasing patterns of co- 
operative teaching among school staff is accurate, we can achieve our ends through 
ensuring that increased proportions of entrants to the profession are drawn from the 
higher achieving groups* If, for example, we wished to draw teachers f'-om the most 
academically able 15 per cent of the population, teaching would need to secure 44 per 
cent of this group; the other professions require their "fair share"* The problem at 
present, as indicated by the preceding statistics, is that teaching does not draw its 
"fair share" of the very able* This has a negative outcome in terms of the future 
leaders of the profession and of the image of the profession itself* 

Teaching does not suffer from lack of applicants to its pre-service programs* In 1986, 
there were 3,393 applicants listing primary teaching as their first preference, for 
1,221 places; in the secondary sphere, the numbers were 1,906 applicants for 700 
places* What the profession of teaching requires is an increase in the number of 
academically able school leavers with a strong desire to be teachers* 

One determinant of the attractiveness of the profession to new recruits is the public 
irriage of teaching** In Chapter 2 we examined this issue, noting the limited mecha- 
nistic views of teaching often held* To this we would add the widespread lack of 
knowledge about the extent as well as the complexity of the teaching role, and the 
greater community prestige accorded to professions such as medicine and law (a 
prestige in part associated with professional conditions of work and with expecied 
financial rewards)* A further influence at work may be the fact that entry to the 
other professions is through completion of an undergraduafe degree program while for 
teacher education the pre-service course is a diploma course*** 

This public image is compounded by the fact that for adolescents other professions 
have the attraction of something new, an occupation of the adult world* Having been 
themselves participants in the education process for some twelve or thirteen years, 
they believe that they knew about teaching* And yet it is a limUed view they have, 
unaware of the depth of knowledge, the processes of planning, the skilful control of 
the complexity of variables that underlie classroom teaching and unaware of the pro- 
fessional roles teachers enact beyond the classroom* Without direct guidance and 
assistance they are unlikely, too, to be aware of the challenge of the giving of self, a 
challenge which provides a major source of professional satisfaction to teachers* 

The Board believes this issue of quality of applicants is one of great urgency* It may 
be, as the American reports reviewed in Appendix IV suggest, that until teaching ex- 
hibits all the characteristics of the established professions (particularly professional 
autonomy), people of talent and creativity will not find teaching attractive* However, 
while, as we indicated in Chapter 2, we support the growth of extended professional- 
ism, we believe that action could also be taken now to increase community and 
student understanding of teaching with a view to enhancing the status of the profes- 
sion* There is need to be more successful than we have been in the past in securing 
public understanding and valuing of the complex and demanding role of teaching and 
the centrality to the well-being of the society of the adequate ex-jcution of that role* 
The approaches which are outlined below require an initiator, and the Board believes 



♦ See Figure 1, p*10* 

** The Board addresses this issue in Chapter 6* 
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it would be appropriate for it to act in this role, in conjunction with other concerned 
groups. 

The Board recommends 

K that in conjunction with the profession^ employing authorities^ teacher edu- 
cation institutions ond teacher organisotions the Boord promote the image 
of the teaching profession through sponsoring or encouroging the further 
development of octivities such as: 

• the en courage nrtent of teachers and the profession to take an active role 
in recruitment^ through nurturing and supporting the interest of young 
men and women in teaching as a coreerr particularly those oble students 
who display relevant personal choracteristics such as warmth^ creativity^ 
concern; 

• the encourogement of work experience programs for secondary school 
students in innovative and supportive schools which create for the stu- 
dents the opportunity to oppreciote the excitement and complexity of 
the teaching role; 

• g scrutiny of all currently available careers information on teaching and 
the production of videotapes and other materials which seek to convey 
the challenge and the professional rewards of teaching and the current 
and emergent career possibilities within the profession; 

• the encouragement of teacher education staff in higher education insti- 
tutions to visit secondary schools and to discuss with school students the 
g oals and processes of their programs; 

• the encouragement of teacher educotion staff in multidisciplincry higher 
education institutions to estdjlish and maintain dialogue with able 
undergraduate students who might be attracted to a career in teaching 
end to foster a range of activities for these students v/hich would allow 
them to explore this interest; 

- the fnstitution of annual seminars for able Year 11 and 12 students^ 
nominated Ly their schools, held at Townsville, Rockhampton^ Too- 
woombg ^id Brisbane, the "purpose being to foster their interest In 
teachingf to create the opportunity for them (through discussions with 
senior officers, academics ond teachers) to share in a sense of excite^ 
men! about the role of education in society and their potential contribu- 
tions^ 

In addition to such initiatives, the Board believes tnat the selection procedures it 
recommends in the following section will also serve to enhance the image of the pro- 
fession and thus to attract high quality recruits. The following comment, from 
Scotland, is applicable in Australia: 

"... stringent selection systems aie, paradoxically, themselves a factor en- 
couraging recruitment. The prize of a place seems to many worth 
competing for. The morale of successful candidates is heightened, leading 
to more positive motivation to the course, as well as a better public image 
for the profession. 

Essentially, the aim of recruitment is to increase the numbers of poten- 
tially suitable candidates who put themselves forward, because they are 
positively attracted into teaching." (3) 

In common with other countries, Australia shares the problem of a scarcity of 
teachers for mathematics and science. Although there has been some increase in the 
numbers of teacher education students specialising in these subjects, the demand foL 
well-qualified teachers in these areas far exceeds supply. The Board's concern was 
such that in 1983 it established a Working Party to consider the problem (4), That 
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Working Party documented the extent of the shortage, by ascertaining in 1984 the 
qualifications (subject matter and teacher education curriculum studies in the area) of 
teachers teaching a 5 per cent sample of mathematics and science classes in Queens- 
land government schools. Each class in the sample was categorised as follows: 

Group 1: Those classes taught by teachers whose qualifications had been obtained by 
major curriculum studies and major content studies in that subject. 

Group 2: Those classes taught by teachers whose qualifications had been obtained 
through minor curriculum studies and minor content studies in that subject.' 

Group 3: Those classes taught by teachers whose qualifications included substantial 
content studies but no curriculum studies in the class subject. 

Group 4: Those classes taught by teachers whose qualifications comprised minimal or 
no content studies and no curriculum studies in the class subject. 



Table 9; Teachers of mathematics and science - class teacher qualifications by cate- 
gory, year and subject 







GROUP 




GROUP 




GROUP 




GROUP 




SUBJECT 


SI2F 




(S) 


2 


(S) 


3 


(S) 


4 


(S) 


Year 8 Maths 


65 




(38) 


18 


(28) 


6 


(9) 


16 


(25) 


Year 9, 10 Maths 


137 


56 


(41) 


26 


(19) 


8 


(6) 


47 


(34) 


Senior Maths 


87 


58 


(67) 


17 


(20) 


5 


(6) 


7 


(8) 


Junior Science 


177 


118 


(67) 


33 


(19) 


3 


(2) 


23 


(13) 


Earth Science 


2 


1 


(50) 


1 


(50) 


0 




0 




Biological Science 


42 


35 


(83) 


4 


(10) 


1 


(2) 


2 


(5) 


Hultistrand Science 


9 


3 


(33) 


6 


(67) 


0 




0 




Chemistry 


22 


15 


(68) 


5 


(23) 


0 




2 


(9) 


Physics 


19 


10 


(53) 


4 


(21) 


1 


(5) 


4 


(21) 


Maths 


289 


139 


(48) 


61 


(21) 


19 


(7) 


70 


(24) 


Science 


271 


182 


(67) 


53 


(20) 


5 


(2) 


31 


(11) 


TOTAL 


560 


321 


(57) 




(20) 


24 


(4) 


101 


(18) 



These data show that teachers with no or minimal content studies and no curriculum 
studies in the subject had responsibility for 25 per cent of Year 8 and 34 per cent of 
Year 9 and 10 mathematics classes and for 21 per cent of physics classes. Overall, 
such teachers taught 18 per cent of all classes in mathematics and science. 

No local studies have been condi "ted on the level of mathematics competence amona 
primory teachers but in their examination of the Education 2000 submissions the Re- 
view Committee (5) noted that a teacher education institution pointed out in its sub- 
mission that many teacher education students had struggled t reach Year 10 level in 
mathematics and science. 

As the Working Party indicated, the problem is continually compounded: the teaching 
of mathematics and science classes by inadequately qualified teachers promotes poor 
student attitudes and diminished achievement; this leuds to a reduced cohort of 
applicants for teacher education places with competence and enthusiasm in these 
subject areas, which in turn preserves the cycle of poor outcomes at the school level* 
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The Working Party recommended on increase in the number of scholarships and 
bursaries offered for pre-service teacher education courses in mathematics and 
science. It also suggested that bursaries be offered for the first year of the course 
and to students undertaking undergraduate degree courses in mathematics and science 
who intended to proceed to postgraduate teacher education in the field. 

The issue is particularly significant in a society which must become more techno- 
logically competent and scientifically and mathematically more aware. 

Commercial and industrial corporations are seeking an ever-increasing number of 
young people with the knowledge, skills and enthusiasm needed for them to play a 
productive role in the development of Australia's technological industry base. Such 
corporations clearly have a vested interest in the quality of mathematics and science 
teaching in the schools. 

Clark et al. (6) report a pilot program undertaken as a collaboradve effort involving 
the School of Education at the University of Massachusetts at Amherst, a network of 
public schools in Boston, the Massachusetts High Technology Council and the Digital 
Equipment Corporation through its Educational Services Unit. The pilot program 
aimed at recruiting quality graduates in mathematics, science and computing into a 
postgraduate teacher preparation program spread over fourteen months. The program 
commenced with an intensive eight-week summer school conducted by the University 
and master teachers in the local schools. . Candidates then undertook two full-time 
paid internships of one semester each, one in a public school and one at Digital 
Equipment Corporation, during which a further two courses per semester were taken 
at the University. One of the two courses in each semester was conducted by the 
Digital Corporation. A second summer school was then devoted to assimilating 
learnings from the two internship settings and further exploring educational appli- 
cations of current technologies. For the three years after completion of their 
program the graduates who taught in Massachusetts public schools were guaranteed 
paid part-time employment at Digital. 

A number of aspects of the pilot program are significant: 

the use of professionally designed recruitment materials which stressed quality, 
selectivity and challenge appeared to have attracted excellent candidates, most of 
whom would otherwise not have entered teaching; 

. the most attractive features of the program to candidates included the internships 
in schools and industry and the combination of long-term opportunities in education 
with fhosa in industry and high technology; 

group interviews at Digital with prospective peers and with school and industry 
employers proved to be a highly effective recruitment mechanism; 

. the benefits perceived by the Digital Corporation of its collaboration in the 
program included the strengthening of mathematics and science education in the 
schools; the contribution to the business success of the corporation made by the 
new insights provided by interns; enrichment of senior Digital staff through their 
involvement with students; the informed perspective on the use of the computer in 
educaticnal settings which graduates would bring to the school arena; and the 
mutual understanding and opportunities for interaction between Digital managers 
and educational leaders. 

The Board believes that similar long-term benefits could flow to Queensland corpora- 
tions active in the areas of science and technology from a closer involvement in 
teacher education. While there may be merit in piloting a special program, there is 
already scope for the offering of scholarshios and bursaries for teacher education 
which carry with them an agreement to provide work experience during the course and 
options for a continued relationship with the sponsor, possibly involving part-time 
contract or vacation work, during the teacher's subsequent career. 




There are other azeCj of shortage in secondary schools and clearly action such as that 
proposed below by the Board to attract teachers for mathematics, science and 
technology could also be applied to a range of other fields. 

The Board recommends 

2. (a) thot consultotions be held amonq business ond industry groupS/ teacher 



educotion institutions^ school outhorities^ teocher organisotions and 
professionoi ossociotions/ to devise ways of stimulating increosed 
interest in the teaching of mothematlcs and science; 

(b) that commtmlty^ service and business orgonisatlons be requested to 
consider ways In which they might collaborate with teacher education 
institutions to enhance the imoge of tecching * 



The summary of views expressed in the submissions to Project 21 (presented at the 
beginning of this chapter) indicates concern about the appropriateness of current 
selection procedures. 

Selection for entry to hirfier education 

There has been, in relation to the wider issue of selection for entrance to higher 
education, mounting public and academic concern. (See also Appendix IV, page 11.) 
This concern has been explored in depth in a recent discussion paper prepared by a 
Commonwealth Education Portfolio Discussion Group (7) and also by Beswick et al. (8). 

The problems thar have been identified cover a wide range of issues, e.g.: 

. Because of competition for places, threshold requirements have, in essence, been 
replaced by rank order position. In Queensland, for example, in 1987, there was a 
total of 37,135 applications; only approximately 23,300 could be offered places. 
Among these were 18,101 school leaver applicants, to whom only 11,000 places 
were offered. 

There is an imperfect correlation between aggregate secondary scSwc! score and 
performance in higher education study. 

The assumption the?" such a process is "fair" bears scrutiny. As ihe Commonwealth 
Education Portfolio Group points out, fairness Is a procedural not a substantive 
concept, and there is need for clarity on what is and what is not being compared. 
This group concludes: 

"Behind the straightforward opting for 'fairness* as a principle lie far-from- 
straightforward choices between the values of effort, ability, achievement, 
potential and need, along with the problem of measuring and comparing 
whichever of them we choose to rake into account." (9) 

Equality of access to higher educatic.i, by certain subgroups in the society, is im- 
perilled. (Some special entry schemes attempt to overcome this.) 

. Because applicants for entry to higher education come from a diversity of 
educational backgrounds, there are problems of comparability of aggregate scores 
such as thft TE score. 

. The use of the aggregate score imposes higher education institution requirements 
on schools. Moreover, where Year 12 students or?, required to select all their 
subjects from a restricted list, the school experience of the students is narrowed. 

Some .nstitotions are now moving away from sole dependence on this aggregate score 
for selection. Beswick et al. identify, for example, account being taken of work ex^ 
perience, teacher asse:>sment of student potential, descriptive assessment, socio^ 
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economic circumstances of disadvantage, the language spoken in the home, evidence 
of geographical isolation and other possible circumstances of disadvantage. While 
they note problems associated with the use of such criteria, they conclude that: 

"... it would be consistent with the nature of institutions of higher learning 
to be open to the richness and variety of h»man experience. They need to 
take these qualities into their admission procedures." 

As we noted in Chapter 3 (p.37), a Working Party to review tertiary entrance has 
been established in Queensland. 

Selection for entry to teocher education 

The above criticisms and concerns about general tertiary entrance apply aLo to 
selection for entry to teacher education. In addition, selection issues specific to this 
area of higher education arise from a consideration of the roles and competencies 
which will be required of practitioners in the profession. 

For the past decade or so, there has been a recognition of the importance in 
professions such as teaching of personal qualities (10), but a seeming inability to 
translate into action the logic of utilising information on such qualities in the 
selection process. The 1978 Bassett Committee did recommend that: 

"For students entering on the basis of school attainments, the tertiary 
entrance score should be used cs a threshold defirting the lowest acceptable 
limit for candidates. Above this point all candidates should be regarded os 
acceptable on academic grounds, and should be selected on other criteria 
(if further selection is needed), including their success in the course." (11) 

Similarly, the NITE Committee recommended that: 

"Entrants, other than mature-age and special-entry candidates, should meet 
specified minimum academic standards which should not be adjusted 
downwards to maintain intake numbers. These standards should indicate 
that the entrant is in the top quartile academically for his age group. 
Where there is an excess of applicants meeting these criteria, further 
selection could take into account school reports, references provided by the 
applicant, and interviews or other testing arranged by the institution." (12) 

In spite of these recommendations, however, and in spite of the excess of applications 
over the number of available places, Queensland and other states have continued, in 
general, to use the aggregate score as the selection criterion for school leavers. In 
some courses, there are requirements relating to special abilities (e.g. music, art) and 
most institutions have developed special procedures to screen mature-age entrants and 
special entry groups such as Aborigines and Torres Strait Islanders*. 

Other professions have be'^un to use multiple criteria for selection of entrants, 
focusing on attributes required in the practice of the profession, for example, 
Newcastle University School of Medicine (which is discussed below). The University of 
Sydney now requires its Social Work entrants to have completed one year of tertiary 
study and to have demonstrated an interest in social welfare or social policy or know- 
ledge of another language and sensitivity to cultural differences. 

Wilson and his colleagues at Moray House College in Edinburgh, who have been 
involved in the development of new selection procedures for entrance to teacher 
education, draw attention to the need for "developed" selection procedures: 

"The study of selection practice by other people- centred occupations 
highlighted the way in which all aspects of the process of occupational 



* The Board believes that it is important that access to teowher education should be maintained 
for such jgroups. 
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entry, viz. recruitment, selection, troining, probotion ond full membership, 
were seen to be interdependent, ond olso the voried opprooch of different 
orgonisotions. Selection procedures could be choroct<:^rised os 'developed* 
or 'undeveloped\ Developed systems poid ottention to recruitment, to 
identifying job-reloted skills, quolities and ottitudes for ossessment, to 
devising procedures whereby evidence could be collected over on oppro-* 
priote time-scale on the exteni- to which condidotes showed the potentiol 
to develop such skills ond quoiities, to identifying ond troining o suitoble 
ronge of ossessors, ond to monitoring the procedures for development. On 
these criterio selection for entry to the teoching profession in Scotlond, 
ond in other countries, cleorly reflected on 'undeveloped* model." (13) 

The Boord believes thot the time hos now come to odopt selection procedures for 
entronce to teocher educotion which obondon sole relionce on the TE score, and which 
focus on a ronge of relevont ottributes. The Boord notes thot selection bosed on TE 
score is a relotively recent phenomenon in Queenslond. It hod been the eorlier proc- 
tice for oppliccnts to be interviewed ond to provide references; this informotion was 
token into occount in their selection, olong with their ocodemic results. These eorlier 
proctices gove explicit recognition to the importonce of Ijoth ocodemic ond personol 
choracteristics. This some recognition is occorded in procedures commonly odopted 
todoy in the selection of moture>oge condidotes ond condidotes from minority bock- 
grounds. The Board urges a wider bose for selection becouse of its views on the 
pre-eminence for effective teoching in the schools of the future of certoin quolities 
ond chorocteristics. In Chopter 4 the Boord hos identified o ronge of roles which 
teochers will be required to enoct; this set of roles serves to identify competencies 
which teochers must have. In orriving ot its recommendotions, the Boord hos sought 
to respond to the >■ oncerns which were expressed at its public meetings ond in the 
submissions it received. 

Characteristics desired in teocher education entrants 

The competencies of televonce to the stoge of entry to teochei educotion progroms 
include: 

(i) intellectuol obility, especiolly, problem-solving ond higher cognitive skills, 

(ii) higii levels of school achievement, ocross o ronge of subjects; 

(iii) competence in orol ond written communicotion; 

(iv) competence in mothemotics ond, incieosingly, competence in living in the tech- 
nologicol society; 

(v) personol chorocteristics, sUch os: 



The Boord is concerned thot entronis to teocher educotion progroms frequently hove o 
very norrow course of study ond o limited ronge of experiences in secondory school. 
If the notion of o core curriculum were to be introduced, oil oppliconts would hove o 
much more oppropriote bockground for their teocher edi>cotion studies. As we hove 
indicoted in Chopter 4, teocher educotion entrants require breodth of secondory school 
studies, o degree of fomiliority with the mojor domolns of knowledge ond of their 
interrelotionship.. The Boord hos noted eorlier ths value of such o brood secondory 
education for oil adolescents (see Chopper 3, p. 35). Pending the introduction of o 
brood core of secondory school studies, the Boord would hope (through the inltiotives 



outonomy, initiotive, resourcefulness 
odoptobility ond flexibility 
creotivity 

genuine concern for children ond oppropriote ottitudes to oil child- 
ren 

obility to relote well to others, copocity for empathy 
voluing of excellence ond leorning. 
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recommended earlier in this chapter to increase knowledge of and favourable attitudes 
to teaching) that potential applicants might be counselled to select appropriate 
courses and activities. 



In discussi:)ns on selection in teacher education an issue frequently raised is the need 
in teaching for a diversity of persond styles (e.g. 14). There is no one profile of the 
"ideal" teacher and the range of students and of teaching/learning contexts requires a 
diversity of teachers. While this is clearly so, nevertheless, there are characteristics, 
such as those listed above, which seem at the least desirable, and probably essential, 
in all teachers if the roles described in the preceding chapter are to be well executed. 

There is not a sound body of research linking personJ characteristics at point of entry 
to teacher education to later effectiveness as ^eache^^J. Schalock, in his review (15), 
does however indicate that flexibility and adaptability are characteristics which 
emerge from the current research scene as holding promise as selection criteria. Be- 
yond the research data, however, our role analysis calls for certain characteristics in 
teachers and we believe that we should seek to ensure the presence of these charac- 
teristics in future teachers. 

An issue which needs to be addressed is whether qualities designated as critical are 
susceptible to development during the teacher education program. This question has 
not been adequately addressed by research. However, some of those in the above list 
seem unlikely, if they have not been achieved by late adolescence or early adulthood, 
to be developed within a higher education program. This is particularly likely to be 
the case for qualities such as autonomy and initiative, adaptability and flexibility and 
creativity; these hove their origins in early child-rearing practices and life experiences 
during childhood and adolescence. It is conceivable that capacity for harmonious and 
effective interpersonal relationships, a capacity for empathy an. positive attitudes to 
children can be enhanced during the pre-service teachei experience, but inappropriate 
interpersonal orientations are unlikely, by the time of nenr-adulthood, to be modi- 
fiable. The valuing of excellence and learning seems to us to be in a somewhat 
different category; we can envisage the emergence of such values through par- 
ticipation In a higher education progrom even when pcioc schooling and life experience 
have failed to generate these values. 

A further issue Is relevant: where there is an excess of applicants over places, is 
there not a sustainable argument that staff time is better spent on developing pro- 
fessional competencies than in attempting to change psr&onallty characteristics which 
may well be resistant to change? 

"The lack of careful and rigorous selection processes tends to throw 
tremendous responsibility on the conscientious teacher educator to produce 
'after entry' to the program Important characteristics which are absent 
'upon entry' ... I submit that remediation of this sort not only is time con- 
suming and risky but enormously expensive - so much as to raise serious 
questions about whether admission standards should be substantially revised 
with the eye toward choosing students who already possess desired charac- 
teristirs. I advocate this because we know considerably more about the 
charucteristics of persons we prefer to have teach than are rejected in 
current criteria, which are limited largely to gradepoint averages.* (16) 

Roose et al. (1985) point out that the process of reacting to Icii than competent 
individuals in their program drains staff and students of time and energy (17). 

Issues of measurement 

A question which must be asked is whether characteristics deemed desirable are 
susceptible of valid and reliable measurement. In some domains this is clearly the 
case: academic achievement, critical thinking ability, creativity, specific aptitudes. 
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Recognising the criticisms thot hove been levelled ogoinst the present modes of 
derivotion ond utilisotion of the TE score, the Boord owoits the outcome of the 
deliberotions of the tertiory entrnnce Working Porty. The Boord would wont to see 
the retention of o minimum level of performonce or obility such os thot indicoted by 
the TE score*. In oddition to the TE score, the Boord believes there is need for the 
inclusion of meosures of problem-solving ond higher mentol obilities, of creotivity ond 
of flexibility ond of doto on school performonce in specific subject oreos. 

In the domoin of other personol chorocteristics, while some use is currently mode of 
stondordised tests (e.g. Newcostle University), a more widespreod proctice is the 
utilising of informotion gothered from school rotings ond reports, personol stotements 
from oppliconts ond evidence of work with children. These con provide doto on school 
performonce, on communicotive competence, ond on personol ond behoviourol 
chorocteristics. 

Doto derived from school rotings ond reports, providing there is coreful structuring 
ond description of items, con provide highly relioble informotion, Secondory school 
stoff ore fomilior with the behoviours, ottitudes ond skills of students over o lengthy 
period ond in ci diversity of curriculor ond co-curriculor settings. 

Additionol doto moy be secured from interviews, doto not reodily ovoiloble from ony 
other source. Interviews ore olreody used in the selection of speclol entronts (18) ond, 
in the case of one teocher educotion institurion in Queenslond (McAuley College) oil 
op).iiconts ore interviewed. It moy be noted thot, in the United Kingdom, interviews 
ore required. The Council for the Accreditotion of Teocher Educotion requires 
institutions to provide on occount of their selection procedures. Further, the CATE 
criterio stote thot selection procedures should involve on interview with eoch 
condidote: 

"Institutions should hove odequote procedures for ossessing whether or not 
condidotes display the personol ond Intellectuol quolities suitoble for teoch- 
ing ond show evidence of professionol potentiol ..." (19) 

At present in Scotlond eoch College of Educotion is responsible for the selection of 
its own students, within the brood generol educotionol requirements thot ore pre- 
scribed. In view of the concern thot much of the selection hos been hophozord, in- 
consistent, unsystemotic ond perhops unfoir, the Scottish Educotion Deportment com 
missioned o reseorch study by Moray House College of Educotion at Edinburgh (20). 
The selection procedures which were developed ollocote o centrol ploce to the inter* 
view**. The Newcostle University School of Medicine olso hos used, for the post 
^everol yeors, on olternative to the HSC oggregote score for holf of its entronts eoch 
yeor. This selection procedure olso centres oround on interview*** (21). As Cooney 
ond Vincent comment: 

",„ with oil its ossocioted dongeis of subjectivity, the interview provides on 
opportunity for determining ^ow the emotionol, ottitudinal ond creotive 
quolities, coptured in piecctmeol foshion by o voriety of tests, combine in 
the overoll personolity of the condidote." 

* However, tho Board Mould hope thst nessures roconroend^d to increooo tho attractivenet^e of 
the profession to able yojng people would (neon, in tiire, that ouch a minicnom TE score would 
be of decreasing significitice in the selection process. 

The Horay House selection criteria include: miniiaum academic achievement, oral and writcsn 
cocawnication, practical teaching ability, depth of character. Interpersonal ekilie, commit-- 
went to teaching. Judgsients are based on writing tasks, oelf-aeseasmont, performance in 
leaderless discussions, teaching tasks and responsdo in the interview aituetlon. 
•** The Newcastle criteria incJ jde: achievewnt in public examinations, school-baeed assessment 
(aceocsaic traitu, ability to participate in group activity), higher mental abilities 
(standariiised test), creativity (atandsrdised instrument), cspacity for empathy and personal 
Integrity (projective tasts) and aupportive/encouraging behaviour, parseveronce, tolerance 
of 6«6iQuity and aelf-confidence in interperaonal relationshipa (interview ratinga). 
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Some hold the view that selection for entry to the career of teaching should continue 
throughout the pre-service program with guidance and feedback prompting' the 
students, in the case of those unsuitable, to decide for themselves to withdraw. 
Clearly, this is a procedure of high merit. However, given the scarcity of places in 
teacher education, there still remains the need to screen as effectively as possible 
before admission to the program. 

The Board favours the introduction of a selection procedure spread over a number of 
months. The process would begin with potential applicants indicating their interest; 
school reports* could be made available either by the end of Year 1 1 or the first 
semester. Year 12; the interviews could be held during the next several months and 
then final decisions made (by the institutions and by the applicants) when TE scores 
became available. 

Costs 

The move from the use of a single criterion (the TE score) to a multiple set of cri- 
teria, involving interviews, would increase the cost of the selection process. A 
decision must be made: will the additional cost be justified by an improved teaching 
force? The Board believes this is likely to be the case. The present selection cri- 
terion is in essence unrelated to many of the attributes essential in the profession and 
the teacher education program cannot fairly be charged v/i\h the task of developing 
the required competencies and characteristics. As the Moray House team concluded: 

"The key question, of course, is how much ... government and the teaching 
profession are prepared to invest in selection and follow-up. The latter is 
indispensable if our understanding of teacher development is to be en- 
hanced, and if criteria of selection are to be developed in relation to the 
varieties of competence involved in skilled teaching." (25) 

Currently a proportion of each intake fails to complete the course and each year 
some young teachers leave teaching for reasons relating to personal unsuitability. 
These losse> represent substantial costs, some proportion of which at least could be 
expected to be saved through the use of more appropriate selection procedures. 

In the long term, particularly as we consider the complex roles of teachers in the 
schools of tomorrow, saving of costs through the use of inefficient selection pro- 
cedures must adversely affect the quality of education that will be offered in 
schools, reducing the benefits to both students and the society. 

The Board recommends 

3. (a) that a new selection system for entrance to teacher education be 
developed and trialled; 

(b) that selection trials involve use of multiple criteria, particular con- 
sideration to be given to combinations of; 

. TE scores, 

data from school reports on school ochievements, interests, con- 
cern for children, talents, interpersonal relationships, oral and 
written communication skills, 

• data derived from standardised tests on higher mental abilities, 
creativity and flexibility, 

. data derived from interviews on communication skills, commit- 
nnent, self-confidenc e. 

The Board draws attention to a number of prerequisites which would need to be met 
if such a new selection system were to be implemented. 



Rrporlr. from othor «oiirrrr, wcmlil br ncrP5»r,arv in tho ranr of nppiirants not stUl nl school. 
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Clearly, there would need to be occeptonce of the new procedures by the higher edu- 
cation institutions offering initial teacher education programs; each institution is res- 
ponsible for its selection poli cies. The Board would seek to encourage a variety of 
approaches to selection. Should these institutions be willing to explore the possi- 
bilities of the utilisation of the suggested range of selection criteria, school staff and 
employing authorities wOuld need to be consulted and would need to indicate their 
willingness to provide the required data and to participate in the regional panel inter- 
views* Public acceptance, too, would be critical, requiring wide and detailed pub- 
licising and discussion of the rationale and proposed procedures. 

Accordingly, the Board recommends 

(a) that in 1987 the Board convene a conference to which would be in- 
vited representatives of the higher education institutions offering 
teacher education programs to discuss the Board's proposals for selec- 
tion; 

If one or more of these institutions expressed positive interest, then 

(b) that a conference be convened to which would be invited represen- 
tatives of teachers, teacher organisations and employing authorities to 
discuss the proposals; 

If the approval of this conference were gained and if the willingness of 
school staff to be involved in the selection process were established, 
then 

(c) that the Board establish a Working Party in 1987 composed of teacher 
educators, employing authorities, teachers, teacher organisations and 
community members to moke recomniendations on the selection cti- 
teria to be used end to develop relevant procedures, rating scales and 
instruments; and 

that there be widespreod publicity of the rationale underlying the pro- 
posed changes and the procedures as recommended by the above 
Working Party* 

recommends 

that g higher education institution offering initial teacher education 
be invited to trial selection procedures incorporating the Board's pre- 
ferred set of criteria for its 1989 entrants to te<icher education; and 

(b) that there be a thorough evaluation of the pilot scheme * 

6. that amended selecf^ion procedures be nrionitored through longitudino l 
studies* 



The Board also 
5* (a) 
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CHAPTER 6 



QUALITY TEACHERS; INITIAL TEACHER EDUCATION 



Views expressed In submissions and nt public meetings 

Content of, piZ'6Wjizz tzoickvi zdacation 

EmphcUii6 m6 pZaczd on the. nzzd to dzvoZop and Junplmo^nt tzazhtx zdacation 
pLOQnjom uohioh muZd produce toxidieA^ voith tzackLng zxpoAZue. and appKopnAjoutQ, 
attUudtt to puplt&, but ujho wviz aJUo vottL- educated pzn^on^. They muZd al4>o 
6tt thmseZvc^ 06 a(Mvz aQoyvU Jin thoAJi om education. Thzy muZd have, 
dtvttoptd capacities ion. KCilcctLvc thought and action, and muZd have, tiitab- 
tU^hcd a {^nmemnk mXhin vohich to examine. wideA ^ocJjoJi and cducationaZ ^4ae4 
and to cAcate. elective. texLching/lcoAning cxpcAicnces f^oK pupLu, Such 
teacheA6 muZd ne.ct66aAtty have, a viciAj ojj them^eZves 06 independent thinker, 
and as engaged in a li^eZong 6tudy o^ teaching, the 6uAAounding mnJid and 
theik students. Research, including action fieseojich in which they meJie 
panticipants , muZd guide theJji edacationaZ decision-making. 

ThcAC ms wide endorsement o^ the need to achieoe, vohateven. modeZ teachex 
education might be adopted, a AotUs^actony and ei^ective integnation o^ theory 
and pnactice. This was 6een to >, dependent pantty on coanse planning and 
mplementation and pantty on gneatcA coUabonation and an elective pantnen- 
6hip betmen schools and tentixuiy institutions in coanse development. 

Teachen education couAses 6houZd, in the eyes o^ many respondents, allow ^on. 
moKe poAZictpation in decision- making by alt tho6e involved, including the 
tentioKy institutions, school 6taii, student teachers, parents and the widen 
community. 

Widespnead Support was a^^onded to the traditional components o^ teachen 
education pnognams llibCAol studies, cuTAiculum studies, ^oundatLon studies 
and school expentence) . Thene was a need, ^nequently expnes^ed, f^on the 
organisation and ifnplementation o^ the counses to achieve a nexus between 
theory and pnactice, and ^on the 6tudent teachers to acquire both pnactical 
competencies and a 6tAong theonetical foundation to guide thevi pnactice and 
theJji own continuing pnofes6ionaZ deveZopment. 

Content 'and methodology appnopniate to the fostering of the choAacteni^tics of 
teachers described in an earlier section were advocated. These characteris- 
tics *ieZated to personal and professional interactions with students, with 
parewt^ 'and the community, and with colleagues. There was emphasis on the 
need fg^b-pne- service pnognams to prepare teachers who recognised the diversity 
of the ^ school clienteZe and who possessed attitudes and professional com- 
petence Such that they could sponsor effectiveZy the learning, deveZopment and 
w^far€ of,all their students. Further, there was emphasis on the need to 
*przpart teachers who cou^w work effectiveZy in a diversAjty of communities and 
settings. 

The school experience component was seen as a critical element in the pne- 
service prognam and there was widespnead agneement that, in spite of necent 
Inpnovements , pnoblems remain in achieving the intended goals of the 
pnacticum. These included: 
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CoopeAdtion and commuf/iiccition between 6chooJi6 and teAZLoAy tducjixtion 
lYUitLtutioYUi; the, nttd ion. bnoad and 6chool'6pe,ciiic guldeZintd, joint 
planning, coit6eit6a6 on noZtd and pu/Lpo6t6, involveme.nt by 6chool ^ta^i in 
institutional activitit(> and o^ ttnXia/iy 6taii in school pKognms. 

Suptfivi&ion oi 6tude,nt6 by school sta^. Some u/iQZd the, need ^o/i 
6upeAvi&ion only by acoJitdittd teacheAS uoho had been sptoiiicaZly tAoinzd 
ion. this nolt, w^Xh intqatvit advocacy oi the. eMtabli^hmtnt oi positions oi 
"masteA texicheA", iA)ith spcciiic supeAvisony ne^ponsibiZitieM . Some, 
thought it appnopniatz ion peAionmancz oi the, supeAvisony nole, to be, 
nccogniszd as cont/Ubuting to coAteA. pnospzcts on to the, mquinemcnts oi 
ionmal cou/ue, awoAds. 

WhztheA theAt should be special paymznt ion supeAvi6ion on iA)hztheA thiM 
should be ntgoAdtd as poAt oi a teacheA^s pnoiessional ne^povUiibilitieM; 
ii theAt \joeAt to be sptdjaZ mcognition, sorrn advocated the, pnescnt system 
oi payment shouZd be, maintained but otheAS beJiicvcd oJUieAnaXivts should be 
coYisideACd. 

Jntcgnation oi teAtiany studies and pnacticum ty.pzAicncts and nccognition 
oi a nange, oi on-campus t\peju.e,ncts designed to be, pa/U oi the, total 
pnacticum component. 

Weed ion betten planning ion the pnacticum and the ^et^uence oi activities, 
voith coAeiuZ deiinition oi the noles and nesponsibmties oi att poA- 
ticipants and attention to the developmental level oi the students. 

Optimal onganisation oi the pnacticum - length and timing oi school 
expzAience. 

P^Loblems oi secuAing an adequate mmben oi school placements; some 
suggested that mone than one student might be attached to a supenvi&ing 
teacheA. 

Pnoblems oi secu/Ung a dijeASity oi expeAA.ences duning the pnacticums - a 
m.de voAieXy oi classnoom settings and schools {including nwial schools) 
and extAa-classnoom expeAiences with poAents and communiXy. 

Pnoblems 'pnesently associated with assessment oi students. 

Some ielt that an extension oi the length oi the pne-senv^ce pnognam might 
assii^t in the nesolution oi some oi these pnoblems; othens ielt that the 
solution might lie in the establishment oi tAoining on campus schools. 

A numben oi nespondents soj^ meniX, and associated pnoblems, in the 
estabtishment oi an intennship ion students, usually at on towands the end oi 
theiA pne-seAvice studies. The e^^ence oi the suppont lay in the envisaged 
opponXunities ion the consolidation oi teaching and cu/uUculum developfti?.nt 
skills and the graduated induction oi the new teachen into the pnoiession. 
The intenn would nequine a lighten teaching load than that iaced by a 
beginnAjfig teachen. Typically duAing such an intennship, the teachen would ne- 
ceive suppo^ inom a designated senion staii member, and, in the viesjn oi some, 
i*Lom teAtiany staii, ^hus iacilitating the pnocess oi diagnostic assessment. 

Advocates oi intennship identiiied, howeven, a numben oi pnactical pnoblems 
which would need to be add/iessed: costs; deXenmination oi wonk loads, salaAy 
and status oi intenns; assessment oi intennS; deXenmination oi negistAation 
status; study pnogn,am ion intenns; the need ion nominated schools be 
identiiied, with a possMe inaiease in theiA classii^catxon and entitlements; 
the staiiing oi nominated intenyiship schools. 



The centnal nole oi induction was acknowledged by most n.espondents , but ^/le- 



Induction 
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qaCYVt cormej^ made, on the, need ^ok a moKe, con&i&tznt, 6y6tema;Uc and com- 
p/te/ienA^ue appKoach. Recognition by emptoyiyig atUho^UtLz6 the, oM^oouUtd 
KOJiOvJice, neeck wa6 u/tged. 

Some nzi>pondejfVti 6(m the. need ioK induction not only fo^ be,ginning texLcheJU 
but al6o ^oK 6ejfiioK 6ta^^ on promotion, texicheJU ^Kom intzAMtatt and oveA6Z(i6 
and texLcheA^ Kt-tnteKaig the. 6eAvice, aUeA a te,ngthy absence ^Kom tzaciUng. 
Thl& 6appofit 6hoLitd be made avOAJLable, me,n Ke,qLuJie,d by tnan^ieA and appoint- 
mejfit dzcA^ion6 and not /Lt6t/iA,cte,d to the, be,ginning o^ the, school yzoK. 

Some 6aw induction oM the. Ke^poniiibiJLUy o^ the. employing authority and o^ the, 
pa/iticuZoA school. Tht awiznt oJOiangejntYvU ion. induction we^e ^een to be, 
ade,quate, by .some people, mXh the, school being the. be^t mlUeu ioK induction 
xnd school ^ta^i being the. mo^t appKopnJjoutt ne^ouKce. pe/uon^. Othtn^ 6aw om 
de^iAabte, the, invotvemznt o^ 6taii ^Kom te.acheA e,ducaXijon inttUutiom^, 
6pe.cixiliiit ^txH, 6abje,ct a66ocAxUion& and coimuniXy membeA^. 

It m6 con6ideAe,d that: the ptacemznt o^ be,ginning tzache/u should ^ecogn^e 
the, need ion 6apponX. The, expedience oi 6omz nt6ponde,nti> 6aggt6te,d that loAge, 
6chool6 mth an adnvLni^t/iativz tejom loheAe, an expe/tienced -teacher {on te,acheA 
tuton. on vmteA tejacheA) could be, a^6igne,d 6pzciiic nt6poru>ibiJUtit6 ion in- 
duction pnovide,d pote,ntially tht be^t e,nvlnonmznt. RuAol and i6olxLte,d 6chooti> 
we^e Aeen by 6ome, to lack the, 6uppont 6tnuctJuAej> ne,qutne,d; otheA/i coniideAtd 
that the^e. could oHeA a mone. axntng, heZpiul and con^tnuctive, cnvlnonmznt. A 
high concejfitnation oi beginning ttacheJi6 in pantxcxilan. 6chooli> occxUtioncd 
conccnn to Aome; othcA^ ittt that the pne^e,nce, oi beginning texiche/u wa6 an 
impantant ^^tanulM to a 6choot, The, vi^ um e,xpnt66e,d on 6e,veMl occa6ion4 
that beginning texiche/u> should have a ncduccd texiching load to altou) time, ion 
induction activities, including obsenvatton oi othen cla66e6. 

PoAttcula/L mention made oi the need ion iunthen con6ideAatLon oi induction 
pxognams appnopntate to the cOicwn&tances and 6taiiing aAAangement!> oi second- 
ary schools. 

The Boord's perspective 

Reference to Appendix IV, which summorised the issues which \/ere the focus of 
concern in several major recent reports on teachers and teaching, shows (p.2) there Is 
a widespread endorsement of a growth on developmental model of teacher education. 
The Board*s commitment to such a model has influenced its views on teacher 
education programs. The Boord distinguishes two major phases: 

. A phase of initial teacher education, which is the developmental program which 
entrants to the teaching profession must complete if they are to be regarded as 
full members of that profession. This phase includes the pre-service course(s) and 
any course or courses taken after commencement of employment as a teacher 
which are part of a program designed to lead to a full teaching qualification. It 
also includes a per*od of induction into the teaching profession. The word "initial" 
is used in order to convey the notion that the education of a teacher should be 
conceived as ongoing through his or her career; initial teacher education is seen as 
laying the foundation for a career-long process of personal and professional 
development. 

. A phase of continuing professionol development throughout the teacher's career*, 
in which further professional knowledge and understanding interact with ongoing 
professional practice as the teacher addresses the complex issues which arise day- 
by-day and year-by-year in the school situation. 



* This issue is addressed In Chapter 7. 
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In the pre-service component of this initial teacher education, the program should - 

build on the students' entering characteristics; 

. deveJop further their general/liberal education and foster their personal maturity, 
interests and tolents; 

• expand their knowledge base in areas relevant to their teaching, and in ways 
appropriate for its utilisation in teaching; 

develop to an appropriote level their pedagogical skills, insights and competencies; 

initiate their professional socialisation, particulruly their sense of membership of 
the profession and acceptonce of its ethics; 

develop in them a perception of teacher development as o career-long process ond 
equip them with the skills and desire to continue their personal and professional 
growth. 

The Boord sees induction ou an integral element of the planned professionol program 
as the teacher begins to foce the realities of the practical opplication of his or her 
initial understonding of theories of education, curriculum aad pedagogy. The final 
phases of initial teacher preparation comprise the early years of teaching experience, 
followed by the completion of further formal studies which, by drawing on the experi- 
ences gained in the eorly years of teaching, can lead the teacher to a sound theoreti- 
cal knowledge of the foundotions of the profession, and to a level of understanding 
which cannot be achieved in a pre-servlce stage. In the early years of practice, the 
teocher is dependent on his or her more experienced colleagues for the insights needed 
to plan and develop a progrom to meet the needs of the students in the context of 
that particular school. Following the progrom of further studies, he or she becomes 
capoble both of functioning autonomously and of collaborating with colleagues. 

The Boord has been conscious in its considerations of the monnei in which the teacher 
education institutions keep their progioms uiJer review and seek constantly to im- 
prove them, particularly os new challenges emerge. Nevertheless, the Board believes 
thot c jrrent progroms can and should be improved to meet more odequately their 
objectives as well as to prepare teachers for the changing social ond educational con- 
texts. The Board invites teacher educators to consider the proposols in this report in 
the light of: their knowledge of the constroints which currently impede their achieve- 
ment of their gools, the roles the Board has identified as required of teachers and 
hence the competencies they need to develop (Chapter 4), and the goal of enhancing 
the contribution of teacher education programs to the achievement of a profession of 
teaching. 

The Board believes it is vital that regular reviews of inifiol teuchur education pro- 
grams be undertaken at both the institutional and state levels. The principles which 
are elaborated throughout this Report should serve as guides to such evoluations. 

As we indicoted in Chapter 2, the Board respects and upholds the autonom/ of the 
teacher educatioti institutions, throughout its regular operation in keeping teacher 
education under review onJ throughout the period of the preparation of this Report it 
has mointained dialogue with teacher educators. Accordingly, the Boord has concen- 
trated on the formulation of the principles (with only brief expositions) which it 
believes should guide the conception and implementation of initial teacher educotion 
programs. In the light of these principles, the Boord then orrives at its view of 
desiroble models ond structures of teocher educotion programs. 
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A* PRINCIPLES OF INITIAL TEACHER EDUCATION 

The Board recommends 

7» that the following principles guide the development and implementation of 
initial teacher education programs; 

7»1 that initial teacher education be a joint responsibility of teocher 
education Institutions/ employing authorities ond the profession ^ 

Prior to the adoption of the 1964 Martin Report (1), and i\he 1969 advice of the Com- 
monwealth Advisory Committee on Advanced Educotion (2), the then teachers' col- 
leges were an orm of the employing authorities who had direct control over student 
selection, staffing ond the conduct and content of the program- Following the 
implementation of the recommendations of these reports, the colleges in 1972 became 
colleges of advanced education, independent of the authority of the employers. This 
transforn^otion marked the entry of teacher education into the higher education 
sector. In 1969, pre-service progroms in Queensland had been lengthened from two to 
three years for primary teachers; a similar development for college-prepared 
secondary teachers followed in 1970. These two developments together led to a 
greater liberal and professional orientotion in teacher education. 

The gains were dramatic. 

From the perspective of the present, however, it seems that there may also have been 
o loss: the effective disengagement of the employing authorities from pre-service 
teocher educotion. There is of course not total disengagement. Senior officers of 
employing authorities und teachers are represented on the Board of Teacher Edu- 
cation, on college councils ond university faculty boards, on couise development and 
course assessment committees. School stoff, moreover, participate in college odvisory 
committees and school experience committees as well as playing a major role in the 
school and teaching experience components of the pre-service programs. 

What seem necessory, however, are ottitudes on the part of employing outhorities and 
teacher educators that fully recognise their complementary roles and responsibilities 
in teacher education. Each group has a distinctive as well as a .shared perspectivci on 
teaching ond if there were ongoing dialogue on goals, current and emerging needs, and 
the processes of teacher education, the whole enterprise would be enriched. The 
employers would feel there wos volid recognition of their needs ond insights, the 
teacher educators would feel welcome contributors to the ongoing development ond 
improvement of schooling. 

It seems to the Board that it is time for o new portn'^ship between employing 
authorities and teocher education institutions - not a return lo the pre-Mortin past but 
the evolution of o constructive, colloborative relotionship oppropriate to the 1980s, 
the 1990s and beyond. Such collaborotion could oppropriotely extend ocros,'> the three 
phoses of initiol teacher educotion and the continuing professional development pro- 
grams. 

7»2 that the planning and evaluation of Initial teacher educatictt programs be a 
collaborative process whereby staff members of h*^flher education 
institutions consult with schools, teachers^ teacher education students^ 
employing authorities^ teacher organisations, parents of school children, and 
members of tiie general community who are oble to represent a range of 
community attitudes and interests. 

Such collaboration, which would be more extensive than that in currc'scit proctice, 
would enhance the vitality of teacher educotion ond would help teocher educators to 
ensure thot their programs and proctices stoyed ottuned to the needs of schools ond 
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communities as well as the needs of the student teachers. These processes would, 
moreover, allow teacher educators, whom one would expect to be at the forefront of 
thinking about schools and teaching, to share their insights with others and to enact a 
leadership role in the educational and wider community. 

7.3 that there be a careful articulation among the various phases of Initial 
teacher education, the design of eoch phcse to take explicit account 
of the content and proces^s of the preceding end following phases. 

In Part B of this chapter, in the discussion of models and structures, the Board en- 
dorses the model recommended in 1978 by the Bassett Committee wherein student 
teachers undertake the pre-service stage of their studies, gain experience in teaching 
and then return to their studies to complete their formal teacher education award. 

It is critical that staff involved in initial teacher education programs plan for careful 
articulation among the various phases of the program. Thus course planning needs to 
have regard in its sequencing to the availability of at least four years of formal 
studies, (liberal arts, subject disciplines, professional education studies) and to 
capitolise upon the experiences which intervene between the completion of the pre- 
service stage and the return to the final year's study. Similarly, throughout the pre- 
service stage, planning must seek to optimise the student teachers' learning and their 
progressive achievement of knowledge, insights, skills and competencies through 
the explicit incorporation into each element of the program of the learnings achieved 
in previous and concurrent studies and experiences. 

Each teacher education institution will devise its own approach to securing this articu- 
lation. 

7.4 that initial teacher education prepare teachers for specified age 
ronges; 

that students, however, be made oware of the curricula and teaching 
approaches appropriate for pupils in age ranges other than the one for 
which they ore being specifically prepared, without detracting from 
the thoroughness of this specific preparation . 

Adoption of this principle requires the distinguishing of areas common to the full 
range of teaching from those needed specifically to address requirements for feoching 
children of particular age ranges and/or needs. 

Presently in Queensland separate programs are offered to prepare teachers for early 
childhood education and/or primary education, for secondary education and for TAPE 
colleges. 

In Education 2000 it was suggested that teacher education might be reorganised to 
provide three levels of specialisation: 

. early to middle childhood (age range 2-9 years) 

middle childhood to adolescence (age range 7-15 years) 

adolescence to odulthood (age range 13+ years). 

It was proposed, moreover, that all teachers employed across the preschool to Year 10 
(P-10) range could be given a broad understanding of human development and 
curriculum requirements across this whole range. In addition they could acquire 
specialised knov>*ledge and teaching and communication skills in relation to one of the 
two specialisations (2-9 or 7-15 age ranges); all teachers of children In the 2-15 age 
range could be prepared to teach in the general areas of English communication and 
mathematics; and teachers prepared for the third level could have the immediate 
post-secondary years of education as a main focus but be given sufficient preparation 
for work with adolescents to promote continuity in thinking about curriculum and to 
enhance flexibility in employment. 
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Their considerotion of the submissions to Educotion 2000 led the Review Committee 
(3) to recommend: 

"(9) Thot no mojor chonges to teocher educotion courses be mode until 
chonges in curriculum ond school orgonisotion thot might ensue from 
the proposols in Educotion 2000 hove been decided, 

*** 

(11) Thot the proposol to troin teochers for o 2-9 oge spon be considered 
r;ith coution, porticulorly becouse of the possible reduced emphosis on 
early childhood studies. 

(12) Thot the option of teochers being oble to teoch oil ospects of the 
curriculum to Yeor 7 ond to complete speciolised studies in two 
curriculor oreos in oddition to English communicotion ond mothe- 
motics to Yeor 10 be obondoned os unreolistic ond undesiroble. 

(13) Thot the extension of generoiist ?cceh!ng into the lower secondory 
school should be opprooched with greet cviution os being likely to leod 
to lower stondords of student ochievement in oil subjects. 

••• 

(15) Thot teochers in Yeor5 V, and i2 should hove o sufficiently strong 
grosp of their subject, the requisite teoching zHWs, ond the sympo- 
thetic o'ttitudes thot will enoble them fo teoch ocross o brood ronge 
of student obilities, ond to odopt ^heir teoching to the needs of 
students who ore likely to seek employment on completion of school, 
OS well OS to those who ere plonning to undertoke further study ot 
tertloiy institutions." 

Cleorly teocher educotion institutions will need to remoin olert to the issues roised in 
Educotion 200 0 which led to the stotement of options; it moy well be thot present 
structures v/lU chonge. 

The Boord hos o porticulor interest in the possibility of the preporotion of teachers to 
teoch in the upper primory ond lower secondory school (4). This issue wos oddressed 
by the CTEC/CSC review of teocher educotion, which olluded to o progrom to 
prepore teochers for this ronge which hos operoted in South Austrolio since 1982; the 
review noted this issue in its "motters for furthe. considerotion". The possibility of 
developing progroms to prepore teochers for the post-compulsory yeors wos olso 
roised in the Project 21 submissions ond ot the public meetings; this possibility should 
be explored. 

The Boord believes olso thot there is need for constont review of the different models 
preporing teochers for secondory schools: concurrent ond joint four-yeor progroms, 
concurrent three-yeor progroms ond one-yeor end-on progroms. The question of how 
the groduotes from these different progroms might most oppropriately be deployed in 
the secondory school is one which needs to be oddressed. 

The Bcord, like the Educotion 2000 Review Committee, is concerned with the need 
for continuity in the educotion of children ond youth. It supports the principle of 
curriculum continuity ond emphosises the need expressed In the second element of 
Recommendotion 7.4 for teochers to be well owore of the progroms which precede 
ond succeed their own. We hove seen in recent yeors not only the extension of the 
links between secondory schools ond TAPE colleges but olso the emergence of senior 
colleges. These newer orrongements will need to be kept under review. Teochers of 
lower secondory school students will need knowledge of the diversity of educotionol 
possibilities open to their students; teochers In the senior secondory school. In the 
senior colleges ond In the TAPE colleges will need o close oworeness of eoch other's 
progroms. 
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7.5 that Initial teacher education prepoie students for a context choracterised 
not only by continuities with the past but olso by rapid social and edu- 
cational chanfie; 

that it be responsive to developments in schools and society^ to government 
initiatives and to emerging roles for teachers; and thus 

that it enable teachers^ with appropriate school system support^ to play an 
effective role in changing schools^ 

7.6 that initial teacher education promote in students a sensitivity to the wide 
variation in personal characteristics among children and provide a prepara- 
tion for the effective teaching of pupils with a variety of educational 
needs; 

that^ to this end^ programs provide both theoretical knowledge of, and 
teaching and other field experiences with^ pupils of varied ages, ability, be- 
hoviour, social background and culture. 

Acceptance of the principles expressed in Recommendations 73 and 7.6 provides guid- 
ance to teacher educators in their response to the constant calls for the expansion of 
the focus of their programs to encompass adequate attention to an ever-widening 
diversity of issues, for example: 

(o) special groups of students: 

gifted and talented students 

students v/ith special needs or handicaps who are now "mainstreamed" 

rural and isolated students 
. ethnic minority students (Aborigines, Torres Strait Islanders, migrants) 
. cultural minority students (e.g. the disadvantaged, the poor) 
. students of lower academic ability and/or achievement who are remaining at 

school until Year 12 

girls (and gender-related issues) 

students with learning disabilities 

abused children; 

(b) school curriculum components: 

language arts (all teachers to be teachers of language) 
. ESL 

computer literacy 

multicultural orientations 

environmental education 

foreign languages 

Australian studies 
. Aboriginal studies 

legal studies in education. 

These are legitima*-e demands. They arise on the one hand from the changing 
composition of the society and a changing social conscience, or, on the other hand, 
from change and new awareness in the society and thus changes in the tasks of 
schools. There are other demands from particular pressure groups, some of which may 
be of sufficient import and generality to warrant inclusion but others of which are 
not. 

Facing the pressure of an extensive curriculum, the response of teacher education 
institutions is frequently 

to leave the initiative with interested staff members who may introduce new 
perspectives into their existing courses, or 

to introduce another option within the elective group of studies, or 
to hold occasional seminars, or 
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t<» develop a uni; within the in-service program, and/or 
to develop a postgraduate diploma course. 
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While each of these actions is responsive, neither the individual actions nor their 
totality are adequate. They do not constitute an appropriate institutional response. 

Clearly the institutions need to be critically selective; they must determine which of 
the initiatives have a compelling place in the teacher education program, which may 
well be offered as electives, which are more appropriately the focus of attention at a 
later stage of professional development and which have no real claim for inclusion in 
teacher education. 

For those concerns that are adjudged essential for all students (a judgment most likely 
to be reached in relation to almost all of those listed above) a further decision must 
be made: which can be appropriately treated in an introductory fashion (e.g. to 
sensitise students) and which need tp be the focus of concerted action (to develop 
attitudes, knowledge and skills)*? 

This determination having been made, the latter group of issues needs further 
consideration: sr.ould they be presented in separate additional courses or units within 
courses or should they be introduced across the curriculum? For example, should 
student teachers learn about the new technology only in computer education courses 
and perhaps foundation courses, or should these courses be accompanied by an 
examination in all professionol studies of the implications and applications of the new 
technology? Should mainstreamed handicapped children be "dealt with" In a new unit 
or should all courses include considerotion of these students and their particular 
learning styles and needs? Which approoch will represent best the recognition of 
these issues as central issues in the education program and these students as legi- 
timate subsets within the school's clientele? 

Decisions to extend the scope and focus of the teacher education program raise, in 
turn, the issue of the presence of staff who are capable of teaching these perspectives 
or courses. If a decision has been made to adopt an "across the curriculum" approach, 
then there is a need for all teacher education staff to be knowledgeable and 
competent in each of these areas, and thus a need for further staff development pro- 
grams in order to maintain a balance of expertise among the staff of each institution. 

We note that while some work has been undertaken, if these Initiatives are to be 
introduced effectively, there needs to be serious, deliberate and eApert holistic analy- 
sis of the characteristics of these individuals and groups and of the new curriculum 
domains in order to plan for their encompassment wltiiin the program. This is beyond 
the resources of any single individual or, probably, any one institution. Accordingly, 
the Board recommends 

7*6 A that teacher education institutions consider the formation of a task force 

. to address the challenge of nrtaking all elements in the teacher education 
program responsive to societal and educational changes and to the needs 
of the diversity of students attending school and 

. to produce guidelines to assist teacher educators and those who offer 
staff development programs* 

The preceding discussion was introduced by reference to a particular set of emerging 
issues. Clearly there are others, and in a society where the pace and complexity of 
change are likely to intensify, new issues will command the attention of teaches edu- 
cators. It IS important not only that they be alert to early indicatois of developments 
but also that improved procedures be established to foster responsive action by reduc- 

* Clearly, here as in fill other ar.pertr. of teaching, pxpericnce iS needed before teachers can 
adequately addresr. the .structure ftnd composition of the class group. 
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ing the time taken for implementation of those actions. Delays in response mean the 
introduction to the teaching work force of a further group of teachers not adequately 
equipped to perform the roles required of them by the society of their day. 

7.7 thot initial teacher education programs be conducted in such q way that 
they moke use of the individual talents ctnd interests of prospective 
teachers and help them to develop their own teaching styles* 

The Board comments again on the diversity present within the cohort of entrants to 
teacher education programs. Teacher educators, in planning and in implementing their 
programs, need to take cognisance of this diversity and to ensure not only that all 
student teachers achieve the minimal acceptable goals of the program but also that 
the individuality of the students is recognised in both program and processes. During 
their teacher preparation, individuals should have the opportunity to extend their 
talents, to develop previously untapped potentials and to overcome existing inade- 
quacies. 

In our discussion of the principles expressed in Recommendations 7.11 and 7.12 below 
we have indicated ways in which the non-school-based field experience component of 
thii program might recognise and foster that individuality. In addition, however, that 
recognition and respect must characterise the total program. Unless this occurs, the 
prospective teachers are unlikely, in their future classrooms, to value individuality and 
to seek to individualise their teaching. 

7.8 thot the processes odopted in initial teocher education programs encouroge 
students to take on active role in their own learning both during the profes- 
sional preparation program ond subsequently throughout their professional 
careers* 

The Board has noted the frequent references to the need for teachers to be flexible, 
responsible and autonomous, particularly as they encounter the changing social, 
technological and learning environments of the future. 

Genn (5) notes that the educational process, particularly in higher education, is one 
that appears to be largely in the hands of the student, who for the most part is left 
to use initiative and effort in fully exploiting the facilities and opportunities the 
institution provides. How the student uses his or her own self and surroundings, in the 
teacher education institution, to foster his or her own learning and self-development 
(including professional development) determines the quality of the educational process 
and will almost certainly have a bearing on the educational process he or she will 
foster for his or her own future students. He emphasises the need for the student to 
indicate Increasing levels of initiative and autonomy in the pursuit of learning, growth 
and development and to assume an increasing and substantial share of accountability 
for success or otherwise of the outcomes of his or her higher education. 

The teacher education instituHpns need to keep under continuous review the extent to 
which the conduct of their programs and their procedures for assessing student 
progress foster in the student teachers the habits and skills of autonomous learning. 
They need to use teaching/learning strategies which have as their goal the student 
teachers' perceptions of themselves as active agents in their own learning. From this 
basis, they can effect in student teachers a surer grasp of strategies which they in 
turn can later use to promote autonomous learning orientations and skills in their 
students. 

Concern is expressed in a number of reports about the ambience of the teacher 
education institution and the need for the initial teacher education program to foster 
the development of attitudes and skills which will predispose the students towards 
becoming professionals and|^ in particular, which will create a positive orientation to 
and acceptance of the need for continuing professional development. 
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Joyce and Clift (6) emphasise that the purpose of initial preparation is not only to 
prepare teacher candidates to participate in school renewal projects and to approach 
the genuine problems of the work place but also to prepare Vhem for the lifelong 
study of the world, the self and academic knowledge, and for the lifelong study of 
teaching. The aptitude to learn and the desire to exercise this knowledge are, they 
maintain, the most important products of teacher education. The Carnegie Report (7) 
also stresses the need for prospective teachers to develop both the habit and the skills 
of reflecting on their own practice of teaching and to lay a strong foundation for 
continuing professional development; the same need is also recognised in other profes- 
sions (8). 

7.9 thot initial teacher education programs be based on concepts and under- 
standings from the best currently available educationol theory, research and 
practice. 

In Chapter 2, we made reference to the growth of the knowledge base of teaching 
(page 12); we referred there to concerns that this knowledge base might be inade- 
quately represented in professional preparation. 

The Board recognises the demanding situation in which teacher educators are placed. 
They must constantly seek - 

• to adapt their programs to the needs and characteristics of cohorts of entrants 
whose life experiences differ in significant ways from those of even a few years 
ago; 

to adapt their programs to the chan9ing needs of schools and of society; 

• to understand the potentials of the new technology, to master it and to incorporate 
it into their own pedagogy; 

to maintain an up-to-date mastery of their own special disciplines and to reflect 
the contemporary structure of those disciplines in their curriculum; and 

to secure a detailed understanding of the expanding knowledge base in education 
and ensure that their curriculum reflects these understandings and concepts. 

This is a major challenge yet one which must be met if initial teacher education 
programs are to prepare competent professionals, who have a secure base from which 
they themselves can incorporate into their understandings new knowledge as it 
emerges from theory, research and practice. Accordingly, the Board recommends 

7.9.1 thot there be on extension of intro- and inter-institutional collaboration 
among staff in teacher education institutions with a view to the provision 
of mutual assistance in meeting the challenge of continuous updating of 
knowledge and the incorporation of that knowledge into their programs. 

7.10 that the teacher education program present exemplary models of pedagogy. 

The teacher education program should provide cpj^ortunities for student teachers to 
observe, analyse and reflect upon a wide variety of teaching styles, including their 
own, with a view to developing effective personal teaching styles. These models for 
analysis are provided through the school and teaching experiences program, through 
the use of information technology and, importantly, through the student teachers' 
experiences as learners in the teacher education institutions. 

Because of the powerful influence of models, and because of the need for student 
teachers to learn well, the latter require excellence in pedagogy on the part of the 
teacher education staff. This means that the staff must exemplify in their practices 
not only the expert use of time-honoured effective strategies but also strategies which 
will foster the development of those competencies which are accorded 'ligh priority in 
the schools which serve the changing society. They need, too, to use strategies made 
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possible by the developing information technology (particularly in relation to informa- 
tion retrieval and usage). Teacher educators need to use a wide array of strategies 
(9); but it appears that they do not always do so. 

"It seems safe to say that as teacher educators we frequently do not 
practise what we preach. That is, one seldom, sees teacher educators 
modelling interactive teaching strategies, cooperative learning techniques, 
or problem-solving skills. Efforts to strengthen preparation programs must 
incorporate a strong modelling component and that modelling should reflect 
the body of research findings with respect to mastery learning, individu- 
alised instruction, cooperative grouping, competency based education, 
microteaching, and other approaches documented as effective in 
strengthening prospective teachers' knowledge and skills." (10) 

The architecture and furnishings of many "classrooms" in higher education institutions 
pose a particular challenge to the implementation of this principle. However, such 
modelling should present not only a variety of approaches but also embody such attri- 
butes as a genuine interest in and liking for students, an enthusiasm for teaching and 
a professional orientation to the teaching task. 

7-11 that initial teacher education promote in students on Informed awareness of 
the interdependence of theory and practice, 

7*12 that initial teocher education provide for the development of the know- 
ledge^ competencies, attitudes and values recpjired for the early yeors of 
teaching; 

that^ to this end^ initial teacher education include each of the following 
areas; liberal studies^ subject disciplines, professional studies and teaching 
competencies^ 

that the total progrom provide an integration of tliese elenr>ents; and 

that the depth and rigour of these studies be commensurate with the stan- 
dards obtaining in undergraduate programs in higher education. 

The following discussion embraces the principles embodied in both Recommendations 
7.11 and 7.12. 

The search continues for ways of helping teachers to achieve a professional situation 
wherein practice is informed by theory and theory is illuminated by practice. 

In part, the difficulty lies in the complexity of the teaching/learning situation, with 
its demand on the teacher for a continuous series of judgments and decisions that are 
oriented to both the group and the individuals within it. The student teacher and 
beginning teacher, at least, as we saw in Chapter 4 (p.50) are more dominated in their 
thinking by immediate events than are their more experienced colleagues. This 
situation tends to lead teachers to be data-driven rather than theory-driven (11) and, 
moreover, they are influenced by the models of teaching they experienced as school 
students and as teacher education students in both the campus and school settings; 
their personal biographies (12) are an influential force. A prime need, then, in 
teacher education is for the student teachers not only to observe a diversity of good 
models in varying contexts, including self-observation and analysis through the medium 
of videotapes, but also to develop skills of reflection and analysis that lead to a 
firmer incorporation into their cognitive sets and teaching behaviours of the guides to 
effective teaching available from their theoretical studies. 

A further dimension of the difficulty in achieving integration arises from the 
complexity and extent of ^he teacher education program itself. Planners of the 
program conceptualise the contribution of each component to the totality of the goal: 
the professional preparation of teachers. But in the execution of the various com- 
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ponents there often intrudes an element of separateness, as the various staff, in their 
specific areas of expertise, implement their particular programs. The achievement of 
most of the goals of teacher education is dependent upon the integration of the total 
teacher education curriculum. The teacher education institution must accept major 
responsibility for planning this integration. Ultimately, of course, the critical 
integration is that which is achieved by the student teacher, but he or she needs the 
interconnecting links among the various components to be made explicit by each 
contributing staff member. 

It is perhaps helpful to map out the range of goals within the program and the range 
of studies, activities and experiences through which the program is implemented. This 
has been attempted in Figure 5. Further, an attempt has been made in the figure to 
show that the achievement of each goal or objective requires a diversity of studies, 
experiences and activities - sometimes several of the latter might make the same 
type of contribution to the goal achievement but in other cases each study, experience 
or activity makes its own unique and particular contribution. There is need for the 
clarification by teacher educators of the expected outcomes of each. 

This view of the teacher education program is one which seems to the Board to be 
likely to enhance the integration of the several component parts of the teacher 
education program and hence likely to foster in beginning teachers "theory-driven" 
practices. 

1. Formal studies 

The formal studies and associated scholarly pursuits embrace general liberal 
education, subject disciplines and professional studies. Figure 5 indicates that 
the goals of this component of the program are approached through lectures and 
. associated activities; however, a diversity of other experiences and activities 
helps to clarify and consolidate these learnings. 

(a) Liberal studies 

There should be a cohesive, planned program of liberal studies. Students 
should be provided with a systematic introduction to some of the principal 
areas of human knowledge and experience, with a view to fostering the 
development of the intellectual qualities that characterise well-educated 
people. As the Holmes Group (13) pointed out, teachf^rs must lead a life of 
the mind. These studies should foster critical and reflective capacities, 
aesthetic sensibilities and an appreciation of the diverse modes of human 
experience and expression, creativity and a deep valuing of learning and 
ideas. 

The focus of these studies should include disciplines which foster cultural 
literacy: knowledge and understanding of the cultural heritage in all its 
aspects including the contemporary technological component of our culture. 
These studies should, in addition, be designed to foster insights into 
contemporary Australian culture, focusing on Australian society in its local, 
regional, national and international settings and explicating social trends, 
economics, politics, ideologies and values. All Australian teachers require 
adequate knov/ledge of Australian literature, history, geography, politics, 
law, science and education*. A major goal is an awareness and under- 
standing of critical issues in the society and the diversity of views and 
values which obtain. 



In 1904 a Committee to review Austmlian studies in tertiary education was established by the 
CommonwenUh Mini»trr for tducation; that Committee has established a Teacher Education Pro- 
ject to develop rrconvnendat ions on pre-service and post-experience teacher education in this 
area. 
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Figure 5; Initial teacher education: goals/objectives: studies, experiences, activities 



STUDIES, 

exPCRiOiXs, 

ACTIVITIES 



GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 




General liberal education of the teacher 

Insights into contemporary culture: Australian society in its 
local, regional, national and international settings, social 
trends, econoaics, politics, ideologies and values 



Knowledge of subject disciplines > includes conceptual grasp 
of the fields and an understanding of their characteristic 
modes of inquiry 



Knowledge of human growth and development 

Knowledge of theories of education and of teaching 

Knowledge and understanding of curriculum design and 
pedagogical practices 

Teaching coopetencies 

Commititsent to and skiUs in reflective critical orientation 
to teaching 

Competencies and attitudes appropriate to B>ei*er8hip of 
school staff 

Competencies end attitudes appropriate to productive 
interactions with parents and co(»nunity 



Development of appropriate personal attributes 
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Subject discipline studies 



Teachers require deep knowledge of the subject disciplines they will teach. 
Increasingly, there is emphasis on the need for teachers to master the 
substantive ond syntactic structures of these disciplines: their central 
contemporary concepts, their characteristic modes of enquiry and their 
canons of proof. This issue has been addressed in depth in the Carnegie 
Report (see Appendix IV, pages 3-4). Shulman (14) has also emphasised the 
particular need for teacher education students to master these structures so 
that they have an adequate base for. curriculum and teaching decisions. 
The knowledge explosion demands of teachers, and in turn their students, a 
grasp of these structures so that, in each area, there is a focus on 

. central rather than peripheral concerns, and 

concepts and theories that reflect enduring and newly-emerging, rather 
than outdated, knowledge. 

Such a grasp is required to provide a philosophical and functional base for 
the acquisition of further knowledge. 

It has been suggested that current subject studies frequently pay inadequate 
heed to the underlying discipline structures and that the conceptualisation 
and teaching of these studies are in need of reform in undergroduate degree 
courses which precede teacher education and in undergraduate teacher 
educotion courses. 

Specific problems arise and need to be addressed in the various programs 
preparing secondary, primary and early childhood teachers. In presenting 
the following comments, the Board draws attention to the need for there to 
be recognition of the differences in the teaching roles within each of these 
broad areas; for example, the goals and the processes of teaching vary sig- 
nificantly between the junior and senior primary school and between the 
early and later years of the secondary school. 

Secondary teachers will, in generol, have studied o limited number of 
subject areas in depth. Modern views on education require them, however, 
to hove an understanding of what students study in their other courses, if 
they are to help these students to integrate their knowledge, using multi- 
disciplinary perspectives, so that it will become for them functional know- 
ledge, knowledge which can inform their behaviour. Thus these secondary 
teachers require some grasp of the central structures and modes of knowing 
in subject oreas other thon those they teach; this knowledge can properly 
be the focus of attention during the final year of study in the initial 
teacher education program. 

Primary teachers ore in a somewhat similar situation but in their case the 
demands ore intensified since they are required to teach across the entire 
curriculum. Furthermore, the present pattern of secondary school studies 
of intending primary teachers means it is almost inevitable that they will 
have barely encountered some of the major areas of knowledge, areas which 
they will be required to teach in the primary classrooms. In future years 
this problem could be diminished to some degree if a core curriculum were 
to be introduced in Years 1 to 12. Thus the teacher education program 
faces the challenge of assisting the student teachers to develop, often from 
a negligible base, mastery of the substantive end syntactic structuies of 
language, the social sciences, science and technology, mathematics and the 
arts. 

Teachers of very young children, too, must take an holistic approach as 
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they guide their pupils to a surer understanding of the world around them 
through fostering their direct interaction with thot world. 

We alluded in Chapter 3 ^p,40) to the possibility of some modification to 
the concept of the primary teacher os a generalist teacher. If there 
emerged a pattern of employment of generalist and specialist teachers 
(perhaps along the lines proposed in Britain, where each primary teacher is 
a specialist in one area as well as maintaining o generalist function in the 
other subject areas) the problem would be changed somewhat, but its 
essentials would remain. Even more so than in the case of their colleagues 
in the secondary school, primary and early childhood teachers do need in- 
sights into all the domains of knowledge as they foster the introduction of 
young children to their world. It may be noted (Appendix IV, p. 3) that the 
Carnegie Report claims that the need for mastery of knowledge is greater 
in the case of the prospective primary than the secondary school teacher. 
This is a widely held and welUsubstantioted view. It does not imply that 
teachers will adopt o subject orientation to their teoching, but rather that 
their teoching must rest on a secure knowledge bose. 

These contemporary conceptions of the deep knowledge obout knowledge 
required by teochers point to the need for the curriculum of teacher 
educotion to be reformed, with a view to ensuring that teochers-to-be have 
mostery of the structures of the mojor disciplines. The development of this 
component of the curriculum would seem to require o collaborotive effort, 
involving scholars in the vorious disciplines and teacher education scholors 

Accordingly the Board recommends 

7.12.1 that the teacher education institutions consider the formation of 
a task force of scholars to determine the specific needs of pros- 
pective teachers for an understanding of the disciplines and to 
develop a curriculum which would enable these studen ts to 
achieve mastery, appropriate to their purposes; 

that such a task force address also the ways in which t^Kicher 
education students can develop those understandings which will 
enable them to transform that knowledge about knowWge into 
curricula for students of varying developmental stages. 

Professionol studies 

Current teocher education curricula address these essential components (see 
Figure 5): 

Knowledge of human growth ond development. 

Knowledge of theories of education and of teoching and studies in the 
philosophy, sociology, psychology and history of education. 

Knowledge ond understonding of curriculum design ond pedogogical 
proctices relating to curriculum implementotion, 

Teoching competencies. 

Commitment to, and skills in, o reflective criticol orientotion to teoch-- 
ing. 

Competencies ond ottitudes oppropriate to the teacher's membership of 
a school staff. 

Competencies and attitudes oppropriote to productive interactions with 
porents ond community, 

. Personal ottributes. 



The Board if aware of the constant monitoring of the professional studies 
progrcm in teacher education institutions, as teache* educators seek to 
meet the challenges of standards and balance, of appropriate sequencing of 
courses and of the constantly increosing demands for new elements in their 
programs. 

To assist the teacher educators in their deliberations tne Board wishes to 
comment on only some of the issues relating to professional studies, issues 
which are not new but which as yet owait c successful resolution. 

The Board, in its judgment on the ro/es and competencies required of 
feachers, has in effect offered guidelines for the content and processes of 
teacher education. It feels no need to repeot those here. 

(i) Knowledge of hvman growth and development 

As Figure 5 suggests, this goal is achieved not only through formal 
study, but through the entire range of activities and experiences created 
for student teachers. Independently of their institutional program the 
young adults continue, as well, through their life experiences to increase 
their knowledge about people. Often, however, these life experiences occur 
within a relatively restricted social context, probably with like-minded 
peers. The teacher education program needs to help student teachers to 
incorporate the richness of this experience into their understanding of 
human development and also to extend their knowledge of growth and 
development across the life space and across the diversity of circumstances 
and life styles which their future students will inhabit. 

The rapidly changing social and technological environment poses a par- 
ticular challenge. The textbooks which explicate the principles of develop- 
ment inevitably draw their examples from an earlier time* and thus may 
misrepresent today's realities. Further, their authors cannot easily identify 
and incorporate into their theories those influences on human growth and 
development which are only now becoming prevalent. This rr.^uns that 
contemporary perspectives on growth and development cannot rest entirely 
on texts; the other activities and experiences listed in Figure 5 are a 
necessary source of learning in this area. These variously-derived learnings 
must, however, be integrated into the theories, if the theories are to serve 
as an effective guide to pedagogical behaviour. The student teachers need, 
in this as in other areas, to expect their knowledge to become dated and 
thus ♦'o be oriented towards achieving throughout their careers knowledge 
which has contemporary validity. 

(ii) Foundational , cvrricvlvm and pedagogical studies 

Figure 5 indicates that, in the Board's view, the entire range of 
experiences available to tencher education students contributes to these 
studies; integration of the Liornings from these diverse sources, some of 
which may be regarcied as complementary but others of which g nerate a 
particular kind of knowled$;e, must be achieved. The Board notes that the 
Basr>ett Committee had, J.i the foundationc* areas, recommended in 1978 a 
multidisciplinary approGc.i rather than study of the separate disciplines. 
Much progress has been made in this area, but further progress is possible 
and essential. 

Further development is also required in the integration of foundational 
studies and curriculum studies (15). Their curriculum studies are frequently 



Even m four ycarsy the time often taken for the preparation and publication of texts, there 
are significant changes within the society. 
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seen by the student teachers as the studies most relevant to their teaching. 
If insights into the society, the learner, the learning process and the 
learning context are the focus of foundation studies but are not explicitly 
addressed in curriculum studies, the students in seeking the direct 
application of the latter to their teaching are unlikely to utilise the insights 
they have achieved. To provide a simple example: students from non- 
English speaking migrant families have different backgrounds and different 
orientations from those of their Anglo-Australian counterparts; these have 
direct implications for their learning of specific topics. Learning about 
these characteristics does not help the student ieocher to know how to 
arrange his or her teaching to facilitate their learning. Guides to the 
appropriate pedagogy must arise from the curriculum studies. 

The Board recognises that the issue of the fusion of theory and 
practice is a constant theme in deliberations on teacher education. 
Teacher educators might well like to consider the contributions that the use 
of case theory in teacher education might make to the achievement of this 
goal. It will be noted in Appendix IV (p.4) that the Carnegie Report 
specifically recommended its u'e. Shulman (16) in his 1986 examination of 
knowledge growth in teaching proposed a serious examination of this par- 
ticular type of knowledge, which has the power to illuminate both the 
practical and the theoretical. He suggested three forms of teacher 
knowledge: propositional knowledge, case knowledge and strategic 
knowledge. Of case knowledge, he writes: 

"Case knowledge is knowledge of specific, well-documented, and 
richly described events. Whereas cases themselves are reports 
of events or sequences of events, the knowledge they represent 
is what makes them cases. The cases may be examples of 
specific instances of practice. ... On the other hand, they may 
be exemplars of principles, exemplifying in their detail a more 
abstract proposition or theoretical claim. 

I shall propose three types of cases. Prototypes exemplify 
theoretical principles. Precedents capture and communicate 
principles of practice or maxims. Parables convey norms or 
volues ... 

We are probably most accustomed to thinking of cases as 
precedents. ... These remembrances of teachings past are 
valuable in guiding the work of a teacher, both as a source for 
specific ideas and as a heuristic to stimulate new thinking. But 
other kinds of cases exemplify, iliustrate, and bring alive the 
theoretical propositions that are potentially the most powerful 
tools teachers can have. These are the prototypes within case 
knowledge. 

Parallel to the theoretical use of prototype cases and the 
practical use of precedents, we also encounter the moral or 
normative value of parables. A parable is a case whose value 
lies in the communication of values and norms and propositions 
that occupy the very heart of teaching as a profession and as 
craft* 

It is in the very nature of the practical or policy fields that 
individual principles are fated to clash on particular occasions. 
Knowledge of the relevant propositions and cases is needed to 
form the underlying knowledge base. Strategic knowledge must 
be generated to extend understanding beyond principle to the 
wisdom of practice. 
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I envision the use of case method in teacher education, whether 
in our classrooms or in special laboratories with simulations, 
videodisks and annotated scripts, as a means for developing 
strategic understanding, for extending capacities toward pro- 
fessional judgment and decision-making* These methods of 
instruction would involve the careful confrontation of principles 
with cases, of general rules with concrete documented events - 
a dialectic of the general with the particular in which the limits 
of the former and the boundaries of the latter are explored," 

Shulman believes that teacher educators should extensively employ 
the growing body af case literature, to represent a more diverse range of 
teaching contexts than can be directly experienced and to provide teachers 
with G rich body of prototypes, precedents and parables from which to 
reason. 



This case literature needs furtner development and, moreover, it 
should be an Australian case literature. The Board recommends 

7* 12*2 that teocher education institutions give consideration to the 
estoblishment of q task force consisting of scholars and 
reflective practitioners to explore the utility of case theory in 
teocher education and to Initiate the development of on 
Australian cose literature. 



2. Teaching competencies 

Desirable teaching competencies were analysed in depth in Chapter 4. 
Reference to Figure 5 (p.90) indicates that the Board believes that these 
competencies, and the knowledge, insights, values and attitudes which constitute 
their base, are developed through the medium of the entire range of studies, 
experiences and activities that comprise the teacher education program. 
Principles introduced in the theoretical studies must be explicated in a variety 
of settings, and the principles revisited in the light of these experiences; a 
cyclic pattern of study and experience is needed to ensure the development of 
well-grounded competencies. The primary goal of commitment to, and skills in, 
a reflective critical orientation to teaching must be to the forefront in the 
planning and implementation of all elements of the program. 

This turns our attention to the components of the program additional to the 
formal studies (Figure 5). 

(a) Teaching situations on campus or campus-associated facilities 

These have for some time encompassed microteaching (providing oppor- 
tunity for the mastery of a graded series of specific teaching skills), 
tutoring of children, peer tutoring and teaching of visiting groups of school 
students (which permit development of skills and understandings in a more 
controlled end less complex context then the school). All these practices 
offer to the developing student teacher a "safe" environment .n which to 
learn and one, moreover, in which the immediate feedback critical to the 
fostering of developing insights and skills can be provided. 

There is, too, some use of video technology, often in association with 
microteaching. Much remains to be done, however, in exploiting the new 
technology, which now offers the potential of a more effective way of 
achieving some of the goals of the professional program. For example, 
• videotapes can be developed to provide opportunity for student teacher 

guided observation and analysis of a variety of teaching styles in a diversity 
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of contexts. They could, too, bring in to the compus environment, for 
disciplined study, not only Qortroits of life in the generol community which 
could e>;tend student teochers' insights into humon development ond the 
contexts within which fomilies ond their children live, but olso, for 
exomple, presentotions of the decision-mokihg processes ond procedures 
thot occur within o school. Student teochers need to understond these, but 
direct occess is difficult ond, moreover, for the vicorious experience to be 
educotionolly developments, stoff guidonce ond exploitotion of the copocity 
of the video mochine to permit repeoted viewing ond discussion ore 
necessory. 

RopJd developments in electronic technology present continuing chollenges 
ond opportunities for oil educotors ond hence, in porticulor, for teocher 
educotors. As with other oreos of reseorch in teoching, teocher educotors 
moy be expected to be ot the forefront of developments in the educotionol 
opplicotions of the emerging technology, moking effective use of the 
technology in their teoching os well os providing their students with the 
knowledge, skills ond ottitudes they will need os teochers of the future. 

The use of microcomputers in schools, something of o rority o decode ogo, 
is now commonploce. Ausburn et ol. (17) report thot there is widespreod 
criticism of the low level of most of the opplicotions of computer 
technology currently in use ond suggest o shift towords more sophisticoted 
uses of computers in educotion for octivities such os simulotion ond 
problem-solving. As on exomple, the outhors suggest that there is very 
high, ond os yet lorgely unutilised, potentiol in the combining of videodisc 
technology with the microcomputer to produce the "intelligent videodisc". 
The full potentiol of the "intelligent videodisc" to provide significont inter- 
octive simulotion experiences to enhonce the study of leorning ond teoching 
is yet to be explored. Tolley (18) olso sees simulotion/ with the ovoilobillty 
of microcomputers ond the networking of doto boses, os becoming o power- 
ful tool. 

Given the resource-Intensive noture of softwore development in such oreos, 
Ausburn et ol. endorse Willis* 1983 recommendotion for the estoblishment 
of o centre of excellence in educotionol technology in Austrollo to 
stimulote the L'evelopment of high quolity moteriols for use in Austroiion 
higher education institutions (19). The Boord notes with interest the 
Queenslond government's commitment to the estoblishment of o softwore 
industry in this stote. We feel this could provide for on opportunity for the 
development of such moteriols for the field of teocher educotion in this 
stote. We recommend 

7.12.3 thot g task force of teacher educotors be estoblished to explore 
the possibiiity of the coliaborotive development of high quolity 
moteriols which capltolise on the iotest gvallobie educatlonai 
technology for use in teacher educotion proflroms. 

With the existing technologies, ond with the promise of more powerful ones 
yet to come, teocher educotors need to reconsider the meons to the most 
successful ochievement of mony of their gools, on onolysis of eoch of the 
gools is needed to determine which procedures ond leorning experiences, in 
which sequence, will secure moximum progress. 

Moreover, unless the prospective teochers hove the opportunity themselves 
to leorn vio the medium of the new technologies ond to experience the 
woys in which these con enhonce their leornings, they ore unlikely, in their 
turn OS teochers, to creote modern-doy clossroom environments. In this, os 
in other ospects, the influence of the model is powerful. 
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(b) School experiences 



These experiences are intended to serve a broader goal than current 
"teaching practice" located in classrooms. They should serve to introduce 
the student teccher to an understonding of broad school contexts, their 
administration and their characteristic octivities. Experiences could 
include, for example: porticipation in school staff discussions and planning, 
P. & C. meetings, co-curricular activities and school excursions, and 
school-based in-service activities; interaction with and assistance to 
specialist staff and class teachers; studies of individual children or small 
groups of children. 

This program should be planned to provide each student teacher with 
experience in a diversity of schools and at a diversity of times throughout 
the year. In porticular^ it is worth considering the allocation of student 
teachers to schc^ls at iht beginning and end of the school year, periods 
presently in the hiain avoided. These periods can constitute a valuable 
learning experience for the student teachers, exposing them to significant 
aspects of the school's functioning (elements which are specific to those 
particular parts of the year) and giving them the opportunity to interact 
with school students, without the stress of attempting a teaching role. It is 
appreciated that these are busy periods in schools, ^' ^ if student teachers 
were presented and perceived as people who could assist the school and if, 
moreover, there were no supervisory attachments, then schools would be 
likely to welcome the student teachers. Such an assignment at fhr. 
beginning of the year has been used in at least one progrom and hos been 
reported to be very successful. In most pre-service programs, there are 
weeks when schools are in session but when there are no activities (on or 
off campus) programmed for the student teachers. At the beginning of the 
school year there is at least one such week in all but two of the programs 
(and two or three weeks in most); at the end of the school year, except in 
four programs, the number of such weeks ranges from two to four. 

It may well be that teocher education institutions would see value in 
allocating each student teacher to the one school for regular visits 
throughout the year, in addition to single visits to other schools. This could 
but need not be the same school as that in which the teaching experience 
program will be undertaken. Such a procedure would facilitate the student 
teacher*» gradual growth in understonding of the dynomics of one school 
ond would facilitate the development of a collegiote relationship between 
him/her and some staff members. 

(c) Teaching experiences* 

These experiences comprise a critical component of the pre-service phase 
of teacher education. 

Much hos been achieved in this areo, as teacher education institutions ^ave 
redesigned their teoching experience programs and worked towards develop- 
ing n "practicum" curriculum and as schools and individual teachers have 
sought to help the student teachers to apply their campus learnings to the 
classroom teaching situation and to develop their pedagogical skills (20). 

Nevertheless, mojor constraint? continue to impede the fu!! reolisation of 
the goals of this part of the program. This is attested to by the fact that 

Ihc Board hoa used the term "teaching experience" to replace the current terms "teaching 
proctice" ond "procticun". It bclA^vc? that these latter ternra carry a tnisleoding conno« 
tation. This component of the ptogram is aimed not at practising, but rather at deweloplng, 
teaching behaviour and skills. 
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every major report on teacher education and most critics (21) identify 
fundamentally the same set of unresolved problems (see Appendix IV/ p.4). 
These same issues were the subject of concern at the Board's 1985 School 
Experience Conference (22), in the discussions of our Project 21 Phase II 
Working Party and in the public comments we received. Briefly, these 
include: 

. the need for clarity in the goals of the practicum and the development 
of a practicum curriculum comprising a carefully sequenced set of 
learning experiences designed to link theory and practice; 

. the need for the effective involvement of school staffs in planning; 

the need for the establishment by teacher education institutions of close 
links with a small number of schools which would play a greater role in 
this component than other collaborating schools; 

the need for the establishment of school experience committees and the 
development and monitoring of school policy on the practicum; 

the need for the careful selection and appropriate preparation of all 
staff (teacher education and school) associated with the practicum; 

. the need for interchange of staff between teacher education institutions 
and collaborating schools or for contributions by staff to the programs 
in both settings and the need for recognition of both groups as partners 
in the total enterprise of pre-service teacher education. 

Even outstanding teachers hove preparation needs specific to the task of 
working as teather educators: they need to be fully cognisant of the on- 
campus studies being undertaken and of the conceptualisations underlying 
those studies; they need to understand how student teachers learn; they 
need to be skilled in critical but supportive analysis and guidance. These 
skills and knowledges are different from those called upon in the task of 
teaching children. In addition, they need time to work individually with 
student teachers, helping them not only to, plan, but also to reflect on the 
learnings they are achieving in the classroom; but thay need time also to 
meet their priority of teaching their pupils. 

The reality is that the force of numbers (6,593 in 1986, of whom the vast 
majority attend metropolitan teacher education institutions) results in the 
frequent absence of a close and continuing relationship between the two 
groups of teacher educators (practitioners and lecturers), thus making very 
difficult if not impossible the full achievement of the goals of the teaching 
experience component of the program which are currently advocated*. 

In our discussion of Recommendation 7.1 we indicated our belief that it is 
now time for the establishment of a new partnership in teacher education 
between the teacher education institutions and the employing authorities. 
Such a partnership would result in particular benefits for the teaching ex- 
perience component of the program. 

Prior to 1972, employers had played a significant role in the "practice 
teaching" element of the program; certain schools were in effect recognised 
as "practising schools" and tended to be staffed with highly competent and 
often innovative teachers. Their involvement in the pre-service programs 
was an important aspect of the identity of the schools and of the staff 
members. Furthermore, a teacher's involvement in supervision of students 
was taken into consideration in the pre^jaration of inspection reports and 
was hence a factor in his or her promotion. 



♦ In 1986, the Brisbane College of Advanced Education needed to locate student teachers m 167 
primary schools and in 119 secondary schools. 



Under present arrangements/ the teacher education institutions have 
become totally responsible for "practice teaching" arrangements and the 
role of the supervising teachers has become formalised and the subject of 
an industrial agreement, with teachers being classified by the 
Commonwealth Academic Salaries Tribunal as part-time employees of the 
institutions and, accordingly, paid at an hourly rate for their supervisory 
tasks.* 

These tasks are not recognised by the employing authorities through their 
staffing policies; nor do all supervising teachers see this task as an integral 
part of their professional role and responsibility. In essence they are 
"add-on" responsibilities. This, as reference to Appendix IV (p.4) indicates 
is the subject of recurring concern throughout Australia. The position is 
exacerbated in Queensland by: 

the very large numbers of teacher education students (6,593 in early 
childhood, primary, special and secondary pre-service courses in 1986**) 
and the consequent need for the utilisation of very large numbers of 
schools. Present guidelines state the desirability of school experience of 
no fewer than ninety days in three-year courses and no fewer than fifty 
days in one-year courses; the total number of school experience days in 
1986 was thus at least 208,530; the total number of teachers in Queens- 
land schools was 32,577; 

. the need to involve, as supervising teachers, a substantial proportion of 
the staff of a large number of schools not all of whom could be 
expected to be outstanding teachers and the consequent difficulty, given 
the numbers of teachers and the location of the schools vis-a-vis the 
teacher education institutions, of securing a genuine collaborative 
involvement of lecturers and supervising teachers; 

. the lack of adequate provision for, or requirement of, participation in 
programs to prepare supervising teachers for their roles; 

. the need of the teachers to reconcile what sometimes appear as 
conflicting demands, that is, the needs of their students and the needs 
of the teacher education students. 

This set of realities requires a reassessment of what is both desirable and 
possible in the teaching experience aspect or the pre-service programs. 
The Board stresses the urgent need for both employing authorities and the 
profession to reconsider their mutual roles in pre-service programs. If a 
genuine collaboration could be established, it is likely that new 
arrangements would create the possibility of more effective teaching 
experiences for student teachers. Such arrangements might include: 

(a) the designation of some schools, in consultation with teacher 
educators, as specialist teaching experience schools, with the 
recognition of this function incorporated in staffing formulae and in 
the appointment of highly competent and innovative staff (including 
master teachers whose roles might well include a special responsibility 
in this orea); 

(b) the recognition of a larger number of schools, additional to the above, 
as being involved extensively in the pre-service program, again in con- 
sultation with teacher educators, again with a staffing formula which 
recognises this additional role; 

» In Queensland teacher education institutions spent a total or $2.7 :#'illion in payments 

to supervising teachers. 

»* The number has almost doubled in the period since 1970, when there were 3,330 student 
teachers. 
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(c) the recognition of excellence in supervision as one promotion cri- 
terion; 

(d) a more extended system than that which operates now of involvement 
of practitioners in the on-campus programs and of teacher educators 
in the schools. 

There would be direct benefits of such an arrangement to the employers in 
the form of the quality of the emerging graduates and of the teaching in 
the schools ard the opportunity to trial, with the assistance of teacher 
educators, curriculum innovations ond alternative teaching/learning 
arrangements. 

There would also be benefits to the teachers taking part in teaching 
experience programs in having time, within their regulor work loa4, not 
only to contribute to the education of their students but also to make their 
full professional input into the pre-service preparation of the next 
generation of teachers, having time to interact, in a supportive 
environment, with student teachers and with the staff of teacher education 
institutions, as v/ell <ts participating with these colleagues in innovations 
and ongoing considerations of the needs of their schools. 

There would be costs to employers of exercising the role suggested above, 
through variations in staffing formulae. These costs could however be met 
in part through moneys presently allocated directly for supervision of 
teaching experience. The payment of additional salary for additional duties 
could be seen to have been logical in the past, when supervision of student 
teachers was an additional task required of some teachers who continued, 
as well, to enact the same roles as colleagues not engaged in supervision. 
If, however, there is a reconceptualisation and restructuring of the total 
professional role of those members of school staff who will assist in the 
professional preparation of student teachers, with additional support pro- 
vided to enable them to implement these roles, then there may no longer 
be need for such payments. 

The Board recomriends 

7A2A that there be instituted discussions among teacher education 
institutions, teodter organisotions end employing outhorities^ with 
a view to determining ways in which the supervision of teaching 
experience could be incorporated as an integral part of their 
teachir^ role for those staff involved in this aspect of pre- 
service teacher education . 

If teacher education institutions could move forward to capitalising upon 
the potentials of the new technology (see pp. 95-96) and if the above pro- 
posals were accepted, there would be available a much greater range of 
learning situations than at present for the student teachers. There would 
be a number of specialised teaching experience schools (which, since their 
central purpose would be the education of students and of student teachers, 
would have student teachers on site all year, and in v/hich each student 
teacher would have at least one placement) and the categorisation of a 
larger number of schools (staffed under a special staffing formula) as 
collaborating schools. The availability of a wider range of learning situ- 
ations argues the need for a careful analysis of the goals to be sought and 
a determination of the settings and activities most likely to lead to the 
effective achievement of each goal. 
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The Boord recommends 

7.12^ thot there be a fundomentol reconsiderotlon of the gools of the 
teoching experience in the pre-service phase of teocher educo - 
tion and the determination of procedures that will enable gool 
ochievement. 

The aools need to encomooss school, clossroom ond porent ond community 
roles. This diversity of proposed leorning experience settings should be 
seen os being complementory one to the other, eoch with o specific con- 
tribution to moke. Coreful onolysis could then leod logicolly to the 
development of curriculum components for eoch setting, with these vorying 
components integroted' into the motrix of the totol teocher educotion 
program. 

Under such o plon, student teochers would still work ond leorn in schools. 
But o smollec number of schools thon ot present would be required ond, 
under those circumstonces, the constroints presently impeding o fully 
effective progrom could continue to be oddressed, with o greoter 
expectotion of their likely resolution. It is criticol thot the philosophy ond 
proctices of coUoboroting schools ond their stoff creote, through the humon 
ond orgonisotionol environment they provide, o welcoming climote for 
student teochers ond one which emphosises their contributing role in the 
school. In their further development of the curriculum to be implemented 
in the coUoboroting schools, the plonners (teocher educotion stoff ond 
, proctitioners) need to give continuing considerotion to the designing, 
triolling ond evoluotion of o diversity of orrongements. One to which the 
Boord would like to drow porticulor ottention is the possibility of smoll 
groups of teocher educotion students working together in their teoching 
experience; this pottern hos been found in Sweden (23) to hove morked 
educotionol benefits, porticulorly in fostering colloborotive ottitudes ond 
skills omong the students ond in erecting new possibilities for their criticol, 
reflective onolysis of their teoching, in the peer support situotion. 

Contributions of other field experiences with children ond youth ond in adult set- 
tings 

As the motrix in Figure 5 shows, experiences and octivities locoted in contexts 
beyond the teocher educotion institutions ond the schools con moke o mojor con- 
tribution to the preporotion of teochers (p.90). 

Field experiences with children ond youth con include visits to other educotionol 
institutions or settings, work with community groups ond ogencies including youth 
centres, ond observotion of ond interoction with children ond youth in non-school 
settings, including holidoy comps. They could include, too, for prospective 
teochers of longuoges other thon English, exchonge visits to schools in relevont 
oversees countries. 

Experiences in adult settings could include, for exomple, work experience in 
ond/or visits to industry ond commerce, government ond community services; 
ottochments to sociol workers, ethnic orgoni^otions ond migront centres, visits to 
remote oreos; community service; tutoring in odult literocy progroms; 
interoctions with individuol porents ond porent groups, porticipotion in culturol, 
sporting ond community octivities. 

Such field experiences con provide distinctive perspectives on the contemporory 
culture, on growth ond development, on oil the ospects of professionol studies. 
They con focilitote the development of teoching competencies ond foster com- 
petencies ond ottitudes oppropriote to productive interoctions with porents ond 
the community. The literoture on beginning teochers, porticulorly the younger 
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ones, indicates that many have major concerns about the management of class 
groups and about interactions with parents (24). A diversity of field experiences 
can offer the student teachers the opportunity to become familial with inter- 
acting with children in groups and thus generate feelings of confidence which 
could be expected to diminish later control problems. Similarly, experiences in 
adult settings could develop interactional skills and confidence and understanding 
of the perspectives of others. 

One of the goals of the teacher education program is the fostering of the 
personal growth and maturity of the student teacher. This should, ideally, 
involve both the further development of existing interests, talents and strengths 
and, through the broadening of experiences, the development of new interests. 
Field experiences play an important role in this development. 

Finally, one of the concerns raised frequently in discussions about teachers is 
their alleged lack of experience in "the real world", particularly that of industry 
and commerce. Ae we saw in the summary of submissions and public discussions, 
there were suggestions that, either before selection or during preparation or 
during their teaching careers, teachers should have work experience in areas 
other than teaching. Two points should be noted. Firstly, approximately 
one-third of the entrants to teacher education do not proceed directly from Year 
12 to their professional preparation; presumably many of these have had such 
work experience. The figures suggest, however, that two-thirds of the entrants 
lack sustained work experience. Secondly, many student teachers do, however, 
during their program, engage in part-time work. It is suggested that such 
experience might be fostered for an increasing number of student teachers. 

Already many institutions encourage and sometimes organise student teacher 
participation in a variety of field experiences and relevant activities outside the 
framework of the normal academic program. Such participation tends to be on a 
voluntary basis. If it is accepted that field experiences, along with formal 
studies and school-based activities, have a distinctive and necessary contribution 
to make to the development of student teachers, then it would seem desirable to 
have explicit recognition of the need for and the place of such field experiences 
as part of the total curriculum. There is need also to ensure that learnings 
deriving from these experiences are integrated with *hose achieved through the 
other settings, activities and studies. The Board would encourage teacher 
education institutions to give consideration to this extension. 

In such considerations, heed could be paid to the length of the year. At present 
the year for teacher education students is a relatively brief one, extending over 
fewer than forty weeks. There seems no reason why a proportion of the time 
currently unused could not, with benefit, be drawn upon to enable field 
experiences to be built into the program. 

Such an extension could not be supported if it meant an extension of the present 
work load of teacher educators*. Rather, it would seem appropriate for these 
additional duties to be located with a number of counselling staff appointed to 
the program for this specific purpose. The need for such additional staff, skilled 
in counselling and with appropriate knowledge and interests, is based upon what 
the Board would see as an essential element: the individualisation of the 
program, to accord with the principle reflected in Recommendation 7.7. 

Entrants to the teacher education program constitute an extremely hetero- 
geneous group. Not only do they vary in respect to status as entrants (school 
leavers, mature age), but also in respect to life experiences, interests and 
talents, personality characteristics, needs and maturity. If there were devised a 



This issue is explored in Chapter 8 where the high level of existing demand on these staff is 



documented. 
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field experience program, the selection of activities for each student should seek 
to maximise his or her »7rowth and development. The concept of such a 
program would also permit recognition of the need of some students to engage in 
further studies (outside the formal program) either to strengthen or to broaden 
their knowledge base. Counselling staff would be necessary to assist appropriate 
student choice of activities, to assist (where need be) in the placement of 
students in their experiences and to monitor the program. There would seem 
virtue in assigning a given counsellor responsibility for a cohort of student 
teachers throughout their entire teacher education program. 

The Board recommends 

7.12.6 that teacher education institutions give consideration to the 
development of a non-school4>ased field expsrience component which 
would be regarded as a core part of the teacher education program . 

There would need to be a determination of the types of experiences and 
activities to be approved for inclusion in this component and an analysis of the 
contribution of each of these to the overall program goals. There should be 
guided individual selection from within the range of approved experiences. 

4. Competencies in interactions with other adults 

These competencies were detailed in Chapter 4. They assume a critical 
importance as schools place an increasing emphasis on collaboration among staff, 
on school-based curriculum and staff development, on ongoing staff evaluation of 
the school's program, on the provision and utilisation of support staff, and on the 
involvement in their programs of resource people from the parent body, from in- 
dustry and from the community. 

The teacher education program must consciously seek, through all components, to 
assist student teachers to develop this sense of the corporate functioning of the 
school and mus! create opportunities for the student teachers to develop skills of 
cooperation and collaboration. 

The discussion in Chapters 3 and 4 suggests that, in the future, teachers will 
become even more involved than at present in interactions with parents and the 
community. There is concern, among the profession, among the public and 
within the ranks of the beginning teachers themselves, about the difficulties ex- 
perienced in such interactions by new teachers and their lack of confidence in 
this role. 

Formal studies need to assist student teachers to understand the schooPs 
relationship with its community and the nature of the partnership (actual and 
ideal) between teachers and parents. To this knowledge must be added know- 
ledge of group dynamics and of effective ways of interacting productively with 
others. These knowledges, in turn, must be strengthened and applied through 
extended guided experiences in interactions with non-school adults with a view to 
the development of the relevant skills and the appropriate attitudes. These 
interactions should be located both in the school context and, as we have 
suggested, in a variety of field experiences beyond school settings. 

5. Personal development 

The personal attributes desired in teachers are described in Chapter 4. We have 
noted above the contribution that both schools and field experiences can make to 
their development. 

Of central importance is the climate of the teacher education institution itself. 
We have alluded to this on a number of occasions. Howsam et al., the Holmes 
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Group and the Bassett Committee have, among them, captured much of what we 
would want to say: 

"In common with other professional programs, the teacher preparation 
program is most eiFfective when it is located on the campus of a 
significant college or university. Here it can have the advantage of 
the scholarly environment which fosters research and creative acti- 
vities, access to the rich opportunities for liberal learning, teaching 
specialisations in the disciplines, access to the social and behavioural 
sciences and the humanities which undergird the profession of 
teaching, the privilege of academic freedom as it pursues its quest 
for truth and effectiveness, and the rich cultural environment that 
prevails." (25) 

"The faculty and students at research-intensive universities [and col- 
leges] are encouraged and supported for their propensity to question, 
to analyse, and to share emerging insights with others. The 
institution thus provides its teacher education faculty and students 
with the time, support, and high expectations required for excellence 
in scholarly inquiry and productivity." (26) 

"A teacher education institution should create through its informal 
programs, its corporate social relationships, and its diverse informal 
activities in clubs and societies a rich environment in which individual 
students are stimulated, in different ways, to enlarge their under- 
standing of the wider community and its culture, to deepen their 
concern for it, and to increase their capacity to contribute con- 
structively to it." (27) 

7-13 that school systems and schools nrnike specific provision for the guided 
induction of beginning teachers. 

In 1978 the Bassett Committee (28) provided in its report a thorough and detailed 
analysis of issues relevant to the induction of beginning teachers. It prepared four 
recommendations: 

"Systematic schemes of induction need to be planned and implemented in 
all schools where there are beginning teachers as an essential phase of tea- 
cher development. The induction period should be accepted as the first 
critical quality control phase of in-service education. 

The induction of beginning teachers should be primarily the responsibility 
of the school itself. Assistance from outside the school in authorising 
action, providing resources and advice is also necessary, but this should be 
supportive and supplementary. 

Care should be taken hy schools in planning the induction of beginning 
teachers to relate it ob closely as possible to their course of training, end 
to approach it as an integral part of the three phase structure of diploma- 
induction-degree. To achieve this a close relationship between the training 
institutions and the schools should be established. 

School induction programs should provide a variety of forms of assistance 
to the beginning teacher which supplement his background knowledge with 
information of a specific kind relating to the school and its community, 
which capitalise on his previous training, and assist him to deal in a 
practical way with class management, curriculum planning, teaching 
niethod, and other facets of his teaching. The school should also protect 
him from unreasonable demands, encourage him, strengthen his confidence 
and satisfaction in his work, and respect his personal style." 
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The Board fully endorses these recommendations and the thinking which led the 
Bassett Committee to their formulation. In our view, thot Committee made a par- 
ticularly valuable contribution to an understanding of the role of induction by disting- 
uishing three strands of the induction process: 

orientation - a form of introduction to the school; 

adaptation - the school's facilitation of the teacher's adjustment to the teaching 
role; and 

development - the process of relating ideas and actions, a process which can only 
be begun in the induction period. 

We note that there has been considerable progress in the implementation of these 
recommendations and would urge employing authorities, principals and schools to 
strive to achieve them fully. 

In view of calls by some commentators for teacher education institutions to become 
involved in the induction phase, the Board considered this matter in some detail. It 
believes that while teacher educators should be responsive to approaches foi help from 
beginning teachers, their role should be an informal one, with the primary responsi- 
bility for induction lying with the employing authority. 

B. MODELS OF INITIAL TEACHER EDUCATION 
Views expressed in submissions and ot public meetings 

In ge.neAal, Ka>pondQ.nti> ^tKonQly 6uppoKte.d thz concep-t oq pKz-ivividZ OM the. 
inituit ^tcLQQ. 0^ tojoichVi d2.veZ0p1nQ.nt, Succeeded by inteArulUp ok AjidmcXAjoa and 
cjuiminating in onQotng pKoioMloYwJi dQ.veJiopme.nt> Some pfieiejoied to con- 
ce.ptu<itU>e the bdtijodt ^tage 06 encompcUt^^ing botli the on-cmpuM pfiognm and 
the. ^>ub^equ.ent eanJiy teadUng yea/u {accompanied by ^tAucXa/ied ^^tady) . 

TheAe. um KccuJoUng emphx&i^ on the need ioK a voAitty o^ modeJU, to take, 
account o^ the diiiejung backgrounds 0^ entenlng 6tadent6 and to 6atiJ>iy 
di^eAing cxweeA intention/^, to provide adequateJiy ioK ^texibijUty and 
speciatUation, md to o^^eji the oppon^nity ioK the tAAjolting, monito/Ung and 
evaluation 0^ di^^ejient modeJU and oKganlsaiionat oAJiangement^. 

Opinion was divided on the optimal length ojj the pKe-^OAvice couue. Tho^e. 
u}ho opposed a lojigthening o^ the cou/ue beZieved that thojie vm no evidence to 
suppoKt a claim that ^ouA-yeoA p/iepoAotion producer beXtoA teache/is than a 
thtee-yeoA pKognxun, that deieAment o^ ent/iy into teaching ^oK too long a 
poAiod would be disadvantageous andloK that thiee yea/u Is appAopnJjvte ^oK the. 
pKcpoAotion oi beginning teachoAS. 

Tho6e. who supposed extending the minimum length to ^ouA yean^s did 4o on the. 
following grounds : to ensuAe adequate opponJunitLes ioA pHo^es^ional growth 
and ma^xuUty, su^^icLent coveAage o^ all the pAo^es^ional elements coniideAed 
to be necessoAy, a sound attitudLnaZ and knowledge foundation for ongoing pro- 
Sessional devtlopment and the adequate development of specialisation/^. It was 
also seen as nectssary in ordeA to enhance, the libeAaZ education of futuAe. 
teachcAS. Some proponents pointed atso to the need foA the longeA period in 
ordeA to secare an appropriate balance between academic studies and idiool 
experience. The diif^iaxtties presently exptrienced in ensuAing teathoA acces^> 
to a ^ouAth year a^teA graduation and the problems o^ maintaining continuity 
bttween the pre-seAvice and in-seAvice stages weAe discussed. 

Each oi the. iollowing 6tructuAes Aeceived some support: 
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(/) Non-zducatLon dzQKZz * one ok iijoo t/eow pKoio^^ionaJi 6tudy. 

(2) fouA yeoM* teJuUcL/Ly 6tudy 

la) concju/1/iQ.rvt 6tudy {acadmic/libcAoZ ojitd * pn.o^e^6iomZ 6tudy - 
6Zv2AaZ va/iioLntii 6uppoKte,d] ; 

[b] mXh po66ibiz oxit cut the. end thKtt yzoM by pfumoAy and zoAJiy 
chiidhood tOjOLchvu^; 

(c) mXh option o^ honou/U dZQKze,; 

id) thKZZ-yQXUi dzQKZZ ok diploma, ^ ont-yzaK honour ok 6pQ,(UjaZ^t 
QKaduaXz diploma; 

(e) two yzcju^ 6tudy ^ one, yzoK iyite/in&hip ^ one yexiK complexion ojj deg- 
ree; 

1^1 thKe,z-yeaK diploma * two to ^ivt t/eow* texickina expe/t^ence ^ one 
yeaK o^ 6tudy to compleXz de.QKZZ; 

ig) tivo yea/u OjJ non-edacatcon dzQKZz 6tadie^ {univeA^ity ok CAE) ^ two 
yeaju* pKo^e^^ionoL 6tudy. 

(3) ThKe.e. yeaju* ttKtiaKy 6tudy 

ia] thKe.e.-yeoK diplomat dzQKtz; 

(b) thKZt-yeoK diploma! dzQKZZ ioK tejacivinQ in thz po6t-compuZ6oKy yeaju 
mXh cAtdit ioK appKopniatz olteKncuUve. e.Kp^/Ue.nce^ ; 

(c) one yeaK pKo^e^^ionaZ 6tudy ^ one yeoK 6chool'ba>itZd * one. ye.aA in-- 
teKn&hip, 

(4) kppKtYVtite^hip iexLcheA 6chemey(>, either iuZZ-time. in 6chool {uoith 6ome. 
input ^Kom teAcheK e.ducatoK&) ok a majoKity ojJ turn in 6chool6 mXh 6ome. 
atte.ndance. at a teache/i tdnoation indtUation. 

15) One. yeaK o^ pKoie^^ionaJi training ^oK manuaZ aKt6 te.acheA/i with tKade. 
quaZi^ication& , expe^ence and mata/uty, 

A diveA^ity o^ aKAangeme.nt4> mXhin many o^ the. above. modeZ6 iaxu Ke.come.ndzd. 
Some Ke^pondznt^ belizvzd that thz iiut yzoA [ok two yeoM) 6hould be 
conj5>cnec( to HbeAaJt 6tiidie^, vohiZz otheM heZd thz u^cew that pKo^e^^ionaZ 
6tadiz6 6houZd be inctudzd in all yeaK6 o^ thz pKogKom, A numbeA advocated 
6pe.ciaLUation in pKoiej>6ionaZ 6tiidiej> in the. ioukth ye.a/i. 

Some. 6aw vinXue. in a common pKogKom, in poKt at lea&t, ^oK intending pnJjnoKy 
and 6e.condaKy texicheM. In 6uppoKt, Ke.^eM.PMe. uu6 made, to the. changing 
6tKuctJuKe^ 0|J 6chool oKgani6ation, the. intKoduction o^ P-IO ok P-12 axKnicata, 
the. Ke.cogniXion that aZt texicheJUt oAe. tejacheM o{^ language,, and the vaJiue. ol 
pKoviding teAcheA^ uuXh a common cjaJLtuJiaJi and ptdagogicaJi expe^ence. Some 
Ke^ponde.ntA oAgued ^oK a coKZ pKogKom in the. ^vutt two yexvu, mXh 6pe.ciati(it 
pKtpoAjotion in the. ^inaZ two ytanM ^oK texiching a pa/iticuZoA age. gKoup. 
'OtheA^ belie.ve.d that the. pKe^tnt pKictice. o^ 6e.paKate. pKogKam6 ^oK intending 
pKimoAy and 6e.condaKy texicheA^ should be. traintaine.d, in the. light o^ theJiK 
vejiy di^^eAe.nt pKo^e^^ional needi. 

PoKticuloA coie^ tA)ejf,e. oAgued ^ok the. pKtpaxaXion o^ 4ome g*ioup6 6pe.ciaJii!it 
teacheju: language. texicheM, ESL texicheju, special education tcacheM and 
eoAZy cIvUdhood e.ducatoK&. 

TheJic 6ome. 6uppoKt ^oK the. o^^eAing poAt time and txtzKnat pKe.-6eAvice. 
cou/t6e4. 
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The Board*s perspective 

In 1987 in Queensland teachers moy complete the pre-service phase of their teacher 
education program in a- number of ways: 



Early childhood education 
Primary education 



Special education 
Secondary education 



Primary/secondary education 



Technical ond further 
education 



three-year Diploma of Teaching (Early Childhood) 

three-year Diploma of Teoching (Primary) 
degree + one-year Graduate Diploma in Teaching 
(Primary) 

four-year Bachelor of Education (concurrent pro- 
grom) 

degree -f one-year Graduate Diploma in Teaching 
(Primary) (joint program) 

three-year Diploma of Teaching (PJmary/Spe- 
cial)* 

three-year Diploma of Teaching (Secondary) 
degree + one-yeor Graduate Diploma in Teaching 
(Secondary) 

degree + one-year Diploma in Education 
four-year Bachelor of Educotion (concurrent pro- 
gram)* 

degree + one-year Graduate Diploma in Teaching 
(Secondary) (joint program) 

four-year Bachelor of Agricultural Science (con- 
current program) 

four-year Bachelor of Human Movement Studies 
(Education) 

four-year Bachelor of Music (School Music) 
three-year diploma or degree + one-year Graduate 
Diploma in Teaching (Music) 

three-yeor Diploma of Teaching (TAPE)** 



The Board supports the existing diversity of models for the pre service phase of initial 
teocher education for the following reosons: 

No reliable evaluative information exists to indicote that one model is clearly to 
be preferred over onother. 

There is an increosing need for flexibility in course structures as the teaching role 
becomes more complex ond future contexts of schooling more uncertoin. 

There is a need to ensure thot o greoter variety of students (e.g. in oge ond life 
experience, ethnic and socio-economic background) obtoin access to teacher edu- 
cation ond ore effectively catered for once they hove entered the program, it may 
not be appropriate for oil teacher educotion students to undertake the some course 
of study or even similarly structured courses. 

• The existence of a diversity of models provides stimulus to innovation, recognises 
the individuality of eoch teacher education institution and, moreover, car. provide 
potential data for comparisons of the relotive strengths and weoknesses of the 
various groups of graduates. 

Not only ore there different models, but there ore different opproaches taken by the 
teacher education institutions within these models, for example through varyinq struc- 
tures of core ond elective studies and through the inclusion of school based studies. 

* Some entronta receive advanced standing on the bssia of existing qualifications. 

All entrants receive advanced standing on the basis of existing qualificationa/experience. 
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The Board sees this as an additional strength. It is likely that further diversity within 
and between models will be characteristic of the forthcoming years; consideration will 
need to be given, for example, to determining patterns of initial teacher education 
that will best prepare teachers of students in the post-compulsory years. 

Thus, Q\ present it is possible for some teachers to complete the formal studies for 
their initial preparation in three years. The Board has deliberated vvith great care 
over the desirable length of initial teacher education (which includes but is not 
confined to pre-service teacher education). As it looks into the future, the Board 
holds firmly the view that the minimum period of tertiary study included in the initial 
professional preparation of teachers should be at least four years. The Boord would 
hope that, by the twenty-first century, not only would that minimum be in place but 
there would be a marked change in the formol qualifications of the teoching force, 
with 

. virtually all teachers possessing an education degree; 

. a significant cadre of teachers with double degrees (e.g. B.A. and B.Ed., B.Sc. and 
B.Ed.) and thus studies in depth in both education and the subject disciplines; 

an increasing proportion with an education degree and a postgraduate diploma or a 
master's degree in an area of specialisation; 

. a noticeable proportion with double degrees and postgraduate studies either in 
education or in a subject discipline. 

The Board believes that the years intervening between the present and the dawn of 
the next century should see substantial progress towards this goal. The achievement 
of this desired profile of the work force would require an increase In resource 
allocations to Queensland, particularly to create the necessary number of places In 
teacher education institutions for teachers to complete the final year of their educa- 
tion degree studies. 

In recommending for the future a minimum of at least four years of initial teacher 
preparation, the Board does not advocate that this minimum should be achieved solely 
in the pre-service phase. The Board considers that the model proposed by the Bassett 
Committee is most likely to lead teachers to the achievement of those competencies 
which they need (see Chapter 4). This model requires the teacher to complete his or 
her pre-service preparation and then, after experience as a teacher, to undertake 
further studies in education, thus completing his or her initial teucher preparation. 
The Bassett Committee explained its recommendation: 

"The case for requiring the student to gain teaching experience before 
undertaking the final year of the course we regard as compelling. While 
we recognise that much can be done during a course of teacher education 
to encourage students to relate practice and theory, we believe that it is 
when they come to grips with the practical problems of teaching as 
teacherr that they can gain most from padagogical theory and the back- 
ground disciplines on which it rests. From the examination that we have 
made of existing three-year courses, it is clear that these courses attempt 
to do too much, and would be even more overloaded if they attempted to 
cover the broader range of general and professional knowledge that tea- 
chers now need, as well as giving them a reasonably comprehensive grasp 
of basic pedagogical skills. 

It is for these reasons that we consider that the fourth year leading to 
degree level should be a requirement for all as an integral part of a 
teacher's preparation. We have recommended accordingly. 

We stress, however, that we do not wish to see the diploma course 
extended by a year before the teacher is employed, since clearly there are 
diminishing returns if a course of teacher education is lengthened without 
the benefit of professional experience. 
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The degree pattern that we believe should be required Is thus partly 
pre-service and partly in-service, with a design of three years' initial 
training and a final year following an induction period of teaching 
experience of at least a year." (29) 

The Board hos examined the various arguments put forward by proponents of a 
four-year initial preparation with all four years located in the pre-service program. 
It has not been convinced by these arguments, and believes the gools sought would be 
more effectively achieved through the "Bassett" model*. There follows a brief 
summary of these arguments with an indication of the Board's position on each: 



Need for additional knowledge and 
skills, in a society characterised by 
rapid change 



There will be additional knowledge and 
skills required throughout teachers' ca- 
reers; the pre-service phase should assist 
the teachers to acquire the skills, flexibi- 
lity and a positive orientation to change 
that permit them to be responsive to new 
needs. 

These knowledges and skills can be a- 
chieved through better selection processes 
ond through the adoption of an across-the- 
curriculum approach in teacher education. 



Need for every graduate to have . A time line cannot be meaningfully placed 

studied an area in depth; need for on this. Much depends on how courses are 

odequate time for liberal studies conceived and implemented, particularly in 

relation to the underlying structures of the 
disciplines. Extended mastery of a disci- 
pline requires postgraduate study. The 
adoption of the "Bassett" model would sup- 
port the in-depth study of education and 
would also permit further study of other 
areas. 



Need to enoble school leavers 
to acquire an appropriate level 
of psychological maturity 



Selection criterio should include personal 
charocteristics. 

Growth towards maturity is a function of 
the environment and processes of teacher 
education rother than time. 



Need for student teochers to pre- 
pare for teaching a diverse 
clientele, therefore there are 
additional time demands 



This goal can be achieved through the 
reformulotion of all courses to adopt a 
generic opproach; in-service education will 
still be required following experience in 
classrooms. 



More time is needed to achieve a . This is likely to be better achieved through 

fusion of context and content curriculum reform than through the ad- 

dition of time. 

It is a central tenet of the Boord that such 
fusion requires experience in the field. 



The Board endorses existing four -year progiaras (concurrent or end-on) but beiieves that 
graduates of these programs also need to under tokey following a period of expotience m the 
schoolsi further formal studies. 
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Some students may not have under- 
taken appropriate studies at the 
secondary school level 



The modern environment and chang- 
ing roles of schools require teachers 
to develop human relationship 
skills, which fall outside the 
traditional disciplines 

A four-year degree pre-service 
program would enhance the 
professional status of teachers 



Amended selection procedures are intended 
to address, in part, this problem. Rather 
than lengthening the course for oil, such 
students could be required to undertake 
additional work before or during the 
course. 

The Board sees this as addressed by the 
processes of teacher education and not by 
an additional subject. 



We agree that a four-year degree program 
would achieve this goal, but we do not be- 
lieve that this requires the degree program 
to be a pre-service program. 



The essence of the "Basscft" model is that a period of experience in the role of 
clossroom teacher is on essential element in the initial professional preparation of 
teachers: it is the crucible which enables encounters with the realities of the 
teaching/learning situation, encounters which, in the first instance, are guided in only 
an uncertain fashion by theoretical understandings. This experience permits the 
beginning teachers to seek in the theories for guidance and for understanding. It is 
not until the teachers approach the theory in fhis way that they can gain insights 
from it; it is not until they can illuminate the theory with practice that they can gain 
mastery over the theory and incorporate if into their cognitive strategies as sure 
guides to practice. The teaching experience component of the pre-service phase 
cannot possibly be adequate to this purpose. It takes some time (a varying time for 
each individual teacher) before teachers are ready, in the light of their experiences, 
to return to theory and to question it. This return to theory which occurs in formal 
study, for example in the fourth year of the education degree studies, is essential If 
teachers are to become critical, reflective teachers who, in Evans' words, are to be 
theory-driven rather than data-driven (30). 

Thus each of the phases of the initial teacher education program - pre-service, 
induction and experience, further study - makes its own distinctive contribution to the 
growth of professional competence; these contributions are interdependent. 

The Board notes that this concept is not always fully appreciated. For example, in 
the recent CTEC/CSC Joint Review of Teacher Education, while the Committee 
endorsed a "S+e+l" approach, they then commented: 

"The Review recognises that there is a case for primary and early 
childhood teachers, in terms of both their ov/n professional development 
and the need for leadership training for the school system as a whole, to 
complete a fourth year of training without undue delay. In particular, 
teachers should be encouraged to consider combining experience in the 
work force with the upgrading of their qualifications by commencing part- 
time study as soon as possible after taking up teaching duties. "* (31) 

This perspective is different from that adopted by the Board, we have emphasised, 
throughout our discussion, the necessity for a period of experience in teaching to 
precede the final-year studies. 



Our emphasis. 
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The Socrd recommends 

8« that bdHal teocher education be formally recognised as consisting of t hree 
phases: o pre-servlce coarse, early teochlnq experience and further^tnal 
studies in education^ ^ 

The pattern of required studies and teaching experience should, In the immediate 
future, build on the existing programs ard follow one of the four alternatives outlmed 
in the following recommendation. 

The Board recommends 

(cj) that shidents enrolling in the three-yecr under^yoduate pre-service 
teocher education courses 

• be enrolled in a Bochelor of Education degree program, 

• be granted, after completion of the pre-servlce phose, on interim 
award of DiplonKi of Teaching , 

• engoge in a period of teoching before continuing their fornrKil 
studies in education, 

• be oworded, on completion of the final year of the program, the 
Bochelor of Education degree, which will supersede the interim 
Diploma award, thus completing their inlHal teacher education; 

(b) that students enrolling in postgroduate pre-servlce teacher education 
courses of less than two years' duration^ or in joint programs 
Incorporating such courses 

• be enrolled In on education degree program, 

• be gronted^ after completion of the pre-servlce phase, on interim 
award of Groduote DiplonrKi In Teaching or DlplooKi in Education^ 

• engoge in a period of teoching before continuing their formal 
studies in education, 

• be oworded, on completion of the final year of the program, 
education degree, which will supersede the Interim Gr<xluate 
Diploma or DiplonrKi awards thus completing their initial teacher 
education; 

(c) \ l at students enrolling in a course leodlng to a degree in a field other 
then education* which Includes a concurrent teacher education 
program equlvclent to a pre-servlce groduate diploma course 

. be enrolled in a combined degree program, 

. be (TMord^, on completion of the pre-servlce phase, their first 
degree, 

• engage in a period of teoching before continuing their formal 
studies in education, 

. be awarded, on completion of their further studies in education, on 
education degree, thus completing their initial teacher educatfon; 

(d) that students enrolling in on integrated four-year pre-service teacher 
education course leodlng to a degree in education 

. be enrolled in a Bochelor of Education degree program, 

. be awarded^ on completion of the ore-service phase, a Bachelor of 
Education degree^ 

* e.g. S.Agr.Sc., 8.H.H.S.(Cd.), B.Hus. (School Music) 



• engage in a period of teaching before contin»ing their formal fitudies in 
education/ 

• be awarded/ on completion of their further studies in educ:ation, on 
appropriate postgraduate award/ thus completing their initicil teocher 
education. 

In order that initial teacher education programs will accord with the principles es- 
poused in this Report/ the Board recommends 

10- that all present programs be examined by the teocher education institutions 
with a vieW/ where need be, to modifying these so that; 

• an Integrated initial teacher education program/ with q colierent inter- 
relationship among its three phases (pre-service/ early experiencej 
further formal studies) is offered; 

• the progroms reflect the principles enunciated in Recommendation 7; 

• all formal studies throughout the pre-service and in-service phases re- 
flect the quality and stondords to be expected in o degree program; and 

• due cCTTsideration is given to ways of facilitating the completion of the 
program by teachers during the early years of their careers. 

The Board believes that such a program would be more befitting the future needs of 
the teaching profession than the present concept of a three-year diploma or one-year 
postgraduate program. 

In the Queensland college of advanced education system, teacher education is one of 
the few fields of study In which diploma awards still exist; this is despite the fact 
that students are. in effect studying towards a bachelor's degree. There are no other 
diploma awards at Brisbane College of Advanced Education, Capricornia Institute of 
Advanced Education or James Cook University. There are two diplomas in the visual 
and performing arts fields/ one at Darling Downs Institute of Advanced Education and 
one at the Queensland Conservatorium of Music although at Darling Downs students 
may now enrol in major studies in these fields in the B.A. degree course and the great 
majority of QCM students are enrolled in the degree courses. There are no diploma 
courses at Queensland Agricultural College, although degree students who leave after 
completing three years of their course may be awarded a diploma. At Queensland 
Institute of Technology, apart from a Diploma of Architecture (where there are also 
degree courses) all diploma awards are in the health sciences area, including nursing, 
nurse education, nursing management/ radiography and podiatry. 

The change recommended by the Board would also parallel more closely developments 
elsewhere in Australia. In most other states, primary pre-service students at colleges 
of advanced education now enrol directly in a degree course. Many have the option 
of completing a full B.Ed, degree as a pre-service course. In some cases, these 
students are not employable unless they complete the full four-year course. In other 
Instances, students who complete the first three >ears of the degree program are re- 
garded as having completed a pre-service phose and are eligible for employment as 
beginning teachers. In some colleges, a diploma of teaching is awarded to such 
students as an Interim award. In others, however, a transcript with a statement of 
completion of the pre-service phase is all that may be obtained; students are not 
regarded as having completed a total course or as being eligible to receive any formal 
award until they have completed the fourth year. In all cases, colleges have adequate 
funding to enable students to enrol for the fourth year whenever they have completed 
any period of teaching experience which may be required. 

The Board believes that implementation of Recommendations 8 and 9 will ensure 
progress towards its long-term goal, provided an appropriate allocation of places is 
secured. The Board is encouraged by the view expressed by the two Commonwealth 
Commissions in the Report of the Joint Review on Teacher Education; 
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it is considered that the resources necessary to provide a fourth year 
of training* would be batter applied whan teachers have gained significant 
experience in the classroom. No departure from the '3+e+1* model is 
therefore proposed." (32) 

This structure, together with changes in selection procedures, improvements in the 
teacher education program itself and a climate of expectation that teachers should be 
members of a graduate profession, will undoubtedly achieve the substantial enhance- 
ment of the profession of teaching which we believe will be essential to meeting the 
needs of our schools as we move into the twenty-first century. 

The Board recognises that the present economic climate will be perceived by many as 
forestalling any recommendations which carry implications of increased expenditure 
on teacher education. 

Nevertheless, the securing of a teaching service which is adequate both in quantity 
and quality for the schools of the twenty-first century is of such vital strategic 
importance that the Board cannot and will not resile from its responsibility to 
recommend 

11. that funding outhorities give the highest priority to increased ollocotlon of 



pieces to teoch^ education in Queens! caxi so that - 

(a) all commencing teacter education students will have the opportunity 
to complete their final-year degree studies within a reasondbie time 
after commencing their teaching careers; and 

(b) all teachers currently teaching will have the opportunity to complete 
a post-experience year of fomrKiI study* 



The Board notes with pleasure that, even though completion of the Bachelor of Edu- 
cation is not mandatory, an increasing number of teachers who graduate with a 
Diploma of Teaching are achieving four-year status. Progress would have been more 
marked had more places been available. The Board is, at the same time, disappointed 
by the relatively small numbers of teachers holding a pre-service postgraduate 
diploma who have continued with their formal education studies. The model of initial 
teacher education calls for all groups, whatever the pre-service studies they have 
undertaken, to continue further studies in education after they have gained some 
experience in teaching in order to complete their initial professional preparation. 

In proposing that in the future all teachers should be expected to undertake in-service 
studies in education as part of their initial professional preparation, the Board is very 
conscious of the difficulties currently faced by teachers who combine periods of study 
with their teaching responsibilities as well as with family and other commitments. 
The Board's recent evaluation of the Bachelor of Education degree in the Queensland 
advanced education system (33) found that the "stress of combining teaching, study 
and family commitments" was cited by 79 per cent of students who had withdrawn 
from the program as being a very important factor influencing their withdrawal. 
"Other personal commitments" was a factor mentioned as very important by 38 per 
cent of the same group. Again, 54 per cent of teachers who had graduated from 
Bachelor of Education programs and 75 per cent of those currently enrolled reported 
that their teaching or other contributions to their school suffered when study 
pressures were high. 

Suggestions for lessening the conflict between study and othei commitments which 
emerged from the Board's evaluation included: 

having flexible assessment deadlines, so that peak workloads at school and college 
need not coincide; 



*' The Board reiterates its opposition to the use of the term "training". 
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• providing opportunities for study towards the Bachelor of Education in sunnmer 
schools; 

. offering of whole-year units or allowing students to spread over a full year sub- 
jects normally taken in a single semester; 

more counselling of students about the workload involved and approaches to part- 
time or external study; 

more encouragement of students to take one unit per semester rather than two, 
especially in their eaily years of teaching* 

The evaluation found that school principals, associate administrators and other staff 
members were generally supportive of teachers who were undertaking these studies. 
There was divided opinion about whether teachers should have a reduced teaching load 
while undertaking this study, but very strong support from both teachers and school 
administrators for teachers being given periods of extended release from the 
classroom to help them complete in-service studies. 

The Board recognises the potential cost and administrative difficulty associated with 
the latter proposals. It believes, however, that the value of incorporating an in- 
service component into the total program of initial professional preparation of 
teachers so far outweighs the benefits of additional pre-service study that employing 
authorities as well as teacher education institutions should seriously consider all 
possible means of facilitating teachers' completion of such programs. These means 
might include, for example, a term's release, or, for a specified period, a reduced 
teaching load, or appointment to a school in a city in which is located a higher edu- 
cation institution. 

The Board has elsewhere recommended close collaboration between employers and 
teacher education institutions in the professional preparation of teachers*. If such 
close collaboration could be applied to the planning of the total initial education 
degree in its pre-service, induction and in-service phases much could be achieved in 
providing coherence, continuity and support for teachers throughout the whole 
program. 

The Board has also addressed the issue of the length of curnsnt end-on pre-service 
programs. These are currently offered at the University of Queensland, Brisbane 
College of Advanced Education, Darling Downs Institute of Advanced Education and 
McAuley College and range in length from 34 to 40 weeks. 

We believe that it is extremely difficult to achieve the goals of professional prepara- 
tion in such a limited period. The Board would invite the teacher education 
institutions to consider ways in which the time available for formal studies and for 
teaching, school and other field experiences might be extended, for example, through 
the offering of summer schools, or through the extension of the program from two to 
three semesters. 

The Board recommends 

12. that teocher educqtion institutions consider ways in which the tinne ovoil- 
able, for formol studies ond for teoching, school and other field experi- 
ences^ in end-on pre-service teacher education courses might be extended. 
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CHAPTER 7 



QUALITY TEACHERS; CONTINUING PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 



Views expressed in submissions and of public meetings 

Thtn.t woA widOyf^pLzad mdo^mwt the, nttd ^oa. tzachvii to tYiqaqt Jbi onQoJbfiQ 
pioiQy(^iiix>YWit g^OiJOth. AntLcUpat^d outconit& incJtudtd: the, d^veZoprnzrit "ex- 
tended pno^e^6ionat&" who cw^tone peA^onaJL Kt&pon&ibUAXy ^ok theJji om cjovvUn- 
U/cng de^veZopmeM, seeking out 6eZ^-Ajnp^ovejntnt thiough poAtlctpatlon in, a 
vaAA.ety o^ activities and th/iough cAiticaZly amlysing theJiJi om peA{^omancz; 
the, additvement o^ ^uZZ p^^t&6ionat 6tata6 and impfiovtd teaching, leading to 
school impxovejnent and n,enemJi; the unden^tanding and implementation o^ 
innovation^; the stimulation o^ enthiisia&m and conmUment and a decAease in 
stKess and cajieex dissatisfaction; maintenance of the love of leanning and 
fosteJung this some att/uhute in students; the development of specialisations; 
and ^et/iaining in anotkeA axea of education. 

It um felt that such p^j)fessional development can be jOStCAed by attending 
in-service aiM,vities, but otlien, supplementary ways Anciude supervision of 
student teachers, active participation in meetings, the teaching experience 
itseZf, piloting of innovations, discussions among colZeagues, collabonative 
involvement in cunriaiZum planning and school evaluation, p^iofessionat reading 
and parenting. 

The concept of pertodtc aZtemative wo^k experiences fo^ teachers wa^ strongly 
endorsed a^s a means of providing a broader perspective fo^ teaching and of 
improving communication between schoots and the wider community. It wa>s 
Suggested that teachers shouZd be gnanted leave foK alternative wonk 
experience without loss of entitlements. 

Constraints were identified which impeded the achievement of desired outcomes 
fn.om in-service courses a>id seminars. There were often opposing vieM on ways 
in which Such constraints might be overcome. 

(fJhile many teachers engage in continuing pn^ofessional development, some do 
not. Some respondents sauo a solution in active encouragement, while 
others believed aJUi teachers should be required to engage in such 
activities. Some advocated rewards and incentives but some believed 
involvement in wM- organised courses perceived as relevant by the 
teachers constituted sufficient satisfaction, generating a sense of 
competence and confidence. 

Time and timing of courses were seen as problematic by many. Solutions 
proposed were threefold: all courses to be offered during teaching time 
or through full-time release and sabbaticals {with the availability of 
adequate relief staff], cjou^ses to be taken by teachers in their own time 
{afternoons, evenings, vacations], and attendance at courses to be based 
on shared time, partly the teacher's own time and partly the employer's 
time. 

Inadequate levels of funding [direct expenditure and provision of relief 
smff]. Some asserted that in-service education should be offered at no 
cost to teachers. Others discriminated among the purposes of the 
in-service education: where it was required to implement system changes, 
the cost should be borne by the employer, but in other instances it was 
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not imppiopHAjxta ion. toxickvu to contAAhute. to thaJUi om ivjuthvi dzvttop- 



ImppfiopfUatt couA^e. oUzA^g^ HoHmaZ cmAd and non-auxvid coawe^), 
Rz4>ponde.nt6 4ugge4^ed the, nttd to t^tablUh pKoce,duAz^ to cuceAtcUn ioJU 
naadi and inteAz^t^, 4^ce cotvut& would fae likely to 6e popular only U 
thzy wviz pVidtivzd om /lUzvant, Some coawc^ cAyUicUzd a6 bzAjig 
too ^ thzonUiail and not nelzvant to tzaohzM, but 4ome fizpontzd 
6atX6iac;Uon mXh 6udi coawe^, ¥uAthvi, thz Bachelon o] Education coawe 
tm ^omeZimo^ cAAti(U6zd ion, aJUomna too much choice, oi "eMy elective/^"; 
not all ihoKcd this view. The, ad hoc naXuAc oi oiheA non-amnA coujue^ 
attnjRCtcd 4ome c/iyUicXMn. 

Too limited a nange, oi oHeAAJfiQ^. In view oi diHeJience^ among teacher, 
the^e, should be, a mone, extended nange, oi oHeAAng^^, including exchange, 
vl&iX6 and opponXunltit& to ob^eAve, outstanding pnuctWjoneM. In 
poAticuloA, theAc cm cAAXicl6m oi a pe/icetvcd lack oi congelation between 
policy c/iang(!4 and the pnovl&ion oi nelevant in-seAvice and otheA luppont. 

Too limited mode^ oi oHeAing. Attendance at some coowc^, campa4-6a6ed 
on located in otheA cttie^ on towns, was diHicult ion many teachcAS, 
thus nedactng thtin, attnactiveness. f^any nespondents pointed to the 
potential ion gneateA access thnough the use oi modeAn technology. Some 
teachcAS believed ionmal couAses should be mone ilexiJble, allowing 
voAlable time ion ^mpletion oi units and mone sympathetic scheduling oi 
assignments and examinations, since these inequentty coincided with peak 
peAiods oi demand in schools. 

Too limited an oHeAuig oi school-based couASe^, wonkshops on seminaAS. 
Many peAcetved school-based in-seAvice activities, poAtlculxvily whene 
theAe could be panticipatLon by all staH, to be the most valuable and the 
most likely to nesult in desiAed changes. The need ion expert advisory 
input at Such wonkshops and ion ioUow-up suppont was emphasised. 

Too limited a nange oi ionmal awoAd oHeJiAjngs. TheAe was cAiticlsm oi the 
limited numbeA oi places available, panticulMly in college B.Ed, pno- 
gnams. College staii ielt this limitation on the numbeA oi in-seAvlce 
places neduced the contnUbution the^ could make, and wished to make. Some 
teacheAS ielt present B.Ed. oHeAings weAe not compnehenslve enough and 
that key aAeas oi need weAe not coveAed. College staH advocated the 
extension oi college oHeJungs tbiough masteAS degnees, which should be 
couAse-based and action- onlented. 

The lack oi coondination in the planning and oUcAing oi in-seAvice. 
TheAe was emphasis on the need ion the present ad hoc oAAongements to be 
neplaced by planning at the state, negional, distAict and school levels, 
with an inteAsystemic involvement oi teacheAS, employing authonJties, 
tzacheA educatons, and otheA expents. Such coordination oi eHont would 
lead to a mone systematic appnoach, a mone compnehenslve nange oi oiieA- 
ings, maximur* utilisation oi nesouAces, and mone adequate publicising oi 
ofieAtngs. 

TheAe was a inequent call ion the teAtioAy institutions to explone the possi- 
bility oi a/tAanging cAedit ion non-awoAd activities; panticuloA mention was 
made oi couAses such as Excellence in Teaching, Eanly Litenacy In-SeAvice 
CouAse [ELK], EaAly Reading in Content Aneas, Basic leanning in the PnimaAy 
School and the Qsieensland {Uniting Pnoject and ion pnoiessional activities such 
as supeAvision oi student teacheAS. ViHiculties inheAent in cAoss-cAediting 
weAe also dUcussed and it was suggested that pnoceduAes be established ion 
accAediting non-awaAd pnjognms and activities. 

Coordination oi eiiont at the school level was consideAed desinable, through 
explicit recognition oi the value oi in-seAvice education, through the attach- 
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men* 0|{ tht KOMpoYU^ibitity iofi school coon,dination and pianning to a 6tnio^ 
^taii membcA, and th/iough the, (U^tabtulmmt ojj pn.o(iQ,d!uJiQM that mold mppont 
the, dLUimbwution thtoughout tht ^choot oi thz expzntUt goAMtd by tzacheJU 
who ixad a;ttmlzd An-^eAvict cotvuo^ at otheA cznt/io^. P/UncUpat^ and ^enion. 
^taii weAe 4een 04 kzy poMonntt in school ^enewoC and adj'a&tmejfit to changz 
and in tht encouAagmtnt o^ ^ta^ to become activity involvtd in ongoing pKo- 
ie^^ionaZ dtvoJLopmznt. 

The, Boa/id o^ TeachOA Education vm 04 feed to ptay a 6appo/Uivz fvotz voith 
iteipect to An-4>eA.vict zdacation by: 

eAcou/iagAng tht diveJi&iiication o^ exUting pnoioM^ionat dzvoJLopmZYVt 
a/iAangzimnt6 4o that thzy might be acce64^b£e to alt, and encouraging tht 
initijation 0^ ^uAXheA cotmc4; 

con&tMing uoith teacheA edacaXion institutions concerning thz cAe,diting o^ 
mn-om/id attivitie/i to ionmai am/id cotmei; 

acting a6 a cZe/vUng hoa&t ioK tht di&^emination 05 inionmation regarding 
tilt avaitabiiity o^ in-seAvict zducjtvtion; 

making KzpKt6ej^itation& ioK incAca&zd funding o^ in-6eAvicz cootAei and 
activities . 

The Board's perspective 

A recurring theme in this Report, as in most of the reports reviewed in Appendix IV, 
has been that the profession of teaching requires of its members continuing pro- 
fessional and personal development* 

Teaching is not alone in this requirement. All professionals and all citizens need to 
be alert and responsive contemporary vocational and societal demands and oppor- 
tunities. Th^^ need in the case of teachers is, however, especially great. Firstly, they 
play a key role in interpreting and transmitting the culture of the doy, which 
embraces but is not limited to the traditional cultural heritage. Thus they must be 
people of their tine, with an analytic perspective on the past and a positive 
orientation towards the future. Secondly, they are engaged in one of the more 
complex of the professions and excellence in its practice is not quickly won. Rather, 
it is achieved only through a progressive extension of insights both into the purposes 
and benefits of education and into ways in which each pupil can be assisted to achieve 
those purposes and benefits. 

As classroom practitioners mature in this profession, a majority maintain ^'heir 
classroom roles but in addition need to assume new roles and responsibilities, ^vithln 
the school and within the community. These new roles offer new rewards and tnoke 
new demands which require specialised knowledge and skills (for example^ in 
curriculum development, use of school resources, professional stimulation to and 
guidance of colleagues, community relations). Many will elect to spend forty years as 
classroom teachers; these years should constitute the path of a dynamic, ever- 
challenging career. There are paths in personal developmenf, too. Teaching reqjlres 
of its members a personal vitality, an engagement with life, an intellectual curiosity, 
an orientation to developing new talents and interests and a sense of deep satisfaction 
in evolving self-actualisation as person ond C5 teacher. It is teachers sucn as these 
who can inspire and stimulate the young to extend their own horizons. 

Some classroom teachers move from the clasoroom to establish careers in adminis- 
tration (school and system), in advisory and speciolist services, in research or in tea- 
cher education. These career changes require specialised competencies for the 
effective transformation of the classroom teacher to the new role and position. There 
is an evolving path to excellence in thr.se roles also. Participation in an array of 
formal and non-formal programs is essential, but only a beginning. The contexts with- 
in which the role is exercised and the charcicteristics of the other inhabitants of the 
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setting change*, often requiring some reconceptualisation of the role and therefore 
new knowledge and skills* Those who assist teachers to assist students need a special 
enthusiasm, a grasp of a cornucopia of knowledge (in the disciplines, in education and 
pedagogy, in the areas of the speciality), and interpersonal skills and insights which 
will allow them to offer their assistance in a way which will foster teachers* insights 
and professional development* 

The foregoing statements represent the Board's perspective on the continuing pro- 
fessional development of teachers. Our model is not a deficit-oriented one, although 
we recognise that at any given time experienced teachers will need to acquire new 
knowledge and competencies to perform their roles successfully. This is notably the 
situation during periods of rapid social and educational change. In Chapter 6 we 
examined the implications of such change for the content and conduct of programs of 
initial teacher education. If objectives are to be achieved, there is the need to create 
opportunities for teachers already in the system to achieve those competencies and 
knowledges which were the subject of little or no emphasis during their pre-service 
preparation or subsequent study and reflection. Perhaps the clearest example for 
teachers in the late 1980s is the need to master the new information technologies. 
But, beyond this, the very nature of teaching itself requires teachers to undergo a 
developmental process, as we have emphasised throughout this Report. 

The progressive path towards increasing competence needs to be achieved by each 
individual teacher and each teacher, according to his or her existing understandings, 
skills and competencies, will profit in his or her own way from reflection upon seif- 
initiated development activities and from participation in programs, courses and 
activities initiated by employers or others. Engagement in these activities must ulti- 
mately be validated through the enhancement of the teacher's ability to enact his or 
her professional role in the classroom and in the school. 

The theme of the continuing professional development of teachers now has an exten- 
sive literature, including the reports analysed in Appendix IV (p.2, pp.5-6). The Board 
has addressed this literature, has listened carefully to public and professional comment 
and has drawn upon the experience of its own members to present, in this chapter, a 
number of central principles which it believes should guide policy and practice in this 
area. 

The Board recommends 

13* that the followinfl principles be odopted in the future development of poli- 
cies for the continuing professional development of teachers; 

13J that professional development be recognised as on ongoing process 
essential to every teacher throughout his or her career* 

This process involves sequential growth towards a diversity of professional goals, 
which include: 

. the consolidation and extension of professional skills and knowledge; 

. the ability to respond professionally to changes in the social and educational 
contexts of teaching and learning and to implement innovations effectively; 

. the extension of insight into educational theory and the growing ability to inform 
practice with theory; 

. the broadening of understanding of the social significance of education; 

. a deepening understanding of the contemporary society; 

. the achieving of a deeper understanding of the disciplines and a mastery of the 
new insights generated by scholars; 

* A good example is the change occasioned by the mainstreaming of students with disabilities; 
their presence in regular classrooms has implications for all specialists and advisors. 
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. the ability to assume c more responsible role in relation to the operations of the 
school, both those within the school and those which involve interactions with the 
community; 

• further growth as an educated person, extending areas of learning and experience 
end interest; 

increasing self-knowledge, as teacher and as person; 

. the development of a personal philosophy of education, of g deepening sense of 
p:ofessional dedication and of high morale and enthusiasm, and an acceptance of 
responsibility for the growth of the profession and the nurturing of new recruits to 
the profession; 

. the mastery of skills and knowledge needed in new positions and in undertaking 
new tasks. 

13.2 that stimulus to the continuing professional development of teachers 
be provided through a diversity of activities^ including the whole range 
of self^struchjred and system-organised, self-inlflated ond system- 
initlatedl informal and focmal^ non-oword ond award activities v^Ich 
can be undertaken by educators to odvance tS eIr professional develop- 
went during their working lives. 

Such diversity is required to meet the wide range of goals listed in the principle ex- 
pressed in Recommendation 13.1, to accommodate the heferoganeity of the teaching 
force and to meet individual and system needs. 

It should be stressed thrif there i? no dichotomy between system and individual needs. 
System needs can be nriet only through the understandings and behaviours of individual 
teachers and groups of school staff; individual needs must embrace, although they are 
not confined to, specific system neeGS which are accorded current priority. Further, 
the professional growth of individuals or staff groups can genei*at« new ideas and the 
introduction of personal initiatives which, in turn, can be recognised as valuable by 
the system, thus leading to an expansion of system needs. 

There exists cn abundance of ciasslficvitlons of professional development activities. 
For example, the NITE Committee (1) distinguished among formol av/ard in-servicv* 
courses, non-award courses (medium term, short term, short "once only" activities) and 
informal in-service education (such as profe.'tsional reading, work experience, work 
with community organisations, home-school liaison). 

Evans (2) points out ihat none of the activities lisled actunll/ involves teaching a 
class or participating in a school development program, hie suggests an alternative 
approach which looks at both the elements ir- the school setting v/hich are the focus 
of In-service education and the elements of the in-service edocation itself, par- 
ticularly the providers and their functions, before examining the actual and possible 
linkages between them. The importance of school-based development activities is well 
documented in the literature (3). 

The Board's viev is that school-based and school-focused teacher development acti- 
vities are a significant and essential element in a total approach to staff development. 
The Board uses the term "school *based" to indicate activities initiated by the school; 
by "school-focused" we mean activities initiated by agencies external to the school but 
implemented either with a total school staff or witw groups of school staff. We 
recognise the need for area and regional programs, particularly for staff in remote 
areas and for staff of small schools. The Board notes that there are particular chal- 
lenges to be overcome if these approaches are to be successful. For example, there is 
need for a recognition of the importance of the school climate (4); such programs 
need to be focused rather than adopting a scatter gun strategy (5); and teachers need 
themselves to be convinced that the school is the most appropriate target for change 




in education (6). In addition, the high staff mobility in Queensland schools* poses 
problems. Not only does a school principal face difficulties of continuity in the 
development of school policies and programs, but the principal himself or herself may 
not be in the school for a long enough time to follow through developments that he or 
she has initiated. Finally, a particulor challenge is created in Queensland by the 
number of small schools and their dispersion throughout the state; not only do these 
schools have a higher than average staff mobility rate but they are also distant from 
the two major systems* regional offices and from the teacher education institutions 
which are both important sources of ideas and stimulation. An extension of the 
number of mutual aid groups and the exploitatio/i of communications technology** can 
assist in overcoming this problem. 

StiiTiuli to professional development need to be provided from multiple sources. In 
addition to the teachers* own reflective endeavours, these include colleagues and 
school improvement programs, participation as collaborating teachers in pre-service 
programs, systems advisers and system-organised courses (local, district, regional and 
state), professional associations, education centres, and higher education institutions 
(both education and non-education departments). 

Recognition of the need for a diversity of approaches implies also a recognition of the 
complementary and interlocking, rath^:r than additive, contributions of these various 
approaches. As in pre-service programs, there are very few cases where a develop- 
ment goal can be achieved best or only through a sinjjle approach or activity. As 
Skilbeck, Evans and Harvey (7) comment: 

"A focus cn schooi situafions and tasks can be a means of bringing to bear 
upon concrete, prcctical problems a very wide range of understandings and 
skills. However, in a to?al INSET Program, this focus should be com- 
plemented by the provision of learning situations for teachers which take 
them completely away from the school environment, to residential centres, 
schools other than their own, tertiary Institutions, factories, office?^ and so 
on ... 

Evans (8) highlights the problem of connecting "teacher education experiences with 
teacher work experiences in a way which encourages reflection, hypothesis-making, 
explanation, attempts at change, evaluation and personal Insight". He sees one 
solution as lying in cooperative planning and development at the school Itself. From 
his point of view, the teacher education institutions should play a very important role 
in providing the "generative" knowledge and confidence teachers need to enable them 
to participate more effectively in the constructive, problem-solving processes of 
school decision-making. He suggests that school-based decision-making may benefit 
greatly from the technicol support that may be derived from teachers' participation 
in formal courses in such areas as curriculum planning and development, school and 
curriculum evaluation, research skills and studies of group dynamics and group 
processes. The CTEC/CSC review of teacher education reaches a similar conclusion 
(9). 

There is one further aspect of this interdependence. As the 1978 Bassett Committee 
noted: 

"In-depth courses should provide an orderly conceptual basis for practical 
programs. Functional activities, in concentrating on problems and tasks of 
immediate concern to teachers, should increase awareness of the relevance 
of the theory, as well as having intrinsic and immediate practical value." 
(10) 

* See Chapter 3» p.4i2. 

Tho piloting of the offering of the CLIC program through Q>Net stations la one such example. 
The issue of full utilisat^ort of comnunicstions technology has been addressed by the 1986 Re- 
port of tho Queensland Hiniotoriol Advisory Committee on Distance Education. 



It should be noted, however, as Griffin (11) observes, that although the problem- 
solving orientation to staff development in schools is most commonly situation- 
specific (a "putting out fires" approach), this need not be so; school level development 
activities can be future- as well as present-oriented, if there is systematic attention 
to providing structures for a problem-solving approach. 

One might reasonably predict that if a teaching force had access to a diversity of 
in-servke octivities which were perceived by the teachers as relevant and useful, and 
which were well-validated and research- and theory-based, these teachers would be 
most likely not only to involve themselves in such activities but also to pursue self- 
structured and self-initiated routes to enhanced competence. Among the latter would 
be included active membership of professional associations/ professional reading, 
reflective consideration of their professional activities and, perhaps, action-research 
in their own classrooms, schools and communities. 

In this review of the diversity of activities which foster the continuing professional 
development of teachers, we would draw attention to the strong community support 
evidenced in the submissions we received for periodic alternative work experiences for 
teachers. If the present economic climate continues, this will require cooperation 
between school employing authorities and employers in the wider community; it cannot 
be left to chance. 

13.3 that, OS members of q professlory teachers collectively and Individ- 
uoily recognise that they bear the ultimate respwtsibillty for their 
ongoing professional development; 

that systems ond eny)loyIng outhorltles recognise their complen>entary 
rejponsibillty of ensuring that teachers ore able to participate In 
appropriate In-service opportunities^ especially when system Initiatives 
are proposed ond, later^ introduced^ 

The pace of change in society, in schooling and in governmental priorities for school- 
ing has been marked, as we saw in Chapter 3, Griffin (12) in his writing referred to 
the "innovation-laden" decade of the seventies in the United States; this has been at 
least equally the case in Queensland, In some ways, particularly as a result of the 
press to try to achieve new priorities, this has led to what might be seen as a relative 
overemphasis on the provision of in-service progroms and a relative underemphasis on 
the concept of the continuing professional development of teachers to meet the 
variety of goals outlined in the discussion of Recommendation 13,1, The focus has 
tended to be on specific curriculum elements ond on specific target groups. 

Views about in-service teacher education will depend to a large extent on views about 
the nature of the teaching work force. If teachers are seen as minimally qualified 
there will be adoption of an "in-service trainit^g" model in which it is the responsi- 
bility of school authorities to ensure that further courses and activities are provided 
to enable teachers to cope with whatever charges are made In what is required of 
them. If, however, teachers are seen as professionals who take responsibility for the 
services they are delivering to their clients, there will emerge a "professional develop- 
ment" model in which teachers as professionals seek access to a wide range of 
avcnuus by which to pursue their own professional growth and through which to meet 
the emerging requirements of their individual roles or career aspirations. 

Many recent reports (see Appendix IV, pp,5-7) seem to be based on an instrumental 
view of teachers and teaching. Such a view of the teaching task leads their writers 
to see in-service education as further "training" needed to keep teachers up to date 
with changes in the content or methodologies required by school authorities as they 
strive to improve educational outcomes. The UK report on Teaching Quality (13) for 
example says: 

".,. the employers .„ must bear the primary responsibility for providing in- 
service training - including school-based training - to meet the changing 
needs of the school system," 
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In similar vein, the Quality of Education Review Committee in Australia sees in- 
service education as serving a number of purposes: 

**Among [these] are: the introduction of new syllabuses or curriculum 
guides; the induction of new teachers; improvements in areas of skill and 
knowledge seen to be deficient; increasing knowledge in particular subject 
areas; developing new teaching approaches to the needs of particular 
groups of students; and upgrading qualifications." (14) 

The recent CTEC/CSC review (15) shares this perspective. It states its belief that 
the need for professional development is greater now than it was ten years ago. 
However, the reasons advanced for this belief are limited to: changes in career 
patterns due to changes in the demand for teachers; changes in curricula; the 
emergence of new priority areas; rapid social, economic and technological change; the 
greater diversity of the student population; changes In family structures; increased 
knowledge about how children learn; and broader responsibilities in curriculum 
development and pupil assessment. 

System needs must be met and employing authorities do have responsibility for 
providing appropriate assistance for teacher development when system needs change. 
However, acceptance of this responsibility without an acceptance of the accompanying 
responsibility of the teachers themselves does little to advance the concept of 
teaching as a profession. Rather, it is likely to lead to an undue emphasis on issues 
such as the relative contribution by teachers and by employers of in-service time*. 
Acceptance of the responsibilities of both parties, within an overall conception of the 
nature and goals of teacher development, would perhaps lead to a non-confrcntationist 
solution to this problem. 

The context for considering questions about in-service tencher education as we move 
towards the closing decade of the twentieth century must therefore be one which 
recognises the staff of a school as a team of professionals working together to provide 
educational services to their clients within the community served by their school. 
Professionals may be expected to take responsibility for their own continuing pro- 
fessional development, both individually and as members of a school team, under the 
leadership of the principal and senior staff, as they seek to address emerging needs 
and challenges in their professional roles. 

13-4 ttxit In-service providers at all levels estcfclish mechanisms for col- 
ioboratlon such that - 

. cooperotlon among providers is fostered^ 

. OT appropriate balance of octlvltles is available^ 

. award ond nofwiward prognims reinforce each otherj , and 

. cq)propriate non-award activities are designed In such a way that 
they rnay be usec^ In gaining credit towards an acodemic award**. 

Given the diversity of approaches to in-service teacher education which does and 
should exist, there arises the problem of coordination ond coherence. Providers of the 
various forms of in-service education need to see the place of their courses and other 
activities within the wider framework of the totality available. They need, also, to 
make explicit to teachers the particular contribution that might be expected of their 
program and the links between their offerings and those of other providers. If this 
could be achieved then there might be a higher likelihood than probably exists at 
present of each teacher pursuing a sequential and progressive path towards increasing 
competence. 



e.g. see Australian reports sumriHiriscd in Appendix IV. 

This issue is addressed in the discussion of Recommendation 13.12. 
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The need for coordination among providers has been emphasised in the state and 
national reoorts on teacher education, by Coulter and Ingvarson and, most recently, by 
the CTEC/CSC review (see Appendix IV, p.7). Coulter and Ingvarson point to o par- 
ticular need: 

"... effective coordination of roles and responsibilities for in-service 
education is dependent upon a clearer delineation and acceptance of 
responsibilities by the major parties involved." (U/ 

The Quality of Education in Australia Review end the Commonwealth Schools Com- 
mission's Review of the Specific Purpose Programs (17) also comment on the need for 
better coordiaition in Commonwealth programs which involve funding for professional 
development. The CTEC/CSC Review notes these comments and concludes that: 

"the most effective means of Improving in-service education ... is to use 
the resources available at any one time on a planned national basis which 
takes account of the priorities of all the major participating groups 

Similarly, in its discussion of "post-experience" teacher education (which is defined as 
a category separate from "in-service") the CTEC/CSC Review comments on the fact 
that there has been no mechanism for formal coordination at the Commonwealth level 
in relation to teacher education matters. It also refers to doubts about the adequacy 
of arrangements for coordination between the Commonwealth and the states and 
territories and among the various parties involved in the teacher education process at 
the state and territory level, including higher education institutions and education 
departments. Coulter and Ingvarson had recommended the establishment of a joint 
committee on teacher education, representative of the two Commonwealth Education 
Commissions, state and territory employing authorities, and national teacher and 
parent organisations (19). 

Within the state, the need for coordination exists among all providers of in-service 
education. The demise of the Queensland In-Service Education Committee (QINSEC), 
following the Federal budget of 1936, means that new channels of cooperation In in- 
service activities will need to be established between the major employing authorities. 
As we saw in the summary of views expressed in Project 21 submissions and at the 
public meetings, there were frequent criticisms of the lack of coordination in the 
planning and offering of in-service programs. 

The foregoing paragraphs relate to one aspect of coordination, that is, coordination 
among planners and providers of in-service programs. There is a further aspect. For 
the individual teacher, if professional development is indeed to be a continuous 
process, the various activities in which he or she is involved need to have some 
degree of coherence; to provide some degree of sequential growth in knowledge and 
skills; and to give him or her the ability to control increasingly complex situations 
and to achieve deeper understandings of educational issues. The teacher's ongoing in- 
service education could then be said to be coordinated, the successive elements com- 
bining harmoniously into a holistic process of continuing professional growth. 

Coordination, as it relates to resources, would suggest the need for collaboration, 
cooperation and consu!iation between schools and providers, and amongst providers, to 
moke the best use of the expertise and facilities that can be brought to bear. There 
may not be a single best solution that '111 apply equally well to all schools or in all 
areas* Rather than attempting to fit all in-service education into defined categories, 
programs, or institutions and rationalising, amalgamating and avoiding duplication, 
there should rather be encouragement of variety, flexibility, individuality and 
innovation. 
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13*5 that teachers^ employing outhorities and the commtmlty at large 
recognise that contextual and orfwisctional features of sdK)ols> as 
well as the professional developnnent of teachers^ will determine the 
effectiveness of schools* 

There is a strong emphasis in the literature on the particular dependence of the 
success of innovations on a well-committed and competent staff* Again, there is 
frequent comment on the failure of systems to ensure, firstly, that the introduction of 
innovations is preceded and accompanied by appropriate staff development programs 
and, secondly, that appropriate support is provided to staff during the implementation 
phase (20). 

However, the relationship between school changes and staff development is a 
reciprocal one* The preceding comment emphasises the dependence of effective 
innovation and of quality of education on staff development* The reverse dependence, 
not as widely emphasised, is expressed by Evans (21): 

"Attempts at teacher development in a context that does not also change 
are likely to be, at best, unrewarding and, at worst, frustrating and 
disruptive*" 

Thus, teacher development has also to be viewed in the context of structural and 
curriculum development* That is, teacher professional development alone cannot 
ensure improvements in education: it must be accompanied by program or curriculum 
and structural or organisational reform. 

There is a need, too, if they are to face the challenge of continuing new demands by 
acquiring new skills and competencies, for teachers to feel some sense of achieve- 
ment and some sense of having an influence on development* 

"During the last two decades, school systems generally, and urban districts 
in particular, have had the benefit and the burden of a large number of 
new programs* At times i\ has seemed that everyone inside or outside the 
field of education is an expert in education, or thinks himself or hersel? so, 
or at least has one great idea* School staff members are weary of the 
proliferation of programs and leery of any new innovation or training 
effort* They have tried new materials, new methods of presentation, new 
grouping procedures, new promotion guidelines, and new assessment 
devices* They have received training of every kind imaginable* They will 
keep trying, but they need some victories or at least greater control of 
their professional lives*" (22) 

13.6 (a) that there be recognition that following participation in In- 
service activities teachers need access to adequate support ser- 
vices to help them incorporate new behaviours into their ongoing 
teoching activities* 

The provision of such support provides evidence of the 
commitment of the employing authorities to the accom" 
plishment of the objectives for staff development, 

(b) that the further professional development needs of the support 
staff be recognised* 

Howey and Vaughan (23) have included this as one of the six principles which they 
see, on the bacis of the available evidence, as the most crucial factors to be 
considered in staff development, particulatly to counteract the individual isolation and 
programmatic fragmentation that often exist in schools. Griffin (24) also emphasises 
this need: 
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"Even the simplest of human organisations usually find the need for 
internal mechanisms, resources, and technologies to carry their work for- 
ward* Schools are not different. Human and material resources are neces- 
sary to advance effective teaching and learning. ... It is the purposeful 
distribution of resources towards some desired end that is the hallmark of 
a support system. 

The attention given to support systems by persons engaged in staff 
development is essential. This attention is characterised by an acknow- 
ledgement of both availability and accessibility as well as by a receptivity 
to the notion of redistribution of resources." 

The CTEC/CSC Review (25) describes necessary support structures and personnel as 
including: release from classroom responsibilities and replacement to attend in- 
service programs; pupil-free days for school-wide in-service, follow-up and extension 
activities; advisory and consultancy services to provide reinforcement and feedback in 
the classroom; and strong indications to individual teachers of the commitment of 
schools and education authorities to the objective of an overall staff development 
strategy and plan. 

The Board notes that one of the strengths of programs such as the Early Literacy 
In-Service Program lies in the positions of tutor teachers who not only present the 
series of workshops to teachers but also visit them in their classrooms weekly 
throughout the program. 

Consultants and advisory staff play a key role in assisting teachers to develop further 
their professional comp\*tence. These staff also need to continue systematically their 
own professional development; moreover, the principles we have enunciated as under- 
lying the effective continuing development of teachers apply with equal force to 
these advisers. 

They, too, need to be students of the society and of the education system and its 
broad directions; they need, particularly where their specialities are in areas of rapid 
development (for example, the theories of second language teaching, technology and 
its uses in education) to continue to advance their specialised knowledge; they need to 
understand the cU**ntele of contemporary schools and to be knowledgeable about how, 
within their ar^a of advice, they can help teachers to help all pupils to learn and to 
develop; the/ need to have knowledge of the pedagogical learnings of teachers in pre- 
service and in in-service programs. 

13.7 (a) that principals contini>e to provide leadership in school and staff 
development, throuflh active Involvement in in-service activities^ 
and through creating an environment which encourages staff 
participation in in-service activities/ reinforces new leamlnqs 
and understcgKlinqs and supports implennentation of chmige in the 
school; 

(b) that appropriate professional development programs be availcAle 
to all principals chkI associate administrators. 

In spite of the problems created by staff mobility to which we alluded earlier*, it 
must be regarded as a particularly important responsibility of each principal at the 
beginning of each school year to review the professional development .,?eHs of his or 
her staff, collectively in terms of the needs of the school as well as Individually, and 
to help them to formulate appropriate plans for their professional development for 
the year. 

The environment created by the principal, in larger schools with the support of the 
administration team, determines in large measure the morale of the staff and the 
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priorities they attach both to school improvement and their own continued professional 
development. This leadership role may be facilitated by the appointment to staff of 
professional tutors (26) or supportive counsellors (27) or master teachers, but such 
appointments can serve their purpose well only if they have the informed and en- 
thusiastic support of the principal. 

It has been suggested by some commentators that, for this role to be enacted, 
principals must have allocated to their schools discretionary funds for in-service 
education (28). 

If principals are to exercise this leadership role, it is clear that they themselves need 
to engage in appropriate professional development. It is reasonably common for 
systems to offer development programs to principals, either before or after their 
appointment. In a study of Australian principals. Chapman (29)* found that specific 
study in administration had been undertaken by 25 per cent prior to appointment and 
by 3] per cent following their appointments. Such study could be regarded as 
essential for principals. More, however, is also required. The Chapman study showed 
that 80 per per cent of principals indicated that they had continued their formal 
study. Just over half of these 80 per cent had completed, as their highest post-initial 
tertiary qualification, bachelors degrees or graduate or advanced diplomas; over a 
third had completed diplomas or other awards and only one in ten had an honours 
bachelors degree, a masters degree or a doctorate. These figures suggest that there 
needs to be some reassessment by the principals of the requirements of the leadership 
role and perhaps greater encouragement by the employing authorities to principals to 
engage in advanced study. 

13.8 that portlclponts in staff development programs be involved^ where 
opproprlote, in the determination of goals and objectives^ proflroms 
and procedures^ and evaluation of outcomes. 

We believe that forces likely to constrain perceptions of the relevance of in-service 
education activities need to be recognised. Participation by teachers in the planning 
and evaluation of programs will greatly enhance their commitment to and their per- 
ception of the relevance of these programs. 

Two comments from the literature serve to highlight the critical importance of this 
principle. I^ankin, from the Office of Research Planning and Evaluation in the Detroit 
Public System, in his contribution to the 1983 NSSE Yearbook, Staff Development, 
wrote: 

"School people are tired of new programs; they have seen too many failures 
and false starts. They sometimes resist participation in training because 
they have been let down before. Most of them are hardworking, dedicated, 
unthanked and increasingly maligned professionals. My hunch is that, if the 
goal is better teaching and learning, school improvement efforts that 
feature participant-designed or participant-requested staff development 
programs are more promising than continued dependence on top-down, 
system-wide, objective-based in-service education." (30) 

Coulter and Ingvarson (31), in proposing their recommendations about the future 
operations of the Commonwealth Professional Development Program, included as one 
of the principles which Gilded their recommendations: 

"the view that there is room for greater teacher participation at all levels 
in policy-making and decisions about their own professional development, if 
the degree of commitment from teachers and teachers' organisations 
necessary for its effectiveness is to be generated. In-service education is 
not something that is done to teachers. It is a vehicle for enhancing the 
autonomy and professional self-esteem of teachers, as VicW as a means of 
improving the level of teaching skill and competence." 

Her study was conducted Kith a sample of 20 pet cent of all schools an Australia; the res- 
ponse rate was 62 per cent. 
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13.9 that in-service education providers, teodier orgcaiisolions, teachers^ 
school outiwrities and the community seek to maximise teacher par- 
ticipation in in-service octivlties* 

As we saw in the preceding discussion, involvement in planning is seen as a major 
stimulus to participation. It is clear also from our earlier discussions in this chapter 
and in Chapter 2 that the level of participation will be a function of the pro- 
fessionalism of the teaching force and of the degree to which and the manner in 
which that professionalism is recognised by the employing authorities and by the 
community. One aspect of such recognition might well be the adoption, as one 
criterion for promotion, of participation in and profit from formal and informal in- 
service activities. 

It is not possible to secure comprehensive data on levels of teacher participation in 
non-award activities. 

The reduction of Commonwealth funding and its effects are the subject of comment 
in the Report of the Commonwealth Schools Commission's Working Party on Special 
Education on Commonwealth Policy and Directions in Special Education (1985) (32). 

The CTEC/CSC Review (33) reached similar conclusions: 

"Despite increased expenditure by some states and territories in recent 
years, in aggregate there has been a decline in the overall provision of 
in-service education in Australia ... 

The reduction in Commonwealth funds and the decision by the Government 
in 1984 that funds for professional development were to be used to support 
objectives in education determined at the Commonwealth level posed 
problems for most education authorities." 

The state Department of Education Annual Report for 1986 indic^ated that by the end 
of that year over 2,000 preschool and junior primary classroorr. teachers would have 
undertaken the ELIC program and it projected that by the end of 1937 up to 6,000 
teachers and administrators concerned with children's earl; literacy would have 
participated. Programs such as ELIC may well offer the basis on which there could 
be acceptance by higher education institutions of the principle of credit towards an 
award of some non-award courses. 

There ure some data on participation in formal in-service award courses in 
Queensland. The Board's annual reports provide information on enrolments in various 
in-service education award courses in Queensland. While these enrolments may 
include students other than teachers, the vast majority could be expected to be 
teachers. However, no data are available on enrolments of teachers in non-education 
award courses, nor on Queensland teacher enrolments in award courses offered in the 
other states and territories. 

The 1978 Bassett Report indicatp,d that, in that year, of a total teaching force of 
24,299, enrolments in in-service education award courses totalled 4,646; this 
represented 19 per cent. The percentages of those registered teachers in the work 
force who were enrolled in such courses fell from 1980 to 1985, with a slight increase 
in 1986, as indicated in Table 10. 

During the 1980-1985 period, new enrolments in such courses also fell, from 2,472 (or 
9 per cent of the teaching force) in 1980 to 1,382 (or 4 per cent) in 1985. There was, 
however, a slight increase in 1986 to 1,614 teachers (f- per cent). 

Table 11 presents data on the patterns of new enrolments for the period 1980 to 1986. 

When courses were introduced in the 1970s to permil teachers to upgrade their quali- 
fications to a Diploma of Teaching, response was ((uite high, a response which was 
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Table 10; Enrolments in Queensland in-service education award 
courses as percentages of practising teachers, 1980- 
1986 





NUMBERS 
ENROXED 


TOTAL 
TEACHIKG 


PERCENTAGE 


1980 


5,756 


27,244 


21 


1981 


5,628 


27,947 


20 


1982 


5,151 


29,110 


18 


1983 


4,500 


30,839 


15 


1984 


4,270 


32,007 


13 


1985 


4,314 


33,418 


13 


1986 


4,692 


34,601 


14 



maintained in 1980, 1981 and 1982* With the withdrawal of the upgrading course, one- 
and two-year "trained" teachers were able to enrol in an extended Bachelor of Edu- 
cation course. 

Enrolments in the Bachelor of Education degree courses at the colleges of advanced 
education are governed by the number of places available, a matter of grave concern 
to the Board. As we indicate in Chapter 3 (p. 144) there were Bachelor of Education 
places at Brisbane College of Advanced Education in 1987 for only just over a quarter 
of the opplicants; the position is even worse than that suggestecf by these figures, as 
many teachers, knowing the difficulty of securing a place, do not make application. 
Scrutiny of Appendix IV (p.7) will show that the resource issue (for the full range of 
in-service activities) has been addressed by all the major recent Australian reports on 
teacher education. In the Board's recent evaluation of the Bachelor of Education pro- 
gram (34), it was ascertained that there was a great range of teaching experience 
among teachers who enrolled in the Bachelor of Education for the first time in 1985: 
63 per cent had taught for six or more years, and only 12 per cent had fewer than 
three years* iecschiiig experience. 

Enrolments in the graduate diploma courses* indicate a relatively stable pattern since 
1983, with almost 500 initial enrolments in 1986. The areas of greatest popularity are 
special education, religious education, educational administration and teacher 
librarianship. The graduate diploma in computer education was introduced in 1984 and 
can be expected to be highly attractive to teachers. 

Finally, the small but significant enrolments in masters and doctoral degrees should be 
noted; over the seven-year period, over 700 persons have commenced studies in 
masters programs, the most popular being the Master of Educational Studies at the 
University of Queensland. 

The Board's evaluation of the Bachelor of Education included an attempt to discover 
why some teachers did not seek to enrol in these courses. The major reasons reported 
were situational factors such as lack of time to undertake further studies and commit- 
ments to family, colleagues and pupils. A major problem facing teachers who engage 
in^jjort-time studies is the pressure created by trying to balance teaching and study 

Significant numbers of teachers pursue their further studies by studying in the ex- 
ternal mode, some by choice, others of necessity. It is to be hoped that the full 
utilisation by higher education institutions of the new information technologies will 



There is further discussion of graJuate diplomas in the presentation of Recommendation 13.12. 
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Table 11; New enrolments in in-service teacher education courses 1980-1986 as at 30 
April each year 



















TOTAL 


















COMMENCING 








COMMENCING STUDENTS 






STUt^NTS 


COURSE/INSTITUTION 1980 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 


1980-86 


A. Diploma of Teaching 


















BCAE (ECE)» 


23 


13 


?3 










59 


BCAE (Prim./Sec.) 


236 


227 


165 


1 








629 


BCAE (TAFE) 


113 


30 


15 


10 


4 


5 


2 


179 


CIAE (Primary) 


9 


21 












30 


OOIAE (Primary) 


91 


42 


32 


40 


55 






260 


HcAuley (Primary) 


148 


44 


82 


30 


17 






321 


TCAE (Primary) 


79 


39 




1 








119 


Total: DiplooQ of Teaching 


699 


416 


317 


82 


76 


5 


2 


1,597 


B. Bachelor Deqree Courses 


















BCAE - B.Ed.(Prim.) ) 




68 


63 


69 


55 




) 


) 


- B.Ed.(Prim./ ) 


603 


576 


405 


419 


411 


370 


) 552 


) 3,593 


Sec./TAFE) ) 










) 


) 


CIAE - B.Ed. (Prim.) 


55 


52 


24 


39 


25 


24 


56 


275 


OOIAE - B.Ed.(Prim.) 


179 


130 


87 


63 


73 


94 


133 


759 


HcAuley - B* Ed. (Primary) 












36 


29 


65 


3CUNQ - B.Ed.(Primary) 


156 


118 


114 


136 


103 


121 


106 


854 


- B.Ed.** 




2 


4 


3 




1 




14 


UQ - B.Ed.St./ 


















B.Ed.St.(Hons) 


343 


242 


211 


206 


196 


177 


97 


1,472 


Total: Bachelor Degree 


















Courses ly^Z 


1,188 


500 


935 


363 


823 


973 


7,032 


C* Graduate Diploma Courses 


















BCAE - Music Ed. 


14 


20 


14 




lb 


10 


12 


99 


- Ed.Admin«(Schools) 




32 


26 




lb 


16 




114 


- Multicultural Ed. 










1 /■ 
1** 






14 


- Reading 


19 


23 


14 


7 


24 


17 


35 


140 


- Religious Ed. 


37 


24 


17 


9 


14 


18 




1 1 Q 
117 


- Teacher Librarian 


46 


33 


34 


/■n 




35 


Ji 


net 


- Resource Tchng 


11 








1^ 


13 


12 


71 


- Special Ed. 


68 


69 


85 


£.0 

by 


?o 


55 


55 


459 


- Ed.Admin.(TAFE) 


57 




16 




9 


11 


1 


94 


- Second Lang. Tchng 








23 


13 


15 


22 




- Computer Ed. 










42 


oZ 






- Communic# Tchng 












10 


10 




OOIAE - Except. Children 


5 


23 


28 


23 


29 




37 


145 


- Education (Tert.) 


8 


4 


26 


22 


34 


37 


29 


160 


- Ed.Admin* 


13 


17 


17 


18 


22 


27 


28 


142 


JCUNQ - Aborig. Is. Ed.** 


9 


18 


9 


12 


17 


5 


6 


76 


McAuley - Religious Ed. 




36 


27 


130 


93 


58 


78 


422 


UQ - School Counselling 


35 


25 


27 


27 


16 


22 


30 


182 


JCUNQ - Special Ed. 


10 


15 




11 


11 


11 


13 


71 


Total: Graduate Diploaes 


332 


339 


340 


428 


481 


442 


491 


2,853 
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Table 11 (contd) 





















TOTAL 




















COHKENCING 










COMMENCING STUDENTS 






STUDENTS 


COURSE/INSTITUTION 


1980 


1981 








198K 


^986 


1980-86 




















^ 


D* Masters Dearee Courses 


















BCAE 


" H.Ed.(Haths Ed.) 


2 


10 


3 


4 


1 


8 


7 


35 


JCUNQ 


- Hastars Qual* 


2 








2 




1 


5 




- H.Ed. 


18 


5 






IP 


15 


56 


140 




- H.Ed. (Hons) 


2 


2 


2 




3 




3 


12 




" H.Ed.(Spec.Ed.) 


11 


I 


5 


2 


2 


5 


5 


32 




- H.Ed.(Hons)(Spec. 




















Ed.) 






2 


1 






1 


4 


UQ 


" H.Ed. 


2 


12 


3 




1 


2 


2 


27 




- H.Ed.Admin. 


6 


29 


17 


14 


14 


19 


17 


116 




- H.Ed.St. 


a? 


88 


43 


53 


46 


52 


39 


368 




















— 


Total: nssters Degrees 


90 


143 


102 


83 


84 


101 


131 


739 


E» Doctoral 


Degrees 


















JCUNQ 


- Ph.D. in Ed. 


1 


1 


7 


2 


1 




6 


18 


UQ 


- Ph.D. in Ed. 


8 


11 


21 


3 


7 


11 


11 


72 


Total: Doctoral Degrees 


9 


12 


28 


5 


8 


u 


17 


90 


TOTAL IM-SEWICE 2,472 


2,103 


1,695 


1,533 


1,512 


1,382 


1,614 


12,311 



* Includes Brisbane Kindergarten Teachers College 1980 

** Includes Townsville College of Advanced Education 1980, 1981 



facilitate such study and enhcncs ifs effectiveness, leading to a reduction in with- 
drawal rates. Already significant work is being done in this area by higher -education 
institutions, by TAPE and by the Education Department. The latter, for example 
transmits ELIC through Q-Net and also "The Club" which offers professional develop- 
nrient programs to teachers in remote areas, especially those in the early years of 
their service. TAPE, in 1987, is offering four hours of transmission time per wr *k; 
teachers as well as general community members can take advantage of these cc 
Queensland universities and colleges of advanced education are planning a coordir. ^d 
approach to the use of Q-Net in 1987, with Brisbane College of Advanced Education 
being at the forefront of innovative progoram design and development; 90 per cent of 
the programs emanating from BCAE are live and interactive. 

The Board has noted the recommendations of the Effectiveness and Efficiency in 
Hiflher Education Review (36) that the smaller provincial institutions should becor^ 
principal providers of external studies courses. The Board»s view is that each 
institution has its own expertise and unique character and many students identify with 
particular institutions when making the decision to undertake external studies. Within 
sensible limits, freedom of choice for intending external students is an important prin- 
ciple which should not be lightly swept aside. Purthermore, the Board's commitment 
to a minimum four-year program of initial teacher education, with experience inter- 
vening between the pre-service phase and the final year's study, argues the need for 
each teacher education institution to plan a coherent program of studies across the 
four years*. Since many of the teachers will need to complete their course externally 
it is vital that each in stitution be able to offer the final year of studies in this mode. 
* See Chapter 6, Recommendation 7.3. 
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13.10 that teochers hove occess to a wide range of in-service and continuing 
educotion activities^ these to include activities based at schools dls- 



tricty regional and state levels as well as formal award courses. 



One of the major determinants of porticipation is access* We have raised above the 
question of access to formal award courses* The facilitation of access needs also to 
be addressed in non-formal award courses and in the entire range of informal 
activities. The implementation of Recommendations 13*3 to 13*8 above would enhance 
both access and participation* 

The Board wishes to draw cnJrention to one particular aspect of access* Staff develop- 
ment must be viewed as an incremental process requiring continuing follow-up and 
feedback; one-time octivities may not be effective in changing teacher behaviours* 
The secure achievement of new insights and knowledge and the development of 
enhanced competencies at the in-service stage require the same spiral approach to the 
curriculum as initial teacher preparation* 

Tha Board, noting the unique opportunity afforded by the availability of the satellite, 
urges all in-service providers to continue to exploit fully the potentials of communi- 
cation technology and to remain alert to the new possibilities that are likely to 
emerge* 



13*11 that in-service providers ensure that due recognition is paid to the in- 
dividuality of teacheis^ to their perceived needs^ to their preferred 
learning styles. 



This principle seeks the application to in-service courses for teachers of a major peda- 
gogical maxim which has relevance to all areas and levels of education* The 
principle, as it applies to teachers, has perhaps been most clearly explicated by 



"Educators are not all alike* They do not perceive their responsibilities in 
carbon-copy-like fashion* The people are not stamped from the same tem- 
plate* They do not move through life experiencing the same sets of 
sensations, thoughts and stimuli* And, importont to this discussion, they do 
not enter the teaching profession with the same or necessarily similar 
expectations for acting out their roles even when the labels given to those 
roles are identical* 



Human interactions regarding staff development occur across and within 
constituencies, institutions, and roles* These interactions, naturally, have 
different purposes, different central activities, and different outcomes* 
The character of the interactions *** is influenced by who is interacting 
with whom *** and the contexts within which the interactions take place* 
The nature of the interactions, for our purposes, is defined by an 
intentional activity designed to promote professional growth of school 



The participants in the interactions, it must be remembered, will often 
have different perceptions regarding that purposefulness* Some people will 
initiate an interaction, some will be unwilling participants, and some will 
be enthusiastic seekers of staff development opportunities* This suggests 
that it is not only the nature of the interaction (for example, participation 
in a workshop) that is the predictor of outcomes but the nature of the par- 
ticipants (and their attendant values, beliefs, and predilections) in the 
interaction as well*" 



Griffin (37): 
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13.12 that there be reconsideration by funding oqencies^ by councik, faculty 
boards and boards of studies of teodier education institutions^ by 
teocher educators and by employing outh<«rities of the contributions 
teocher educat<^s might make to the continuing professional develop- 
ment of teochers* 

Teacher educators, already make major contributions, through their degree and post- 
graduate degree courses, through staff involvement v/ith schools and teachers, and 
staff membership of professional associations and, to a lesser extent, through their 
continuing education programs. We have already noted the critical role played by 
teacher educators thr-jygh their provision of formal courses which make available to 
teachers the generative knowledge which provides the underpinning to their practices. 

If the relationship.* between teacher education institutions and employing authorities 
were to develop olong the lines proposed in Chapter 6 and if the staff policies in the 
former took due accord of the significant involvement in the pre-service program by 
school staff, the way would be open for teacher educators to increase further their 
contribution to teacher development, through their collaborative roles with schools. 

Recent reports (see Appendix IV, p,6) have called for a greater involvement by 
teacher educators in non-award in-service activities and for teacher education 
institutions to credit, towards their awards, some of the non-award in-service 
activities undertaken by teachers. The CTEC/CSC Review (38) has addressed this 
issue at length: 

"The Review has noted that much of the work of implementing major in- 
service initiatives such as ELIC is being undertaken by education systems 
and authorities, with only limited involvement from tertiary institutions 
concerned with teacher education*. This is a significant example of the 
limited cooperation and coordination between education authorities and 
teacher training institutions In the provision of in-service education, ,,, 

The Review believes there are pressing reasons relating to both effective 
allocation of scarce resources and maximising the use of educational ex- 
pertise, for there to be more active participation by tertiary institutions in 
in-service developments. This should include planning and rsaoarch into 
appropriate teachi">g approaches and their prucMcui appllcuHon, the pro- 
vision of in-service courses, and establishing a basis which would permit 
credit towards a formal award to be granted for successful completion of 
such courses. The Review advocates that sustained efforts to develop 
more productive coordination between the school and tertiary sectors be 
made in the planning, development and implementation of future programs 
of this kind, 

... the Review proposes that the two Commissions explore with employing 
authorities and higher education institutions how new forms of in-service 
education, including those directly related to Commonwealth areas mi^t 
be developed on a contractual basis with higher education institutions as 
providers."** 

The success of employer-sponsored in-service programs such as Excellence in Teaching 
and the Early Literacy In-Service Course (ELIC) (39) has led to calls from teachers 
and others for the higher education institutions to give credit for such activities 
towards degree or graduate diploma awards. The National Inquiry had suggested that; 

"tertiary institutions should approve and offer credit for the completion of 
short or medium term professional courses which include an acceptable 
assessment, and enable teachers to gain cumulative credit - including cross 
credit - towards an appropriate academic qualification," (40) 



* The Board notes that in Queensland there are examples of such mvolvementi e,g, jLn the Educa- 
tional Leadership Program, 
Authors' emphasis, 
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Clearly, in order to satisfy both the institutions^ academic standards and the teachers* 
needs, there would have to be pre-planning for such arrangements, rather than retro- 
spective granting of credit. It might be possible, for example, to create a program 
made up of an intensive vacation school or series of workshop sessons which would be 
of interest to a number of teachers, some of whom were also interested in working 
towards an academic award. If there were prior consultation between the group 
planning to organise the workshop and the tertiary institution(s) in the region, it 
might be possible to add some further reading, if necessary, and on assessment assign- 
ment to the workshop for those seeking academic credit. 

Similarly, if there could be negotiated some greater flexibility in the rules relating to 
the funding of higher education institutions and the calcuiatiou of student load, it 
might be possible for many teachers to take part in some aspects of their courses 
without formally enrolling for an award. 

There have been calls also for some modification by teacher education institutions to 
their procedures which have a particular impact on those studying in the part-time 
mode, the form of enrolment almost universal among teachers. The National Inquiry, 
for example, had suggested that the standard term or semester times in 'hese insti- 
tutions should be modified to avoid placing study demands on teachers which conflict 
with the demands of their teaching responsibilities, in particular through the wider 
use of school vacations for programs of varying length. Teachers and others, as 
indicated in our summary of Project 21 public discussions and submissions, also asked 
for procedures which would be more responsive to their situation as .part-time evening 
and external students; this, too, was the request of teachers interviewed in the 
Board's Bachelor of Education evaluation study (41), 

In the light of the above discussion and the Board's proposals for initial tsacher edu- 
cation (Chapter 6), the teacher education institutions might give further consideration 
to the final (in-service) year of their education degree programs and *o their in- 
service graduate diploma programs. 

Given the particular role of the final (in-service) year of the Bachelor of E!ducation or 
Bachelor of Educational Studies program in providing a more substantial and 
sophisticated theoretical basis for the practice of teaching than is possible in a 
pre-serwice course, the question arises as to the degree of specialisation which may 
be contemplated. The programs offered by the various teacher education institutions 
encompass a range of course structures, varying in the proportions of core and 
elective studies. 

The 1978 Bassett Committee (42) argued for a focus on curriculum studies appropriate 
to the teacher's work, evaluation studies, options in educational psychology, further 
studieb in the history, sociology and philosophy of education and comparative studies, 
presented in a form relevant to the needs of teachers. That Committee cautioned 
against confusion between the purpose of the final year of degree studies and that of 
the in-service graduate diploma which is devoted to a specific area of education and 
which, it felt, should follow the completion of the degree course. 

In more recent years, the final year of degree studies has come to be seen as also 
providing opportunity for teachers to extend their studies at an advanced level in 
general studies areas and in areas of individual professional interest, providing a 
variety of possible courses appropriate to teachers with different pre-service pre- 
parations, teaching experiences, interests and professional aspirations. 

In times of financial stringency, institutions have been encouraged to consider pro* 
viding specialised strands within finaUyear bachelor degree programs rather than 
developing additional graduate diplomas. It has also become accepted that some units 
developed as introductory components of graduate diplomas might appropriately be 
taken by interested students as professional electives in their final-year degree pro- 
grams. 
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There are now three different points at which a teacher may begin to develop a 
specialisation in a particular curriculum area or area of professional practice sucK as 
special education, multicultural Hucation or early childhood education. Some students 
undertake specialist studies at the pre-service stage; others choose to take a specialist 
strand withEn the final year of the Bachelor of Education or Bachelor of Educational 
Studies degree program; still others commence a specioUsatioi. by undertaking a 
graduate diploma. ^ 

Given the prime importance of articulation between the pre-service and in-service 
stages of the total bachelor degree program, and given also the opportunities for 
initial specialisation that can be provided within the degree the Board recommends 

^3.12.1 thot teocher education institutions now Implement the }97B Basseft 
Committee's re commenckition that in-service qroduate diploma courses 
normally ba of fered only to teochers who hove olreody completed a 
degree . 

The Board feels, in addition, that further review and reappraijal by teacher education 
institutions of their offerings in postgraduate studies in education, at both post- 
graduate diploma and masters levels, would be timely. At present masters programs 
are offered by the University of Queensland and James Cook University of North 
Queensland and, in the fields of reading and mathematics education, by the Brisbane 
College of Advanced Education. The four Queensland colleges of advanced education 
have initiated discussions with a view to introducing, through collaborative action, a 
masters degree in education. These moves, together with the developments reviewed 
above in the content of graduate diplomas, argue the need for such a review. 

13J3 (a) that there be careful documentation of the plonning, implemen-- 
tation ond outcomes of all staff in-service activities; 

(b) that there be systematic nKxtltoring and evaluation of staff 
development activities by teochers^ by principals end by pro- 
viders* 

At this stage, there is inadequate information about the effectiveness of continuing 
professional development activities. Documentation such as that suggested in the 
above Recommendation would aid the assessment of effectiveness and would provide 
guidelines for future activities and priorities. 

The CTEC/CSC Review identified the need for the promotion of more effective prac- 
tices in in-service educotion. In its May 1986 Report (43), the Commonwealth Schools 
Commission indicated i^s intention of mounting in 1987 a detailed study of policies 
and provisions in in-service education. The Commission stated as the objectives of 
this policy development project: 

to describe and analyse existing practices in in-service education in 
Australia and other countries; 

. to relate the findings of this analysis to the needs of and demands on 
classroom teachers, including those working with special groups of 
students; 

. to suggest ways in which in-service education can be better provided 
for and delivered; 

. to indicate how current funding and organisational arrangements would 
link into these proposals, and their relationship to developments such as 
the application of new technologies, with particular reference to their 
relevance for in-service provisions in remote areas; 

. in particular to consider and provide advice on future program arrange- 
ments for Commonwealth support for in-service education including u\e 
relationship between the Commonwealth's general recurrent and pro- 
fessional development programs." 
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The Board would urge that its conceptualisation of in-service teacher education and 
the principles which it has recommended be drawn to the attention of the Common- 
wealth education commissions. 
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CHAPTER 8 



QUALITY TEACHERS: TEACHER EDUCATORS AND 
TEACHER EDUCATION INSTITUTIONS 



Government and community aspirations for increased national economic productivity/ 
for a more just and equitable society and for increased participation in education 
depend for their realisation to a very large extent on the nature and quality of 
schooling offered to the young. These, in turn, are highly , dependent on the pro- 
fessional competencies and personal values of teachers which,, in their turn, reflect 
what they have been able to gain from teacher education programs (both pre-service 
and in-service). 

It is this perspective that informs the Board's judgments about needs in teacher 
education institutions. 

Teacher educators comprise several diverse groups, each group making its particular 
contribution to teachers: higher education institution staff who teach undergraduate 
courses in arts, science and commerce to intending teachers and continuing education 
and postgraduate courses to teachers; higher education institution staff in faculties 
and schools of education; cooperating teachers in schools; staffs of education centres; 
professional associations, consultants and advisers. We have referred in the preceding 
chapter to the school staff who play a significant role (and one the Board would like 
to see enhciced). Following NITE's approach, in this chapter, we direct our attention 
to those staff of higher education institutions whose students are all teacher education 
students or teacherSi 

If should be noted that, since the deliberations of the 1978 Bassett Committee, amaU 
gamations of four colleges of advanced education in the metropolitan area and of the 
former Townsville College of Advanced Education and James Cook University of North 
Queensland have taken place. 

Recruitment ond quoUficatlons of teocher educators 

There is a widespread view in the literature (e.g. see Appendix IV, p.8) that teacher 
educators need to h.ive had recent experience in schools an*: that they need to 
maintain close contact with schools. The Board shares NITE's view that it is 
reasonable to expect a proportion (in our judgment, a high proportion) of te^'"her edu- 
cation staff to have had such recent experience*. However, we would attach perhaps 
greater importance to the maintenance of ongoing close contact with schools, as, 
indeed, we indicated in Chapter 6. This need assumes high significance in times of 
societal and educational change. If teacher education courses are to be relevant to 
the present and oriented towards the future, teacher educators need intimate know* 
ledge of the present clientele of schools, of current and emerging emphases within the 
diverse goals of schooling and within cur ^ula, of changing patterns of staff 
utilisation and school organisation and of school interactions with the community. 
Even for teacher educators who have be^n only recently teachers In schools, changes 
are occurring and further change is Imminent. Furtheimore, it is likely that relatively 
few teacher educators will have recent experie.ice in rural and remote schools, schools 
malnstreaming children with disabilities or senior colleges. The NITE Committee's 
view was that staff in the areas of curriculum studies and those responsible for 
"teaching practice" should have successful teaching experience and up-to-date know- 
ledge of the work of schools and of teachers. We would extend this view, at least 

♦ In Chapter 9, th** Board presents a recommendation that there be cofflpulsory registration for 
those teacher c^-c.tors involved m the teaching experience cotnponent of the pre*service pro- 
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with respect to up-to-date knowledge, to include all whose courses seek to help 
prospective and practising teachers to understand the contexts of learning. Ways of 
achieving this nr?ight include periods of secondment to schools and to curriculum 
development units, increased use of professional development leave for work in schools 
and active engagement with schools and groups of teachers in school development 
projects* 

A study of the formal academic qualifications of teacher educators in a sample of 
universities and colleges of advanced education was commissioned by NITE. This 
showed that in 1979 over half had a postgraduate academic qualification: 18 per cent 
had doctorates and 38 per cent had masters degrees (1)» Our survey of college and 
university 1986 handbooks shows that, in Queensland, 68 per cent of the staff of 
schools of teacher education possessed a doctorate or a masters degree, 24 per cent 
having doctorates and the other 44 per cent having masters degrees. The proportions 
with higher degrees varied considerably from institution to institution, ranging from 57 
to 70 per cent in the colleges of advanced education and from 79 to 89 per cent at 
the two universities. We were not able to secure information on current enrolments 
of teacher educators in higher degree studies. We would expect the percentages with 
higher degrees to continue to increase, particularly as considerable numbers of older 
staff in the college sector reach retirement age and college recruitment policies 
require new appointees to have completed higher qualifications. 

Since in two of the colleges of advanced education, the full range of liberal studies* 
and subject disciplines as well as professional education courses is taught by staff of 
the schools of education, it is of interest to note that 36 per cent of these staff have 
completed higher degrees in fields other than education (doctorates: 8 per cent, 
masters degrees: 28 per cent). 

The Board notes the recommendation of the Commonwealth Tertiary Education 
Commission's Committee of Enquiry Report on the R eview of Efficiency and 
Effectiveness in Higher Education (2) that common salary scales for lecturers and 
senior lecturers be established in universities and colleges of advanced education, with 
Incremental scales in the latter to be equivalent to those used in universities 
(Recommendation 19.3a). Such a change would recognise the comparability of the 
staff in the two sectors, in teacher education at least, and have a favourable effect 
on morale. The Board notes also the Review Committee's discussion of limited-term 
appointments and their view that decisions on the proportion of such appointments are 
the responsibility of individual institutions. Given our projections of required student 
enrolments and given the need for teacher education staff to commit themselves to a 
wide range of research and development activities, the Board would hope that teacher 
education institutions would be able to operate at the lower level of the Committee's 
recommended 10 to 20 per cent of limited term appointments (Recommendation 
19.3d). At the same time, the Board recognises that an allocation of limited-term 
appointments enables teacher education institutions to enrich their programs through 
appointments or secondment of competent and innovative experienced teachers; it is 
possible for such teachers to combine such appointments with higher degree studies. 

Professional development 

Teacher educators, like their counterparts in the schools, need to engage In continuing 
professional development. 

In Chapter 6, we identified a number of areas where intra- and inter-institutional task 
forces might well be formed to addross current issues in teacher education: 

adaptation of programs to needs and characteristics of entering student teachers; 



* At a campua of one of these cullegest lecturers m the arts from speci list departmentt, con- 
trioute to the teacher education program. 
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. understanding of the potentials of the new technology, mastery of it and incorpora- 
tion of it into their own pedagogy; 

. exploration of the possibility of development of high quality educational software; 

. nnalntenance by staff of an up-to-date mastery of the subject disciplines; 

. securing of a detailed understanding of the expanding knowledge base in education 
and reflection of this understanding in curricula; 

. determination of the specific needs of prospective teachers for an understanding of 
the subject disciplines and development of appropriate curricula; 

. exploration of the utility of case theory in teacher education and the possible 
development of an Australian case literature; 

. analysis of the characteristics and needs of individuals end groups not traditionally 
addressed comprehensively in teacher education courses and analysis of the 
pedagogical requirements of new curriculum domains. 

Were such task forces to address these issues, staff development programs would be 
needed to ensure staff knowledge and competencies in these areas. In addition, all 
stai. need to be knowledgeable about emerging trends in society and schools; such 
knowledge is a centrepiece of their teaching. There is a particular need for teacher 
educators to establish and maintain contact with business, industry and the wider 
community. It may be noted toat one of the recommendations of the committee 
reviewing the Education 2000 submissions was that consideration be given to ways in 
which this could be achieved (3). 

Furthermore, we emphasised in Chapter 6 the need for the integration of all elements 
within the teacher education program. This requires staff to have knowledge of and 
sensitivity to the relationship of their own speciality to all other speciality areas (4); 
otherwise the task of integration of learnings falls solely on the student teachers. It 
is likely that some staff, especially new staff, will need to address this in programs of 
staff developments Again, it cannot be assumed that new staff, particularly, will be 
skilled in tertiary teaching. When the focus of the program is teacher education, with 
the goals to be achieved (as we discussed in Chapter 6) through a wide diversity of 
approaches in a variety of settings, specific teaching styles and strategies are required 
and staff may need assistance to develop these. 

The teaching skills of teacher educators assume a particular importance in the light of 
their modelling Influence on future teachers. As Howsam et al. state with admirable 
brevity: "Teacher education should exemplify what it explicates." (5) 

The Board notes the NITE Committee's recommendation that continuing attention i^e 
given to developing the teaching abilities of teacher educators and that units cc 
centres concerned with the improvement of teaching be established in all teacher 
education institutions; the Board suggests that the institutions might give further con- 
sideration to this. It endorses the CTEC Efficiency and Effectiveness Review 
recommendation that all higher education institutions should give a clear priority to 
the determinotion of 6taff development policies (Recommendation 19.3j). Reference 
to Appendix IV (p.8) shows that support for staff development is emphasised in a 
number of the recent reports. 

The Board recommends 

that each higrfier educoticKt institution consider the further development of 
policies md practices which will meet the diverse range of professipnaT 
needs of their teacher education staff ond^ where necessary^ ossist them to 
develop new areas of expertise^ 
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Research 



The Board views with concern the recommendation of the CTEC Review Committee 
on Effectiveness and Efficiency in Higher Education that CTEC not include provision 
for research funding in the general recurrent grants for colleges of advanced educa- 
tion and that resources for research continue to be concentrated in universities 
(Recommendation 20)» Allied with ^his recommendation is a further one which gives 
explicit recognition to research in colleges of advanced education, but only in areas 
relating to the "emerging national needs, especially in the natural and social sciences 
and other areas important to the process of national development" (6). In relation to 
support for applied research, there is cgain a concentration on special assistdnce to 
technological institutions so that they might match, in approved projects, industry 
contributions. The Review does recommend that colleges of advanced education 
continue to allow their staff to participate in research activities where this is con- 
sistent with the institution's role and academic responsibilities. The Board would 
point out that, for this to occur, not only must research funding be available but also 
staffing formulae which recognise the research role must be adopted. 

The general tenor of these recommendations seems to the Board to undervalue 
research in the teacher education sector of colleges of advanced education. In 
Queensland, the advanced education sector contributed 81 per cent of the 1986 gradu- 
ating teachers; in 1986 this sector accounted for 82 per cent of all new enrolments in 
in-service award courses in education; 79 per cent of all staff in schools or depart- 
ments of education are located in colleges of advanced education. 

The central role of research in teacher education conducted by teacher educators 
should not need defence, but to emphasise the need for such research to be supported 
in both sectors of higher education, the Board offers a brief summary: 

Teacher educators need to contribute as scholars to advances in their own specific 
disciplines and in the discipline of education and teaching. It is vitol that they 
contribute to the knowledge and skills base of the teaching profession and to the 
research validation of teaching processes*. 

* Teacher educators are uniquely placed to undertake, in collaboration with 
practising teachers, research and development work which will lead to the devising 
and monitoring of innovations in schooling and to determining the conditions 
required for the effective implementation of innovations. 

* Research and development work, as indicated in our proposals above for the 
formation of various task forces, is urgently required. 

. Research on selection of entrants to the profession is in but its infancy and as 
Schalock (7) indicates, teacher preparation programs are the most effective 
contexts for this research, providing, as they do, "naturally occurring contexts". 

Student teachers need, in the light of the competencies and orientations thr.y will 
require later as teachers, to experience a research and enquiry environrient as 
they prepare for teaching (8). As the NUl Committee concluded: 

"Because of our stress on the educational needs of the teacher as a 
professional person, we feel that teacher education should be undertaken in 
institutions where scholarship and scientific inquiry are held in high regard 



The Holmes Group, in setting specific goals to achieve its agenda of reform, presents 
a view of the teacher education institution which encourages and supports students 

"for their propensity to question, to analyse and to share emerging insighrs 
with others. The institution thus provides its teacher education faculty 
with the time, support and high expectations required for excellence in 

* The Third Handbook of Research on Tfcachmq , edited by Wittrock (10), provides documentation 
of the dAversity of research issues m teaching Mhich need urgent elucidation. 
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scholarly enquiry and prodc'-tivity. Systematic study of phenomena relating 
to formal education is commonplace." (11) 



The recognition of the need for research in higher education institutions is funda* 
mental to their operation. The Board recommends 

15. that the urgent need for reseorch supiwrt in teocher education in both 
colleges of odvonced education and universities be drawn to the attention 
of funding authorities* 

Resources for teacher education 

In Chapter 2 the Board expressed its concern about the public image of teaching, 
noting that this represents a critical determinant of resource allocation to teaching 
and to teacher education (p. 10). 

Some of the comments of the 1985 report of the U.S. National Commission for 
Excellence in Teacher Education apply to the Australian scene: 

"Teacher education has been treated as a low-cost program in colleges and 
universities ... frequently it has not received the essential funds for 
providing even minimal equipment and clinical supervision. In addition, 
teacher education has received only limited amounts of support for 
reseorch and for the development and dissemination of research 
information and products ... State and federal governments, as well as 
collen^s [and] universities ... must accept the responsibility for the proper 
funding of teacher education if the essential advances are to be made. 

Programs to prepare teachers are typically funded on the same basis as 
liberal arts courses. At least three factors cause teacher education 
programs to require special funding beyond that for traditional lecture 
courses: (i) At each step of laboratory and field experience, a teacher 
candidate must have individual supervision and guidance, (ii) Specialised 
equipment is needed, such as video machines for analysi* and critique of a 
candidate's performance in campus clinical settings and in schools, micro- 
computers for instructing students how to use technology in both simple 
and complex learning tasks, and laboratories for producing and using slides, 
transparencies, and other teaching aids.* (iii) The faculty required in 
quality teacher education programs, faculty v/ho have skills and experience 
in teaching, research, and supervision, are in high demand in other 
positions. Incentives are needed to attract and keep such faculty in 
teacher education. For these reasons, supporting teacher education on the 
same basis as liberal arts lecture courses is simply inadequate." (12) 

In Australia, student:staff ratios in higher education have increased from 1975 to 
1985. Ramsay, in presenting the following figures (Table 12), drew attention to the 
significant transfer of resources away from teacher education in both university and 
college of advanced education sectors, in response to the Commonwealth 
Government's call to increase support for business, science and technology (areas 
assumed to be related to the nation's productivity) and to reduce the effort in teacher 
education because of reduced demand. 

That reduced demand has not been characteristic of Queensland, where the number of 
teachers employed in schools rose from 24,933 in 1979 to 31,731 in 1985. Moreover, 
as we discussed in Chapter 7, there is a large and increasing cohort of teachers who 
are unable to complete their Bachelor of Education degrees, a program of study seen 
by the Board as an essential element of their initial preparation. The response of the 
colleges to requests to increase the number of places for pre-service students to meet 
the needs of the state for new teachers has resulted in a further decrease in the 

* The introduction of interactive videodiscs and the development of the related software are 
further examples of the move into the technological age to which the Board would call at ten- 
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Table 12: Student:staff ratios in colleges of advanced edu- 
cation 



197^ 1935 



Major institutions 



(non-teacher education) 


11,A 


13.0 


Major institutions 
(teacher education) 


12,1 


lA.l 


Regional institutions 


Il.l 


1^,7 


Agricultural colleges 


8.2 


13,2 


Health science colleges 


8*9 


10,7 


Average Australia 


11-5 


13.5 



Source: Ramsey (13) 



number of places available for Bachelor of Education enrolments. For example, in 
January 1987 the Brisbane College of Advanced Education was able to offer places to 
only 305 of the 1,104 teachers who had applied for enrolment in the Bachelor of Edu- 
cation degree course; other colleges experienced similar difficulties* 

It is impossible to obtain precise information on the exact expenditure per student in 
various courses. However, on the evidence available it can be concluded that teacher 
education programs are less favourably funded than some other professional programs. 

It should be noted that, under present arrangements, the payment of supervisory 
teachers constitutes a significant budget element; the teacher education institutions 
are required to meet increases in the payments approved by the Academic Salaries 
Tribunal without, however, receiving any increase in their allocation of funds. 

The Board recommends 

16. that there be q reqppraisol of the basis for t?ie ollocation of recurrent 
flTonts to teacher education and a revision of student: staff ratios^ 

If quality teacher education is to be secured, there is need for explicit recognition, in 
the funding formula and in the staffing ratios, of the time required for the effective 
fostering of the teaching competencies of the student teachers; this requires a con- 
siderable allocation to one-to-one interactions, at both the campus and school 
locations. 

We would reiterate the point we made at the beginning of this chapter: achievement 
of the nation's goals* requires excellence in teacher preparation. 

Recoffliition of role in supervision of teaching experience 

The work of staff in supervising the school and teaching experiences of student 
teachers is crucial to the success of the teacher education program. Excellence in 
this area of responsibility needs to be included in the criteria for progression and 
promotion, along with excellence in teaching and research and professional con- 
tribution to the institution and the commu *ity. At present it would appear Jhat this 
is not common practice (14). 



* As enunciated, for cxanple in Quality of Education in Australia and Review of Efficiency and 
Effectiveness (15). 
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Inter-instihitioaial coUcboration 



This Is one of the initiatives strongly supported by CTEC. The Board notes an 
increase in such collaboration among colleges of advanced education in Queensland; 
indeed, it has strongly supported such moves. Its suggestions in this report about the 
formation of a number of task forces represent its view that such collaboration is 
essential for an effective teacher education enterprise. 

The Board would hope, in the future, to see further inter-sectoral collaboration 
between the universities and the colleges; membership of the proposed task forces will 
need to include both university and college scholars from education and other 
disciplines. 

Evoluotion 

The Board strongly supports the calls that have been made for, and indeed the 
present practices in, the ongoing monitoring and evaluation of teacher educotion 
courses (see Appendix IV). We note the review processes that have been developed in 
the institutions, in association with the reaccreditation procedures. It is important 
that the results of such reviews and evaluations continue to exert o direct influence 
on the quality of programs. 
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CHAPTER 9 



QUALITY TEACHERS; THE REGISTRATION OF TEACHERS 



Whereas the quality of teaching is clearly advanced by improvements in teacher 
education and by innovative policies adopted by the various employing authorities, Ir is 
through the instrument of teacher registration that legally enforceable minimum 
standards may be prescribed as a means of promoting improvements in the quality of 
teaching throughout the school system. 

An overriding concern to foster quality teaching both underpins and links the Board of 
Teacher Education's major statutory responsibilities of keeping teacher education in 
Queensland under continuous review and administering teacher registration in this 
state. Because of this close linkage, it would have been feasible not to have devoted 
a separate chapter to teacher registration and instead to have discussed it within the 
context of the various chapters dealing with aspects of teacher education, course 
accreditation and professionalism. Indeed a major dimension of the Board's teacher 
registration function concerns the accreditation of teacher education courses for 
registration purposes. Notwithstanding the possible advantages of dealing with teacner 
education and teacher registration in an integrated fashion, we feel that, on balance, 
a separate chapter on teacher registration is warranted on the grounds that it is 
necessary to question in some depth the assumptions, philosophy and objectives which 
underlie the concept of registration. 

Accordingly, the present chapter focuses on the following: 
the development of teacher registration in Queensland; 
the assumptions, philosophy and objectives of teacher registration; 
current provisions and proposed changes. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF TEACHER REGISTRATION IN QUEENSLAND 

Whereas most occupations are covered by industrial legislation certain callings, com- 
prising mainly the professions, are aico subject to regulation in the form of ;he 
registration of those deemed to be eligible in the public interest to practise. 

The registration of teachers in Queensland has had quite recent origins. The 
background to this development may be traced to rhe 1960s. In the latter half of tliat 
decade teacher organisations in Queensland began to advocate strongly he 
establishment of a register of teachers. Teacher registration was seen by tb;se 
organisations as a significant step towards the dual objectives of achieving the best 
possible education for Queensland children and gaining professional recognition for 
teachers. 

The Queensland government, in 1970, implemented the recommendation of its Com- 
mittee to review teacher education (1) that there be established a Board of Teacher 
Education in Queensland. One of the functions of that Boaid was to be responsible to 
the Minister for Education for the registration of teachers. The Board's inaugviral 
meeting was held on 16 June 1971. 

The introduction of a system of voluntary registration commenced on 1 February 1573. 
The response to this voluntary scheme was extremely positive and after two years, 
21,835 applications had been submitted. Compulsory teacher registration was 
introduced from 1 January 1975 to cover the employment of teachers in government 
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and non-government primary and secondary schools as well as government special 
schools. On 1 January 1978 compulsory registration was extended to non-government 
special schools and from 1 January 1981 the ambit was further extended to cover the 
employment of persons offering an educational program to children in the year before 
Year 1 of the primary school. 

Over the years the system of teacher registration has been progressively refined. In 
1973 the Education Act was amended to provide for the granting of provisional 
registration and to remove the original requirement to maintain a register in parts. 
Provision was also made for the Board to appoint committees to inquire into charges 
of alleged misconduct laid against registered teachers*. In addition to these 
amendments to the Act, changes were also made to the By-law governing registration. 
Included among these were the provisions made on 13 March 1975 for the Board to 
grant authorisations to employing authorities to employ unregistered teachers in 
exceptional circumstances and for the Board to conduct an annual Census of Teachers. 

During the first two years of compulsory registration the Board was anxious to ensure 
that persons without teaching qualifications, who were engaged in teaching at the 
time voluntary registration commenced, did not have their employment placed in 
jeopardy because they did not satisfy the normal requirements for registration. Some 
of these teachers were granted exceptional entry to the register by virtue of their 
lengthy and meritorious teaching service wliile others with less teaching experi- 
ence were granted provisional registration and required to upgrade their qualifications 
in order to achieve full registration. 

In t:,e period prior to 31 December 1?76, the Board adopted a liberal and flexible 
policy in granting exceptional entry. In addition, the Board accredited for registration 
purposes all Australian pre-service teacher education courses which were of the same 
standard and duration as those offered in Queensland at the same time (including one- 
and two-year courses). Teachers possessing such qualifications were granted regis- 
tration without any requirement to upgrade although those who had not taught 
previously in Queensland were required to teach in this state for one year to the 
satisfaction of the Board in order to qualify for full registration. Teachers who were 
granted registration on the basis of possessing accredited teacher education quali- 
fications gained that status irrespective of their absence from teaching. By the end 
of 1976 there were 29,273 registered teachers. 

During 1976 the Board made major changes to its registration policy in terms of 
admission requirements. These new policies, which became effective on 1 January 
1977, recognised that teacher registralion was by then well established and took into 
account recent developments in teacher education. From the end of 1973, the 
minimum period of accredited pre-ser /ice teacher education in Queensland had been 
set across all programs at three years. Further, seven Queensland teacher education 
institutions had recently introduced part-time and external courses for those with 
fewer than three>year qualifications to upgrade those qualiflcotions to a Diploma of 
Teaching. 

The new policies enabled applicants with fewer than three yeors of approved teacher 
education lO qualify for provisional registration only if they possessed substantial 
recent teaching expetlence. This policy reflected the Board's view that teachers who 
had been away from teaching for a significant period tended not to possess the 
competence and confidence of teachers who had continued in their teoching role. At 
the Board's suggestion, o number of colleges introduced in 1982-1983 reorientation 
courses (usually taken over either o sc.nester or a yeor) to assist former teachers 
seeking to return to the classrooni after a lengthy absence from teaching. This 
development was embodied into registration policy and new applicants for registtotion 
who had not had adequate recent teuching experience were requited to complete an 
approved reorientation program as well os to give an undertaking to enrol in further 

* Section 621 of the Act ha^l already empowered the Board to conduct such enquiries. 
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upgrading studies as a condition of qualifying for provisional registration. Since 1977, 
there have been up to 425 provisionally registered teachers at any one time 
undertaking upgrading studies as a condition of thtlc qualifying for full registration. 

In introducing these changes the Board noted that there were over 6,000 registered 
teachers not teaching and that many of them had been absent from teaching for 
lengthy periods. Such persons are able to maintain their registration by payment of 
an annual registration fee. 

Whereas exceptional entry to the register in the past had facilitated the transition to 
compulsory registration, that status was conferred much more sparingly after 1976 and 
only where, in the opinion of the Board, the applicant had made an exceptional 
contribution to education over a lengthy period. 

Since 1977 the Board's policy on the qualifications necessary for admission to the 
register has been further developed. The current requirements will be examined later 
in this chapter but at this stage it will be sufficient to note that they are essentially 
incremental developments of the major reforms introduced in 1977. 

By the end of 1986 the Boo'-d had completed 69,326 assessments for registration and 
the register contained data on 50,848 registered teachers, including 4,536 provisionally 
registered teachers. 



ASSUMPTIONS, PHILOSOPHY AND OBJECTIVES OF TEACHER REGISTRATION 

Registration ensures that standards of entry into the profession are established and 
protected so that, in the public interest in general, and in the interests of students in 
particular, only qualified teachers are able to practise in Queensland schools. The 
intrcJuction of compulsory teacher registration in 1975 reflected the community's ex- 
pectations that the teaching profession should provide the best possible standards of 
education to enable Queensland's children to live effectively in an increasingly 
complex and pluralist society. 

During 1985, following the publication of the Report of the Committee of Review of 
Business Regulations (2), the Queensland government decided that all government 
regulations, including those administered by its instrumentalities, should be reviewed. 
The object of this review was to assess whether existing regulations were relevant to 
current circumstances and to ensure that, where regulation was justified, a "minimum 
intervention policy" was followed. 

Some critics of teacher registration assert that employers should have the right to 
select teachers according to their own criteria and that other factors such as religious 
beliefs and special subject content skills should be given greater weight than qualifi- 
cations alone. 

Some opinion leaders have also exhorted educationists to make adaptive reforms to 
improve the delivery of educational services rather than simply to undertake more 
rigorous application of old ano inflexible policies. It could be argued, therefore, that 
it might not be inappropriate to allow for the possibility of less regulation of the 
school system with greater involvement of appropriately qualified persons who are 
not registered teachers. This would necessitate reconsideration of the assumptions, 
philosophy and objectives on which teacher registration is based and a determination 
as to whether the underlying objective of fostering more effective learning in children 
is likely to be best promoted through that system. 

Such a thorough-going consideration would be consistent with the state government's 
policy that government instrumentalities should adopt a "Regulatory Reform Strategy" 
in assessing whether regulations developed at an earlier time are still appropriate in 
the light of current circumstances. 
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It is against this background that the Board has reviewed the policies and procedures 
governing registration. 



The Board has been aided in this review tosk by the many comments made at public 
meetings throughout the state and in the public submissions it received. 

On tht pKincJiptt oi tzudkvi /ie,gi6tAMion thvit am aJimo^t wfWLYvbnouA 6uppo^ 
ion. 6omz £onm fiZQidthatioYif vohLch woA 4een to 6e pnotzction ^ok thz pto- 
leJi6lon, and to Kzpno/iZnt a guanjCLntzz to poAzntii and thz comun^ty that only 
quaJUiizd pmowA we/ie pzAmittzd to teach. It m/> comldeAed to be. an exccd- 
£e/tt way ojj eMu/Ung nUnmum quatiiicationA ^on znt/iy to tkz pKoie^6ion; a 
fie^pondtnt^, howzve/t, ^ttt thl& to 6e tht fiolt o^ the employee. 

This support for the system of effective regulation governing teacher registration 
oppears to acknowledge that there are important areas where the public interest out- 
weighs the individual interest and that, in these circumstances, the state has a 
mandate to intervene. In so doing the freedom of individuals to do as they wish has 
been limited in the public interest and the state is accountable through the demo- 
cratic process for its interpretation of the public interest. 

Because of the special developmental needs of children and because of the signifi- 
cance of education to the material and social fabric of the community, the most 
widely-held view seems to be that education is too important to be left to morket 
forces and that, as o consequence, educational services should normally be provided 
only by persons possessing appropriate qualifications and experience. In the same way 
as the state requires schools to meet certain minimum standards, so too the state, 
through a system of compulsory teaciier registration, should continue to prescribe a 
minimum standard that must be met by all persons who wish to practise as teachers. 
Beyond thnt minimum standard, diversity rather than uniformity is commonly valued 
and regulation should not be intrusive. 

The statement on the assumptions, philosophy and objectives of teacher registration 
which follows recognises that the system should always remain amenable to flexible 
adaptation to meet changing requirements in school objectives and community 
expectations. Since school attendance is compulsory, there should remain, however, 
an irreducible core which asserts that all children attending school have a right to be 
taught only by registered teachers except in limited or exceptional circumstances 
which are determined by a statutory body which is independent of the major 
employing authorities. 

The assumptions tmderp Inning teacher refllstration 

1. The educationol development of children and adolescents attending school is of 
vital importance for the welfare of the individual and of the community. 

2. The social and Intellectual development of children and adolescents will be en- 
riched to a greater extent If the teachers entrusted with fostering that develop- 
ment have had to satisfy the conditions prescribed for professional registration 
and are required to comply with the continuing obligations imposed by that 
registration. 

3. The regulation of entry to and continued membership of the teaching profession 
Is most effective if It is controlled by an independent, statutory, registering 
authority including expert and representative members of the profebslon who are 
accountable to the responsible Minister of State for the efficient discharge of 
their statutory responsibilities. 

4. Pedagogy constitutes an identifiable and unique body of knowledge. This 
knowledge can best be comprehended through a defined period of studies and 
experience leading to a formal qualification that has been subjected to the 
rigorous processes of accreditation by the registering authority. 
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5* Consumer sovereignty (the ability of consumers to make informed judgments and 
choices in assessing the quality of services provided) tends not to apply fully 
where the services being rendered are of a professional or a specialist nature* 
Because consumers of educational services, especially children of the age of 
compulsory attendance, may experience knowledge and institutional barriers in 
their choice of educational services, they require legal protection from unpro- 
fessional standards* 

The philosophy on which teochi^r reglstrotion Is based- 

!• The system of statutory teacher registration in Queef-jrland is guided by the 
philosophy that the quality of educational services delivered in the classroom is 
largely determined by the degree of professionalism exhibited by teachers. 

2* Fitness to teach in the public Interest should be reflected in high standards of 
professional behaviour* Such standards should be legally enforceable by the 
registering authority against those members of the profession whose behoviour is 
inconsistent with the norms of acceptable professional conduct* 

3. Teacher registration policies should therefore be designed to promote 
professionalism by encouraging members to develop professional norms such as 
client-centred service and by ensuring that registration policies are at all times 
attuned to the educational needs of students* 

The object Kves of teocher reflistration in Queensland 

Having regard to the assumptions and philosophy of teacher registration, but subject 
to Section 28 of the Education Act 1964-1984, unless parents have obtained an 
exemption from the Minister for Education, students who are engaged in studies that 
form part of the school curriculum should be taught only by registered teachers, 
except in limited or exceptional circumstances authorised by the registering authority* 
The interpretation given to what constitutes exceptional circumstances should be 
sufficiently flexible to ensure that the registering authority is able to adapt to the 
changing educational needs of students without, at the same time, attenuating the 
major objective which fundamentally reflects the assumptions and philosophy of 
teacher registration* 

CURREhfT PROVISIONS AND PROPOSED CHANGES 

1. Ambit of compulsory registration 

Mention has already been made of the fact that compulsory teacher registration 
presently covers the employment of persons engaged in teaching duties in government 
and non-government preschools, primary, special and secondary schools* Teaching 
duties have been taken to include: 

(i) in seconda«:y schools - being responsible for the regular teaching of Board of 
Secondary School Studies Subjects, Board Registered School Subjects or Sdiool 
Subjects to one or more students; 

(ii) In primary and special schools • being responsible for the regular teaching of a 
subject or subjects of the programmed school curriculum to one or more 
students; 

(iii) in preschools and kindergartens - being responsible for the regular provision of an 
educational program for children in the year before Year 1 of the primary 
school; 

(iv) acting as a supply teacher or other temporary replacement for a teacher 
employed In a school providing regular instruction in a range of subjects* 

Registration Is therefore compulsory not only for teaching In the years of compulsory 
attendance but for teaching certain groups In the pre- and post-compulsor/ aye levels 
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as well. However registration is not currently compulsory for teachers in TAPE or 
higher education although the Board has a policy of encouraging teacher educators, 
especially those involved in the school and teaching experience component of the 
program, and TAPE teachers to be registered*. 

Notwithstanding this comprehensive coverage, there are some activities at the school 
level where registration is not required. These include the provision of religious 
instruction by representatives of the various religious denominations, the offering of 
tuition in extra-curricular activities and the provision of assistance by resource 
persons under the supervision of a registered teacher. 

Moreover, where a school authority in exceptional circumstances is unable to employ a 
suitably qualified registered teacher, the Board may grant an authorisation for that 
authority to employ an unregistered teacher for a limited period. In the case of 
established subject areas, authorisations are normally granted for a maximum of one 
year but where the vacancy is in an innovative subject area, the authorisation can be 
for a period of up to five years. In either case the Boord needs to be sotisfied thot 
all reasonoble steps have been taken to fill the position with a registered teacher and 
that plans are in hond for the subject area to be taught wholly by a registered teocher 
at the end of the authorisation period. 

Thtn,z m6 wcde^p^ead 6upponX at public meetoig^ and in thz 6ubmi(t6ion6 madz to 
thz BooAd ioK a continuation oi the KcquiAemcrvt that att ^eac/ietA in 
piUchooiA , pHAjnoAy and special 6chooJt6, and 6CcondaAy 6chool6 6e Kcg^uttficd; 
opinion m& divided 06 to wkzthvi tkU should be extended to teache/i& in 
othzK institutions. Wo^t att respondents addressed thmsetvzs speciiicaJUy to 
the issue 0(J regist/uxtion 0(J teachens in the post- computsoKy yeans, whethtfi 
the setting be secondary schools, senioK cotZeges, TAFE coUeges ok othex 
Institutions; among those voho did address this issue vims uoeKe divided. 

In exomining these issues, the Board considered thot there were compelling educa- 
tional grounds for compulsory registration to continue to opply to the teaching of 
students of the age of compulsory attendance. Becouse parents are legolly obliged to 
send their children to school if they are between the oges of 6 and 15, they have o 
right to expect thot their children's education will be in the hands of registered 
teachers. 

At the same time the Board felt thot there were cogent educcfional reasons for 
arguing that registration should continue to be compulsory foi persons tcocltlrig ouiside 
the ages of compulsory attendance at the preschool level and at the Year 11 and 12 
levels in secondary schools. 

The emergence in 1985 of senior colleges hos raised the question of whether 
registration should continue to appl/ to the employment of pexsons teaching students 
above the age of compulsory attendance. The Boord commends the Department of 
Education for encouroging oil teachers of students beyond the age of compulsi^iy 
attendance to become registered. This helps to overcome whot would have been an 
onomolous situation; whexeas teachers in secondax/ schools teaching Board subjects to 
students above the age of compulsory attendance are required to be registered, 
teachers in TAFE colleges aie not so required even where they are teaching in subject 
areas traditionolly regarded os part of secondary education. 

We have olxeady noted, in Chapter 3, the rising participation rates in education in 
Queensland. Figure 6 below illustxotes dramatically the xise in state secondary school 
retention rates. 

In on endeovour to meet the needs of the wide diversity of students continuing at 
school, the education systems have introduced for the students in the senior secondary 



Many teochcra in tho TATC sector hove voluntarily sought registration and some belicvc that 
there is virtue in extending the ani}it of compulsory registration to the TAFC sector. 
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school a variety of options. For example, some students continue traditional second- 
ary studies through to Year 12. Some include in their programs one or more subjects 
offered at the local TAPE colleges. Some enrol at the senior colleges, where the 
distinction between "school" and "TAPE" subjects becomes blurred. This diversity is 
likely to become even more pronounced in future years. In the light of these 
circumstances, the Board recommends 

'7. that, while oil teachers should be encouraged to become registered^ the 
ambit of compuls ory registration not be extended at this ti.-ne to include 
teachers employ ed in TAPE colleges and senior colleges^ but that the ques- 
tion of registration for all teachers of students dbove the age of 
compulsory attendance be kept under continuing review. 

The Board's existing policy that teacher educators be encouraged to be registered has 
been the subject of considerable debate. It should be noted that a high proportion 
of teacher educators have responded to the Board's encouragement and that most have 
been registered on the basis that they possess accredited teacher education quali- 
fications. However, teacher educators involved in the teaching experience component 
of pre-service courses are required to enter schools and, in coUoboration with the 
principal and supervising teachers, make evaluations of the student teachers* class- 
room performance. The Board believes that the collaborative nature of the super- 
vision process would be more adequately reflected if the teacher educators involved 
were, like their colleagues in the schools, registered teachers. 

The Board further believes it appropriate to recognise teacher educators' teaching ex- 
perience in the higher education sector as meeting the teaching exp*. nee require- 
ment for registration. It also considers that the existing position in .oiation to the 
Graduate Diploma in Education (Tertiary) offered by the Darling Downs Institute of 
Advanced Education, an award not currently accredited for the purposes of regis- 
tration, should be re-examined. 

The Board recommends 

18* (a) that there be compulsory registration for ihose teacher educators in- 
volved in the teoching experience component of the pre-service phase? 

W that satisfactory teaching experience in the tertiary education sector 
be accepted as meeting the teaching experience requirement for full 
registration; 

(c) that consideration be given to the accreditation for registration pur- 
poses of the Groduate Diploma in Education (Tertiary) offered by the 
Darling Downs Institute of Advanced Education . 

2. Registration of teachers for specialist areas 

The Qxi^ttntt oi pKoblom 6upply in pcULtLcuZcui (Uiea^ oi zxpojvUMZ um 
fitcogruUtd in tht 6ubmU6ion6: 6choot& need to havz acce64 to peA6on6 voiXh a 
m<i6teAfj 0^ neMy-meAging 6iiitt6 and knovoltdgt, mXhomt having to awouX the, 
outcome o^ the lengthy p^oce^6 o^ the oieation oi a <ioKp6 o^ teacheA^ 
qudtiiied in 6uch oAedS. Some 6ugge^te(f that tkU couZd be achieved by the 
iyvOiodaction o^ Kc^tnltted ^egi&tMtion. Othvu^ ^elt, howeveA, that people 
mXh 6peciiic najie expwtUe cotxZd be enabled to contnibiUe without KegJU- 
trntion, elthcA diAectly ok mdcA the 6upeAvi&ion o^ a KegiMeJied teacheA; 
this um emphasised poJiticuZanly in Ktsp^U to the oAea ol po6t'CommlsoKu 
education. 

In its c russions the Board has considered whether registration should continue to be 
based on '^e concept of a single Register of Teachers or whether there should be 
differentiation inio the various categories of teaching. It has been argued that the 
register could, with advantage, be divided into parts according to areas of specialisa- 
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Hon such as student age ranges or subject disciplines. This view suggests that the 
concept of a register in parts would enable persons with specialised training to teach 
in a restricted area, even though they might not be qualified to teach in other fields. 

The view has been put that the introduction of innovative subjects might be facili- 
tated if it was possible to register persons with specialised skills to teach those 
subjects and no others. However, the Board has concluded that it is preferable for 
teaching to continue to be seen as a unified profession incorporating o unique body of 
integrated knowledge, and hence that a single register of teachers should be retained, 
to avoid fragmenting the profession by having various grades or categories of 
registration. 

In the Board's view the issue of facilitating the introduction of innovative subjects in 
schools when there is a disjunction in the supply and demand of suitably qualified 
registered teachers is most appropriately achieved through a sensitive and responsive 
authorisation policy* 

The Board recommends 

19. (a) that the Roister of Teochers remain o unified register rather them c 
register in parts; end 

(b) that n category of restricted registration not be introduced but that 
sympothetic CBid sensitive use be made of the granting of authoriso- 
tions to pennit the employment of unregistered persons under appro- 
priate supervision as teachers in specialised or innovative subject 
oieos. 

3. Requirements for anitial registration 

among p(VLtLcA,pant6 at public mteXing^ and in thz 4abm>c64>co*t6 made to tht 
BooAd. Thz nzzd ^OK f^ttxihltity within tkt Ktgi6tmtion 6y6tm m6 vJigtd by 
6omz, wiXh mcUyUznancz by tht BooAd OjJ iX& aUtgofiy oi txctptional tntKy, to 
cMoKj outstajiding tzachoA^ mXh no ^onmaZ tzacheA zdiiaition quaZ^^ication^ to 
be fitgi^tvizd. Jhvit vovit dlUzAJing opinions a6 to vahzthvi fizgi^t/uUion 
^ihouZd coYVtimt to be avcUZablt to pVUiOYU> with ttd^ than accAzdUed quati^i- 
aUion^ who had only luniXtd tzackuig expe/L/dence; 4ome be£/ceued 6uch tzacheA^ 
6houZd apgnadt thzlA qujoti^ication^ beijo^e AtglSitAotyion, and othoM advocated 
pAovA^ional Azgi^tAxUion ^oA 6uch tzadieA>& wkUt thty wviz undvUaking tliexA 
^ufithoA 6tuditS; in th^ ca^e o^ txpwitHCtd tzacheA^, 6omz con^idzAzd that 
^u*UhzA. 6tudits 6houtd not be KzqiuAzd. Thz BcaAd'6 attention also dAmn 
to thz 6ptCAjat 6itixj(vUon6 o{^ tho6t with ZKtzn/>ivz expe/uewce in indu6tAy, 
tAadts OA comtAcz, and o^ pAo^ts^ionaZly quoti^izd applicant6 ^Aom ovZA^zas 
wiXh Umittd EngHih language, pnof^ioltncy. 

In its review of the initial requirements for registration, the Board distinguished 
between beginning teachers and experienced teachers seeking registration in Queens- 
land. 

New entrants to teaching 

New entrants to teaching are able to qualify for registration only if they have 
completed a course of teacher education accredited by the Board of Teacher Edu- 
cation*. Unless otherwise determined by the Board in a particular case, the following 
courses of teacher education are currently accredited by the Board: 



* Tull details of current registration and policy relating to the registration of teachers in 
Queensland are given as Appendix VI. 
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(i) Pre -service teacher education courses registered with the Australian Council on 
Tertiary Av^^ards as meeting the requirements for Diploma, D«^gree or Graduate 
Diploma level awards; 

(ii) Pre -service teacher education courses offered in recognised Australian univer- 
sities; and 

(iii) Overseas teacher education courses judged to be equivalent to those mentioned 
in paragraphs (i) and (ii) above on the advice of the Commonwealth Council on 
Overseas Professional Qualifications. 

In addition the Board may accredit individual courses of teacher education which, in 
its opinion, are comparable to those outlined above. 

In essence this policy means that persons holding a three-year undergraduate or a 
one-year postgraduate pre-service teacher education award from an Australian college 
of advanced education or university or who possess qualifications assessed by the 
Be - , of Teacher Education as being the equivalent, are currently eligible for teacher 
registration in Queensland. This policy has remained unchanged since January 1974. 

Some of the issues raised in the consideration of the requirements for registrotion 
have already been canvassed in the chapter on initial teacher education and need nc 
be repeated here. The important point that emerges from that discussion in the 
present context is that the requirements for accreditatio'^ represent the minim- \ 
standard to be achieved by new entrants to the profession btiore the state will lice 
the holder of the qualification to practise. 

The Carnegie Report (3) in the United States has drawn a distinction between 
licensinr and certification. The authors suggest that whereas the State is responsible 
for issu'ng a licence as an indication that the licensee has met the prescribed 
minimum standard established by the State to practise, it is the profession which 
should certify that the certificate holder is fully competent to perform at a profes- 
sional standard. The Report notes that this distinction is based on the concept that 
licensing implies merely that the licensee possesses a minimal qualification, whereas 
certification provides some further assurance of professional competence. This 
distinction is by no means uniformly applied, however, and in many states licensing 
and certification are combined. 

In Queensland, ihe Board of Teacher Education is constituted as a statutory body with 
membership drawn from constituencies within the teaching profession as well as the 
wider educational community. The Board's Admissions Committee, which comprises a 
chairman who is a member of the Board plus e?9ht registered practising teachers each 
nominated by five other registered teachers, provides an impoitant element of peer 
review in making recommendations to the B;:^rd on entry to the profession. Notwith- 
standing this unique constitutional arrang^-ment, however, teacher registration in 
Queensland has operated in the past more as a system of licensing as defined in the 
Carnegie Report. Relatively little at^-jntion has been given to the wider quality 
considerations implied by the notion of certification. 

The current structure of registration is divided into two stages: provisional and full. 
Beginning teachers possessing good character are currently eligible for provisional 
registration on the basis of holding an accredited teacher education qualification. 
After teaching in Queensland for one year to the satisfaction of the Board, their pro- 
visional registration is converted to full registration. 

Once full registration has been attained, there is no requirement to undertake further 
study and it is possible for persons to discontinue teaching for an indefinite period 
without affecting their registration. It is essential to ensure that, so far as is 
practicable, fully registered status is granted only to peioons who the Board is 
confident are competent professionals who can in the future be expected to take a 
high degree of personal responsibility for their further professional development. 
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The Board has recommended (Chapter 6, Recommendation 8) that, in future, initiol 
teacher education be formally recognised as consisting of three phases: a pre-service 
course, early teaching experience and further formal studies. Our recommendation is 
that these three phases be conceived as an integrated total program generally leading 
to the award of a degree in education. 

These recommendations have a number of implications for registration policies. In 
particular, since all three phases of the program are seen as necessary components of 
initial teacher education, it follows that the completion of the whole program should 
be seen as the basic requirement for full professional registration* 

This is essentially the conclusion reached by the Bassett Committee almost a decade 
ago. That Committee, however, did not feel it was in a position to deal with the 
issues of the means by which its recommendations might be put into effect or the 
date of their implementation, although it suggested that the change could be brought 
about most effectively by a variation in registration policy* 

The Board believes that the potential benefits to be gained from the changes recom- 
mended in Chapter 6 are so great that they should be implemented without further 
delay, that is, at the commencement of the 1991-1993 triennium. 

The Board therefore recommends 

20. (a) that persons who commence an accredited initial teacher education 
progrom on or after 1 Jcmuary 1991, provided they are of flood 
diorocter^ be granted provisional registration upon the completion of 
the pre-service phase; and 

0>) that, in order to qualify for full registration, such persons be then re- 
quired to complete one year of satisfoctory teaching experience and 
further formal studies leodlng to a degree in education or equivolent 
professional qualificaticHi accredited for registration purposes. 

It is not intended that this recommendation should apply to teachers who are already 
registared or to students who enrolled in a pre-service teacher education program 
prior to 1 January 1991. Nevertheless the Board would hope that, in the years ahead, 
the great majority of such teachers would also have the opportunity, to complete an 
education degree. 

The progression in registration status that would opply to teachers entering the ser- 
vice through completion of (a) a three-year undergraduote pre-service teacher educa- 
tion course or (b) o pos! graduate teacher education course of less than two yeors or a 
joint program incorporating such courses is indicated in Figures 7 (a) and (b) below*. 

The present concept of provisional registration is that of an interim phase which does 
not distinguish between those required to teoch for one year to the satisfaction of the 
Board and those required, in addition, to complete additional studies In order to 
qualify for full registration. Under the current proposals, following the granting of 
provisional registration, beginning teachers would be subject to a report from their 
principal on the manner in which they had discharged their teaching duties. Once 
they had established initial competence in the classroom, they would undertoke their 
further studies to complete their degree in education (or other accredited award) in 
order to qualify for full registration. In the present context of the discussion of 
beginning teachers, the provisional registration phase Is based on the premise that the 
teacher Is still completing his or her initial tencher preparation under the guidance of 
more experienced colleagues, particularly the principal, as we)l as under the tutelage 
of relevant stoff of the teacher education institution towords whose formul degree 



* Recommendation 9 (Chapter 6, pp.111-112) rovides details on four recommended patterns of 
initiaJ teacher education based on the models currently offered m Queensland. 
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Figure 7; Initial teacher education and registration 

(a) Undergraduate Bachelor of Education program 
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♦ In Recommendation 12, it has been suggested that the length of end-on programs be further 
considered. 
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award the provisionally registered teacher is working. The achievement of full 
registration should signify that the beginning teacher has completed initial professional 
prepaiation as well as established initial competence in the classroom and is, 
therefore, o fully fledged professional. 

This change in policies would mean that, although the minimum level of qualification 
which is accredited for provisional registration purposes would remain three years of 
pre-service teacher education, the minimum academic requirement for full registration 
to be achieved by all new entrants to pre-service teacher education courses on or 
after 1 January 1991, would be completion of a four-year degree in education or its 
equivalent. From that date, all beginning teachers would be required to teach for one 
year to the satisfaction of the Board and to complete a further year of study 
(generally leading to o Bachelor of Education or Bachelor of Educational Studies 
degree), in order to qualify for full registration. 

Under present policy, the maximum initial period of provisional registration is nor- 
mally five years. This period may be extended in appropriate circumstances at the 
discretion of the Board. Because the final year of study is an integral part of the 
initial professional preparation, it is clearly desirable that it be completed within a 
reasonable period*. If present restrictions on teacher education places continue, how- 
ever, it may not be possible for all provisionally registered teachers to complete their 
initial teacher education program within the normal five-year period. In those cir- 
cumstances the teacher's provisional registration could be extended on a year by year 
basis on the understanding that, when a place became available, the final year, and 
hence full registration requirements, would be completed within five years of 
enrolment. While this period should provide ample time to complete the necessary 
studies, should a teacher experience genuine difficulties, the Board could extend his or 
her provisional registration for o further period. 

Experienced teachers 

The, viem exp^e^^ed cut public mtoZinQ^ and in ^ubmif^^ion^ conceAnlnQ tht 
eZlQibltUy oxipvUdnctd tZJicLvi^ voiXh leA6 than accAtdittd quatiiicjcuUon^ 
but (xiith 6omt teackinQ zxptfUtncz we/ie ctci;et6e. 

Almost half of the persons who apply for registration each year are experienced, 
rather than beginning, teachers. Most come from interstate or overseas, although 
some are former Queensland teachers who have not been teaching since the introduc- 
tion of the registration system. Their qualifications are as diverse as their experi- 
ence. Some have less than adequate professional qualifications but lengthy experience 
in responsible promoticn positions. Some hove recognised professional qualifications 
but little teaching experience. Some with marginal qualifications have undertaken 
continuing professional development while others have not. 

The Board's existing registration requirements acknowledge that many experienced 
teachers have not completed an accredited course of teacher education. In excep- 
tional cases, applicants may qualify for full registration if they were engaged in 
teaching prior to 1 February 1973 and if, in the opinion of the Board, their education, 
training, Witness to teach and experience are sufficient to warrant registration. 

Because each candidate is considered on his or her individual merits, it is not prac- 
ticable to specify in advance what is required for the granting of exceptional entry 
except to indicate that such factors as length and quality of service, academic quali- 
fications, positions of responsibility held and evidence of substantial professional 
development are all taken into account. 

Persons granted full registration under the exceptional entry provisions are an ex- 
clusive group, only nineteen having been granted that status during the last seven 



See discussion of Recommendation 11 In Chapter 6. 
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years. Although relatively few applicants are deemed to be eligible for exceptional 
entry, the Board believes that there is a continuing need for some flexibility in its 
admissions policy to accommodate persons who have made an exceptional contribution 
to the practice of teaching but who do not satisfy the normal requirements for regis- 
tration* Indeed the Board considers that the present By-law is unnecessarily restric- 
tive in that some exceptional candidates have been unable to gain registration solely 
becouse they commenced teaching after 1 February 1973. 

Similarly, the By-law enables provisicmcil registration to be granted to persons without 
an occredited award if they were engaged in teaching prior to the commencement of 
the operation of the relevant clause (17 July 1973), subject to the Board being 
satisfied that they will be able to attain, within a reasonable time, a stondard of 
teacher education or experience acceptable to the Board. 

The current policy provides that a person who commenced teaching before 17 July 
1973, who has completed a course of teacher education comparable to that which ob- 
tained in Queensland at the time and who has recent teaching experience, may be 
granted provisional registration in accordance with guidelines promulgated by the 
Board*. In most cases, the teacher would then be required to undertake upgrading 
studies as well as to teach for one year in Queensland to the satisfaction of the Board 
in order to qualify for full registration. Where the teacher lacks recent experience, 
he or she may qualify for provisional registration by completing a professional re- 
orientation program. 

This policy has been based on the premise that recognition should be given to ex- 
perienced teachers who possess recognised (albeit non-accredited) teacher education 
qualifications and that recent teaching experience should also be taken into account in 
assessing eligibility for registration. The date was inserted in the By-law in 1973 as a 
transitional arrangement and no longer serves any useful purpose. Indeed it now 
places an impediment in the way of experienced teachers with some piTofessional 
qualifications seeking provisional registration. 

The only minor change that the Board proposes is the elimination of the current res- 
triction whereby a person who has not completed an accredited teacher education 
qualification can qualify for provisional registraMon only if he or she was engaged in 
teaching prior to 17 July 1973. 

The Board recommends 

2-. that the By-law, Reflistrotion of Teachers^ be emended so thot irrespective 
of the date upon which he or she was first engaged in teaching on oppliccnt 
who does not possess the quolificotions and/or experience normQlIy required 
for registration may be granted: 

(o) full registrotion where his or her educotion, experience and contri- 
bution to the proctice of educotion are, in the opinion of the regis- 
tering authority, of sufficient merit to warrant full reglstrotion; or 

(b) provisiwKil registrotion where his or her education, teacher educotion, 
fitness to teach and experience are sufficient. In the opinion of the 
registering authority, to warrant provisional registrotion und the regis- 
tering authority Is satisfied that he or she will be able within a 
reasonable time to ottoln a standard of teacher education or experi- 
ence occeptafale to the registering outhorlty. 

Related to the issue of the relevance of recent experience for new applicants for 
registration is the period of time granted to provisionally registered teachers to 
complete their one year of teaching satisfactory to the Board. *Under present policy, 
operative since 16 April 1981, this period is limited to five years. 



* See Appendix VI. 
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The first five-year period of provisional registration under this policy expired in April 
1986 and the Board decided that provisionally registered teachers who had not com- 
plied with this condition should be subject to the policy applying to new applicants For 
registration. Thus, in the case of persons holding accredited-teacher education quali- 
fications or their equivalent, provisional registration was extended for a further penod 
of five years. In the case of teachers not holding such awards, the Board gave in- 
dividual considakotion, and some teochers were requested to advance reasons v\'hy 
their existing provisional registration should not be cancelled and restoration mcide 
subject to new conditions. 

Whereas under existing policy, experienced teachers granted provisional registration 
with the requirement of upgrading their qualifications are able to complete usuolly 
one year full-time (or equivalent part-time) studies in order to satisfy the academic 
requirements for full registration, under the proposed revised policy they would nor- 
mally be aquired to complete the Bachelor of Education or Bachelor of Educational 
Studies degree. 

Assessment of English language proficiency 

Consistent with its objective of achieving the best possible education for Queenslcmd 
children by fostering quality teaching, the Board of Teacher Education decided late in 
the 1970s to introduce a requirement that applicants for teacher registration whose 
teaching qualifications were obtained in countries where English is not the first 
language cf instruction should satisfy the Board as to their proficiency in English 
before being granted provisional registration. 

In considering its approach to English language assessment for registration purposiss, 
the Board recognised that teachers' classroom communication skills were of paramotnt 
importance. It was therefore decided that the testing procedures to be adopted should 
focus on the applicant's ability to communicate effectively with students, as well as 
his or her ability to communicate on a professional level with other teachers and 
parents. Direct testing procedures, which enable proficiency statements to be made 
in terms of the learner's actual language behaviour, were favoured. The Board 
subsequently chose as the most appropriate to its needs the Australian Second Lan- 
guage Proficiency Rating Scale (ASLPR), a direct scale which describes languajje 
behaviour at nine proficiency levels along a developmental progression from "zero" \o 
"native-like" (4). Ratings are made on four dimensions of language usage: speaking, 
listening, reading and writing. The ASLPR's local orientation, and the fact that the 
Board could drew on the expertise of the developers of the scale, were seen as 
significant advantages. 

Since 1980, the Board of Teacher Education has C4ranged 115 assessments using the 
Scale; 57 candidates have successfully demonstrated their English proficiency. 
Interviews are usually conducted by a panel which comprises or. English as a Second 
Language expert, a member of the Board's Admissions Committee (a registered 
teacher) and a member of the Board's graduate staff. After interviewing the appli- 
cant and assessing the written exercise, the panel prepares a r&port for the Board, and 
advice for the candidate indicating any areas that it has Identified as needing par- 
ticular attention and suggesting ways iu which these areas may be addressed. 

On a small number of occasions the Board has been prepared to ar ^pt for provisional 
registration purposes ratings which weie slightly less than those n\ .mally required. In 
these particular cases the interviewing pcnel has felt confifJent that the candidates 
had ch sr qualities which compensated and which would enable them to operate 
effectively in the classroom and also that their English proficiency was likely to 
improve much more rapidly if they were appointed to a teaching position. 

As the number of assessment.; conducted annually Las increased from four In 1980 to 
thirty-three in 1986, the Board has regularly given attention to streamlining the 
testing procedures. Graduate Board staff experienced in using the ASLPR scale are 
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now playing an increasingly important role in conducting interviews. In view of the 
fact that some candidates still travel to Australia in order to take the test in 
Brisbane, the Board is also examining possible alternative procedures for use overseas. 
Given the Board's strong commitment to direct testing approaches, the Board would 
wish any alternative procedure to be as close as possible to that adopted for use in 
Brisbane. 

Thus, whilst favouring multiculturalism in the teaching force, the Board has also 
continued to promote quality teaching for Queensland's children by ensuring that 
teachers from overseas can communicate orally and in writing at a professional level 
in the English language. 

4. Renewal of registration 

Policies which raise standards for new entrants to teaching can be expected to 
have significant effects on the quality of teaching, but in the case of beginning 
teachers especially, it is necessary to consider whether registration policy should play 
a part in promoting quality teaching for the remaining thirty or forty years of a 
teacher's career. 

One approach used by some overseas registering authorities, especially in the United 
States, to promote this goal is the use of the concept of term registration where 
renewal of registration is conditional on the registered teacher undertaking various 
forms of professional development. Such professional development may include, for 
example, formal study leading towards additional qualifications, participation in 
non-award courses, in-service education and seminars and professional reading. 

The assumption which underlies this process is that continuing professional 
development will enhance the competence of teachers and that this improvement in 
the quality of teaching will be reflected in more effective learning by students. The 
ethical underpinnings are derived from what is perhaps the essence of professionalism, 
client accountobility - that dedicated concern of professionals to provide the best 
possible service for those placed in their care. As the New South Wales Department 
of Education's Report on teacher efficiency comments: 

"Just as each teacher is accountable in terms of teaching efficiency so is 
the system as a whole accountable for the quality of the education it 
provides." (5) 

Having regard to these considerations, it has been argued that the 46,000 fully 
registered teacl^jrs in Queensland might be expected to do more to maintain their 
registration than merely to pay an annual registration fee to the Board. 

In its Discussion Paper, the Boord sought views on whether there would be advantages 
in a system of term registration, with renewal being contingent upon evidence of 
ongoing professional development and/or satisfactory teaching experience. 

\/icwpoirU6 in 6ubml66iofU^ vovit dividtd. Tvm n.e.Ql6t/icuUon t/ocu, 4>uppoHXe.d on 
the, iotio(A)ing gKound^: < 

Tzach<M needed to cx)ntinut thoAA pKO^a^^ionat dtvzJioptntnt t^ zUijJiQ, that 
thty maintained thoAA compUtnce. and dmom^tAottd that thty had n.maintd 
up-to-date, thiough complexion o^ itady on. activities. 

Good texicheM bone. the. com^cqucnccs o^ the. iack o^ compeXcnce. o^ otheM 
(A)ho did not undeAtake. conti.ntUnQ pKoicS4tionat development. 

The planning o^ pn.e-^eAvice teacheA education mold be iacUitated. 

Jmpn.ovenie\fit o^ the quality o^ teaching tm6 4ecn to be the pfumoAy goal. Some 
proponents argued the need ion. necognttion o^ the validity o^ a i/oide ipectnjm 
oi pnoies4>ional mnk on li^e expenlence^. Rami^icattons vokLch u)ould need to 
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be coYUiidVitd avie.iuZty otcCaded ade.quacy and acct66ibitUy pKovl!>ion6; 
a<LQAQ.ditatLoYi oi non-cwxxAd -cn-^e^vice cou/ut^ and ^ecognctton pnyLvaXe. 
pKoioM^loml reacting and de,veJiopmQ,ntaZ intvuiction mth colteaguz^; KoZta^a 
tmo. ioK tzachzAJi and ^taUing Ajnpii(uvUon6; the. appKopvaUt itngth oi a 
"Ke,gi&t/tjation ttnm^\ 

A wide div^AMty objC,ctLon6 m6 HxiUtd in many oKol and mltte^n 6ub- 

The, competence teathzn^ lf> a matteA ioK doXvimination by the. employing 
oixthofvUUeM and/oK the. pKo^e^^ion iX>beJii andloK the. community. 

The. undzAlying a&^mption^ that teacheA^ io^e. competence a^ttn. a peJilod ok 
that the. orm should be. upon teacheA6 to pKove. Kete.ntion ol competence oAe. 
unacce.ptabte.. 

TheJie. i6 no evidence that teaching iJ^ cuAAe.ntty inade.quate. and the. 
pKopo^al makeM no distinction between e.U^ctive. and ine.U^ctive. texichviM; 
in addition, theJie. is no evidence tJnat iuAtheJi 6tixdieM enhance, teaching 
ei{|{ectiveneA4. 

The Board has engaged in a long and searching debate on this topic. In Chapter 2 it 
was suggested that teaching might at present be regarded as not yet a "full" but 
rather a developing profession, with a proportion of its practitioners displaying 
restricted rather than extended professionality. It was noted, however, that teachers 
themselves, and their organisations, aspire to full professional status. If this view has 
validity, then it becomes especially important that the system of registration does 
everything that is feasible to advance this process of professionalisation and that, in 
the present context, the requirements for renewal of registration do not place 
impediments in the path of attaining that goal. 

The Board has long supported the concept of continuing professional development. As 
the Holmes Group (6) has suggested, the improvement and professionalisation of 
teaching depend ultimately upon providing teachers with opportunities to contribute to 
the development of knowledge in their profession, to form coUegial relationships 
beyond their immediate working environment and to grow intellectually as they 
mature professionally. This process is contingent at least in part on the further 
development of their systematic knowledge and reflective practice. 

It is for reasons such as these that the Board strongly believes that in order to lead a 
productive and satisfying professional life, teachers should undertake professional 
development thr..ughout their careers. It is important, however, that teachers be 
motivated by intrinsic desires derived from the twin concerns of client service and 
personal growth rather than the fear of coercion by some external authority. Whereas 
intrinsic motivation might be expected to contribute to a committed voluntary partici- 
pation in professional development and hence lead to improved teaching, the threat of 
non-renewal of registration in the event >f insufficient quantified participation in 
professional development would almost ce-tainly result, on balance, in reduced pro- 
fessionalism. Professional development should not be reduced to a piece-rate system 
of credits towards meeting some bureaucratic i.idex of professionalism. If professional 
development is not done voluntarily, it will probably not be done well at all. 

It is the challenge facing all of the teaching profession to foster the presence of an 
all-pervasive climate which will spark the internal desire of teachers to see their 
continuing professional development as one of the obligations that flows from enjoying 
the privileges of professional status rather than as a chore to be endured if not 
avoided altogether. 

In Chapter 2 it was su.qgested that one of the criteria of a profession is the 
assumption by its member/ of responsibility for their own continuing professional 
development. The Board considers that to make that development mandatory as a 
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condition of registration renewal would almost certainly frustrate the long-term goal 
of fostering a climate in which members eventually take responsibility for their own 
professional growth. In this connection, the Board has also noted that the other 
professions in Australia do not currently require registered practitioners to undertake 
continuing professional development as a condition for renewal of registration. Some 
registering authorities are, however, empowered inquire into cases of alleged 
incompetence involving their members. 

The Board considers, therefore, that it is more appropriate to approach the question 
of teacher competence on a by-exception basis, and assume that, in the absence of 
evidence to the contrary, fully registered teachers perform their duties in a com- 
petent manner. The adoption of that strategy means that the Board would call Into 
question the registration of only those teachers who have been dismissed by theiv 
employer, after due process, on the grounds of habitual incompetence rather than 
require all teachers to provide evidence of their continuing professional development 
as a condition for renewal of their registration. This issue is explored further in 
Section 6(b) below. 

The Soard recommends 

22. thot g system of term registration, with renewal being continaent upon evi- 
dence of onflolnq professional development and/or satisfactory teaching ex- 
perience not be introduced ^ 

5. Authorisotions to employ unregis'.Jsred teachers 

During the course of its review, the Board gave careful consideration to the 
effectiveness of its policies in relation to the granting of authorisations to employing 
authorities to employ unregistered teachers in exceptional circumstances where no 
suitably qualified registered teacher was available. 

Because of its commitment to quality teaching and its belief in the benefits 
associated with employing registered teachers, the Board applies the most rigorous 
procedures ir assessing whether applications to employ unregistered teachers should be 
approved. 

The prime tests used by the Board in determining whether "exceptional circumstances" 
apply are whether the school has advertised the position, and whether any suitably 
qualified registered teacher has applied for the position. If a school did not advertise 
the vaconcy or if a suitably qualified registered teacher applied but was not 
appointed, then an authorisation would normally not be granted. 

Other factors taken into account by the Board in determining whether "exceptional 
circumstances" exist are: 

0) the location of the school and its possible effect on recruitment; 

(ii) the history of the school in seeking authorisations; 

(iii) whether the need for an authorisation could have been avoided by better planning 
and revised timetabling or whether it arose due to unforeseen circumstances; 

(iv) whether the position is full-time or part-time; 

(v) the period for which the authorisation is sought; 

(vi) whether the subject field is in an area of known shortage; 

(vii) whether the vacancy is in a specialised or innovative subject area. 

Most authorisations are for a maximum period of one year but, in the case of those 
granted to enable schools to offer specialised or innovative subjects, the authorisation 
can extend for up to five years. 
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The number of authorisations granted over the 1975-1985 period was as follows: 
Table 13: Authorisations 1975-1985 





1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


1980 


i9ai 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


Kj. where registered 
teachers not available 


87 




20 


18 




11 


15 


23 


26 






No exchange teachers 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


23 


38 


37 


38 


33 


Total 


87 


44 


20 


18 


14 


11 


38 


61 


63 


79 


67 



The policy of permitting exchange teachers to be employed under authorisation was 
introduced in 1981 as part of the Board's desire to ensure that teacher registration 
placed no unnecessary impediment in the way of fostering cultural pluralism in 
Queensland schools. Although the Board expects that overseas teachecs on exchange 
in Queensland schools for up to one year will normally possess registerable 
qualifications, the removal of any requirement that they formally apply for 
registration and pay registration fees has facilitated their employment. 

An analysis of authorisations granted over t le 1983-1985 period where registered 
teachers were not available has revealed the foL wing pattern of vacancies: 

Table 1 4: Authorisations by level end subject area 1983-1985 
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1984 




1985 




GOVT 


NON- 
GOVT 


TOTW. 


GOVT 


NOH- 
GOVT 


TOTAL 


GOVT 


NON- 
GOVT 


TOTAL 


Secondary school 




















Mathematics /Science 




4 




1 


4 


5 


3 


5 


8 


Commercial subjects 




7 


7 


) 


8 


9 




2 


2 


Manual Arts/Graphics 




4 


a 




9 


9 




7 


7 


Language/Hiotory/Geography 








1 


7 


8 




5 


5 


Home Economics 










2 


2 








Remedial teaching 










2 


2 








Miscellaneous 




5 


5 








1 


6 


7 


Primary school 


1 


2 


3 


1 






1 


1 


2 


Preschool 


1 


1 


2 




y 


1 




1 


1 


Special education 


1 




1 








2 




2 


Total 


3 


23 


26 


4 


37 


41 


7 


27 


34 
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It can be seen that, over the three years, authorisations were concentrated in the non- 
government secondary field in the following subject areas of known teacher shortage: 
manual arts/graphics, commercial subjects and mathematics/science. These authori- 
sations accounted for half of the total number granted. 

During 1985 the Boar J held discussions about its authorisation policy with the major 
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teacher organisations* The Board has acted on the suggestion made during those dis- 
cussions that it should communicate with schools in February each year in order to 
identify any cases where unregistered teachers are employed rather than wait, as has 
been the practice, until the outcome of the annual census of teachers in July* The 
practicability of decentralising the register to the various regional offices of the two 
major school systems was also explored as a possible means of facilitating the 
employment of registered teachers. There was unanimous agreement, however, that in 
view of the fact that in 1985 only 0.11 per cent of the teachers employed in 
Queensland schools were employed under authorisation, decentralisation of the register 
was not justified on cost-benefit grounds. 

Although few in number, authorisations appear likely ^o continue into the foreseeable 
future because there are still some continuing areos of ^eacher shortage. The Board 
has been vigilant in identifying such areas and lr\ supporting efforts to improve the 
supply of teachers in those fields. The recent introduction of o part-time Graduate 
Diploma in Teaching at Brisbane College of Advanced Education for the preparation of 
Mathematics/Science teachers, which arose from a recommendation made by the 
Working Party established by the Board, is one example (7). 

The Board is keen to ensure that its registration policy facilitates rather than 
frustrates the introduction of innovative curriculum reforms in schools. Where there 
are insufficient registered teachers available in an innovative subject area the Boord 
has, since 1984, authorised schools to employ unregistered teachers for up to five 
years subject to a range of conditions including an assurance by the employing 
authority that plans are in hand for the subject to be taught v/holly by a registered 
teacher at the end of that period. This condition is usually satisfied by the principaPs 
certification that the unregistered teacher will complete, on a part-time or external 
basis, a course of tegcher education accredited by the Board. For this purpose the 
Board has accredited the Bachelor of Educational Studies degree offered by the 
University of Queensland where it includes 100 credit points of specified subjects 
(including supervised school experience) approved by the Board. In addition to this, 
the Board has recently reaffirmed the need to continue efforts to encourage the 
development of teacher education courses in innovative subject areas. 

One areo of special interest to the Board has been the Department of Education's 
employment under authorisation of unregistered indigenous teachers in Aborigine? and 
Torres Strait Island schools. At present, 116 such unregistered teachers are employed 
by the Deportment as "Communf:/ Teachers" or "Assistant Teachers". The Board 
recognises that these indigenous >chool personnel have a significant and particular 
contribution to make to the education of the children. The Board has advised the De- 
partment that authorisations have been issued annually in the past on the under- 
standing that progress was gradually being made towards the goal of employing as 
teacners with full professional responsibility only registered teachers. The 
employment of Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander teacher aides and resource 
persons whe do not possess registerable qualifications to supplement the role of the 
registered teacher is seen as being consistent with this goal. The Board has been 
gratified by the Department of Education's policy of appointing registered teachers to 
these schools vhere such teachers ore available and where resources permit. The 
Board acknowledges that this process will take time and it is hoped that as many as 
possible of the existing unregistered teachers will take opportunities that are available 
for them to upgrade their qualifications and eventually qualify for registration. The 
Board will continue, in consultation with the Department of Education. \o monitor this 
process. 

Having completed a major review of its authorisation policies end procedures, the 
Board recommends 

23. that existing policies ond procedures for the grcntlng of author isotions to 
employ unr egistered persons os teachers in exceptional circumstances be 
nuilntalned. 
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6. Compliance with compulsory registration 

Although the provisions of compulsory registration have been administered, in the 
Board's view, in an efficient manner, there have occasionally been technical diffi- 
culties in ensuring compliance with the relative legislative provisions. 

In recent years, some organisations which claim to offer educational programs to 
school-age students during normal school hours have employed some unregistered 
teachers in teaching duties. However, because they have not sought government fund- 
ing, they have neither requested nor obtained approved school status. 

Under the current Education Act, parents of children cf school age are required to en- 
sure that their children attend "a state or non-state school" unless they have been 
granted an exemption by the Minister for Education or unless some reasonable excuse 
exists. It is also a requirement of the Act that only persons who are registered with 
the Board of Teacher Education be employed as teachers 'n schools. 

If a non-state school is to receive state or Commonwealth funding, it must be ap- 
proved under Section 63 of the Education Act 1964-1984 as providing, in the opinion 
f the Minister, satisfactory facilities and efficient and regular instruction in a range 
of school subjects acceptable to the Minister, This section also allows the Minister to 
have any approved school inspected by persons authorised by him to do so. 

The Board's concerns with the present arrangements are outlined below: 

(i) If a person operates a school for which he or she does not seek approval, he or 
she would be required to employ registered teachers, if the Governor in Council 
notified in the Gazette that the institution is a school for the purposes of 
Section 62G of the Education Act, However, such a school would not necessarily 
hove to provide satisfactory facilities or efficient and regular instruction in a 
range of subjects acceptable to the Minister, 

(ii) Under Section 62G of the Education Act teacher registration is compulsory only 
in respect of those institutions formally acknowledged to be schools by the 
Governor in Council, Although such recognition is not problematical in the case 
of approved schools the Board of Teacher Education does not have the capacity 
to advise the Minister for Education on the basis of first-hand knowledge that 
certain establishments are in fact offering educational programs to school-age 
students during normal school hours without employing sufficient registered 
teachers in teaching duties. Hence by operating without approved status, some 
"schools" are effectively able to circumvent the provisions of compulsory teacher 
registration. 

In addition to the difficulties outlined above there are other aspects of the legislation 
v/hich need to be reconsidered. For example under the Education Act, the onus for 
teachers to be registered rests on the employer. Where an employer fails to comply 
with the Act the Board may institute legal proceedings, but is unable to do this in the 
case of the largest employer - the Department of Education - because both the 
Department and the Board are Crown bodies. The absence of any specific provision 
which puts an obligation on the teacher to be registered poses difficulties for teacher 
employers and places a limitation on the Board's power to enforce registration. 

Although the Board believes that prosecution for a breach of the provisions governing 
compulsory registration should be a last resort, it remains important for that option to 
operate as an effective deterrent. The present penalty of fifty dollars provided for a 
breach of the provisions of compulsory registration makes no provision for a repeated 
or continuing offence, and its magnitude is not such as to provide an effective de- 
terrent, A more realistic piovis,on would be $1,000 for a first offence and $50 for 
every school day during which the offence continues. 
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The Board recommends 

24. that further consideration be given to: 

(a) on explorotion of possible ways of preventing the provisions of com> 
pulsory registration being circumvented by non-cpproved schools; 

(W the introduction of a legol obligation upon practising teachers to be 
registered; 

(c) a review of the mognitude of the penalties for breaches of the re- 
quirements of the Education Act relating to the employment of regis- 
tered teachers in schools> 

7. Disc'.jlinary enquiries 

(a) Professional misconduct 

Section 621 of the Education Act 1964-1984 provides for the Board to take disci- 
plinary action where; 

(i) a registered teacher has been convicted in Queensland of a crime or misdemean- 
our, or elsewhere of an offence whichr if committed in Queensland, would have 
been a crime or misdemeanour; or 

(ii) the Board after enquiry is satisfied that a registered teacher: 

(a) has been guilty of habitual drunkenness or of addiction to any deleterious 
drug; or 

(b) has been guilty of misconduct which renders him unfit in the public interest 
to engage in teaching. 

In such circumstances, the Board may reprimand or caution the registered teacher or 
suspend his or her registration for such a period as it thinks fit, or may remove his or 
her name from the register. 

Since the introduction of the registration system, the Board has taken disciplinary 
action in relation to forty-two registered teachers for alleged misconduct. Eighteen 
of the cases involved sexual offences while seventeen were drug-related offences and 
seven related to stealing, false pretences or assault. The Board's action has generally 
followed a court conviction which has been drawn to the Board's attention by an 
employing authority or a complaint from a member of the public. 

While we believe that most such cases would come before the Board in these v/ays, we 
note that, under the Public Services Act, public servants are required to inform the 
Public Service Soard forthwith of any conviction for an indictable offence. 

The Board recommends 

25. that the Education Act be amended to require a registered teacher to 
inform the Board if he or sne is convicted of on indictable offence. 

During 1986, the Board noted the Report by the Queensland Director of Prosecutions, 
Mr D.G. Sturgess, QC, An Inquiry into Sexual Offences Involving Children and Related 
Matters (8). in his Report, Mr Sturgess commented on a number of cases of alleged 
child sexual abuse by teachers, some of which had not come before the courts because 
they relied essentially on the uncorroborated evidence of a child or because parents 
were reluctant to have their child give evidence in a court of law. Mr Sturgess sug- 
gested that, whether or not a criminal offence had been committed, some teachers 
apparently placed themselves in situations which left them open to allegations of pro- 
fessional misconduct. He accordingly recommended that the Board of Teacher Educa- 
tion should be requested to convene a conference of reprei>entatives of the teaching 
profession which would be asked to alect a committee to draw up a code of conduct 
dealing, in particular, with relationships between teachers and pupils. 
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The Board believes that such a code of conduct could be extremely helpful to regis- 
tered teacheis and to prospective teachers in indicating to them the need for some 
circumspection in their relationships with students and hence in reducing their vul- 
nerability to allegations of misconduct. 

We therefore recommend 

26. that g conference be convened by the Board during 1987 to examine the 
feasibility of the framing of a code of conduct for teachers. 

(b) Teacher incompetence 

VofUng thz pabtic meetings and in thz ^ubrrU^^loYUi n.zcizJivzd, tht i66uz 
tcjickeA incompeXtnct uxu> not i^tquzYMy naJuzd. Tkt comtnt6 thcU we^e made 
^ugge^-ted that, whviz a tzacheA wa6 coYVdldvizd by an mptoyoA to be in- 
QomptttYit, tkt mptoyvi couZd nomaiZy be oxpzcXtd to addAt66 tht pKobtm 
thiough thz pnjovi^lon o{^ appKopfilaJiz 6uppoht and couYUiMLng and apptiopfuMJtt 
&ub6tqutYVt ac^Uon. 

Under the present legislation, the Board of Teacher Education has no power to enquire 
into cases of alleged teacher incompetence. It is noted, however, that the South Aus- 
tralian Education Act, 1972 makes provision for the South Australian Teachers Regis- 
tration Board to cancel the registration of a teacher if, after enquiry, the Board is 
satisfied that the teacher is guilty of "gross incompetence". 

The Board believes that the public may reasonably expect that the Register of 
Teachers will not include the names of habitually incompelent teachers. It is 
accepted that the primary responsibility for taking action in relation to alleged 
teacher incompetence should rest with the employing authorities. The Board recog- 
nises that a teacher who has been dismissed for alleged incompetence by one employer 
might not necessarily be incompetent in another context. We do not believe, however, 
that a teacher who has been dismissed after due process on the grounds of habitual in- 
competence should be able to accept a position as a teacher in another school or 
system without an independent body such cs the registering authority enquiring into 
his or her continued fitness to teach. 

The Board therefore recommends 

27. that the Education Act be anr>ended to provide the registering authority 
with the power to enquire into cases of alleged teacher incompetence. 

The Board would envisage that any enquiries into cases of alleged incompetence would 
follow the same general procedures as those applying to cases of alleged misconduct. 
A teacher charged with incompetence would have the right to appear and to be legally 
represented, and the provision for appeal to a Judge of the District Court would also 
apply. 

8. Reciprocity of registration 

In the spirit of regulatory reform and in the interests of fostering improved 
teacher mobility across Australia, the Board believes that further consideration should 
be given to increasing the level of reciprocity in the recognition of teacher 
registration among the states and territories. 

During 1976, the matter was raised at the Australian Education Council by the 
Queensland Minister at the request of the Board of Teacher Education. A meeting of 
state and Commonwealth representativ es was held to discuss reciprocity of regis- 
tration, but it was found that the differences between the policies of the various 
registering authorities were too great to permit automatic acceptance of reciprocity. 
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The main difficulties encountered in that nDove towards reciprocity were the follow- 
ing: 

• In states where there is a ;5ingle authority for teachers in both government and 
non-government' schools, some teachers whose qualifications fall ohort of the usual 
government school requirements were accepted in the early stages of registration* 
Registering bodies in other states were unwilling to grant registration to such 
teachers. 

Where a single standard requirement for registration applies regardless of the level 
of teaching, type of school or subjects taught, it would be very difficult to achieve 
reciprocity with a system which has different requirements for various categories 
or which provides for restricted registration for teaching in a limited area* 

The greatest single difficulty in achieving reciprocity for teachers who possess 
awards registered with the then Australian Council on Awards in Advanced 
Education was the Victorian Secondary Teachers Registration Board's requirement 
for four years of teacher education* 

The Board of Teacher Education's position then was that it could not agree to the 
automatic granting of full registration to teachers from other states with less than 
the equivalent of three years of recognised tertiary teacher education. The Board 
indicated, however, that it might consider the automatic granting of provisional 
registration to any teacher registered in another Australian state. In many such 
cases, provisional registration would be conditional upon the teacher's agreeing to 
undertake approved upgrading studies. 

In May 1985, the South Australian Teachers Registration Board convened an informal 
conference to exchange information on registration and, in particular, to discuss 
reciprocity of registration between states. Those attending the conference agreed 
that they would raise with their respective boards or authorities the possibility of 
reaching agreement on a number of propositions including the following: 

That, if a fully registered teacher who has been teaching continuously for 
at least the previous five years moves to another state, he or she be 
granted provisional registration in that state subject to his or her 
undertaking to meet any upgrading requirements applying in that state. 

The Board of Teacher Education has agreed to support in principle the above 
proposition in respect of those registration or employing authorities which partici- 
pated in the conference. These comprised the South Australian Teachers Registration 
Board (which registers teachers in both government and non-government schools in 
South Australia), the Victorian Teachers Registration Council and its constituent 
Boards (covering teachers in government schools in Victoria) and the New South Wales 
Department of Education as well as the Queensland Board of Teacher Education. In 
respect of the New South Wales Department of Education, the Board of Teacher 
Education has interpreted the proposition to apply to classified teachers in continuous 
employment for the previous five years. 

The Board has taken the view that, should any other employing or registering 
authorities seek : be included in the reciprocity agreement, the matter would need 
to be considered ither with full information concerning registration or employment 
requirements appi^ ^ in those states. 

The South Australia.-^ , . "s Registration Board is currently preparing a report on 
the outcome of the conferenw ^ it is hoped that, if agreement has been reached by 
all of the participants on the ^tion outlined above, the foundation will have 

been laid for extending, through ::onsultation, the ambit of reciprocal regis- 

tration. 

While the Board of Teacher Education reserves the right not to accept a particular 
course for registration purpose^, it currently accepts for registration in Queensland 
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any pre-service teacher education award accredited at the Diploma, Degree or 
Graduate Diploma level as well as any pre-service teacher education award from a 
recognised Australian university. The Board does not apply any additional requirement 
concerning such matters as course content, entry requirements or amount of "practice 
teaching" beyond the possession of an accredited award. 

The Board believes that the mutual recognition by states of pre-service teacher edu- 
cation awards that have been duly accredited by the relevant state authorities and 
registered with the Australian Council on Tertiary Awards on criteria established by 
ACTA after consultation with state registering and employing authorities would 
simplify procedures and be a further step in the long road towards reciprocity of 
registration* 



CONCLUSION 

Darling-Hammond has suggested that the most critical issue facing American 
education today is the professionalisation of teaching. In arguing the case for valuing 
teachers, she makes the point that: 

"... if we devalue the act of teaching, we devalue the act of learnina as 
well." (7) 

A necessary pre-condition for the effective learning that will be increasingly 
important in the information-based society of the late 20th and early 21st centuries is 
quality teaching. It is the Board's position that quality teaching is largely dependent 
on the degree of professionalism exhibited by teachers and that everything feasible 
should be done to encourage the growth of professionalism in teaching. 

While great strides have been made in the professionalisation of teaching in 
Queensland over the past decade and a half, much still remains to be done to foster 
the type of climate that will encourage teachers themselves to have an extended 
rather than a restricted view of professionality. 

For these reasons, the further development of a comprehensive system of teacher 
registration that goes beyond the minimum concept of licensing and which encourages 
professionalisation rather than bureaucratisation is likely to remain a continuing 
challenge for the foreseeable future. 
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CHAPTER 10 
REVIEW PROCESSES IN TEACHER EDUCATION 



Teacher education end the advanced education system in Queenslond 

The identification of advanced education as a distinctive sector of tertiary education 
and the establishment of colleges of advanced education flowed from the 
recommendations of the 1964 Report of the Committee on the Future of Tertiary 
Education in Australia, commonly known as the Martin Report (1), 'ihe Report en- 
visaged that existing technical colleges, agricultural colleges and jther specialist 
technological institutions which offered courses at a tertiary leve! would receive 
Commonwealth support to enable them to raise their academic status and, together 
with such new institutions as might be recommended, provide an alternative to the 
universitras as a means of meeting the need for broader access by fhe community to 
opportunities for tertiary education. 

With respect to teacher education, the Martin Report proposed the establishment in 
each state of a Board of Teacher Education, the purpose of which would be "the 
improvement of the preparation of all teachers within the state". Theso Boards would 
advise governments as to desirable developments in the field of teacher education, 
keep under review the courses and staffing of the institutions concerned and 
recommend the granting of autonomy to those teachers colleges which reached an 
appropriate standard. 

The Martin Committee saw dangers in the then existing close relationship between 
state departments of education and teachers colleges preparing teachers for 
government schools. It felt that significant improvement in the quality of teacher 
education and the status of the teaching profession could be achieved only if the 
teachers colleges were unquestionably accepted as institutions of higher education, 
able to recruit and attract quality staff through open advertisement. 

The Committee saw each Board as including members from the teachers colleges, the 
state Department of Education, the non-government schools, the universities and citi- 
zens with knowledge of, and interest in, education. Given the major responsibility of 
the state Department of Education for staffing all state schools, the Committee be- 
lieved that it would be appropriate, at least in the formative years, for the permanent 
head, or his deputy, to be Chairman of the state Board of Teacher Education. 

The Martin Report's recommendations concerning teacher education were strongly 
endorsed in 1965 by the Australian College of Education, by the Australian Teachers' 
Federation and by the Queensland Teachers' Union as developments which would 
enhance the professional standing of teachers in the community and consolidate trends 
towards improved professional qualifications. Although the Commonwealth 
Government did not at the time take up the Martin Report's recommendations for 
Commonwealth funding to support teacher education in approved teachers colleges on 
the same basis as degree studies In the universities, it began, in 1967, to provide 
capital assistance for teachers colleges and, in 1969, to support teacher education as a 
field of study within colleges of advanced education. Finally, in 1972, the 
Commonwealth Government accepted the recommendations of the St^nate Standing 
Committee on Education, Science and the Arts in a report on The Commonwealth's 
Role in Teacher Education (2) and agreed to grant financial assistance for the 
recurrent and capital expenditure for teachers colleges on the same basis as for 
colleges of advanced education as from July 1973. The allocation of funding was in 
accordance with the recommendations of a committee of the Australian Commission 
on Advanced Education (3), which, under the chairmanship of Dr S.W. Cohen, had re- 
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viewed the progress towards autonomy of teachers colleges in the various states and 
had proposed a program of development and financial support for such colleges for the 
1973-75 triennium^ 

In presenting its recommendations, the Cohen Committee noted that teachers colleges 
throughout Australia, and in Queensland in particular, were characterised by defi- 
ciencies in many areas, including buildings, equipment, non-academic staffing, library 
holdings and library staffing. 

In 1967 the Queensland Government had, meanwhile, appointed a Director of Teacher 
Education and had set up a committee under the chairmanship of the then Director- 
General of Education, Mr G.K.D. Murphy, to undertake a comprehensive review of 
teccher education in relation to the needs and resources of the state and to mcke 
recommendations on the future development of teacher education (4). The Com- 
mittee's final report (the Murphy Report) was published in 1971, but during the 
intervening period, the Committee had presented an interim report (1968) 
recommending the adoption of a minimum of three years' teacher education for 
primary teachers and had been consulted on a number of occasions by the government 
of the day on other matters, including the question of autonomy for teachers colleges. 

The Queensland Education Act was amended in 1970 to enable autonomy to be granted 
to tertiary institutions other than universities through the constitution of councils for 
colleges of advanced education. The amendments provided for the establishment of a 
Board of Advanced Education to advise on developments in advanced education to 
meet the needs of the state and to exercise a coordinating role with respect .to the 
colleges, and a Board of Teacher Education to keep teacher education under review, 
to accredit teacher education awards and to be responsible for the registration of 
teachers. The two Boards were required to confer and collaborate on matters to do 
with teacher education. 

The Board of Advanced Education was established on 12 November 1970 and the Board 
of Teacher Education on 3 June 1971, the latter under the chairmanship of the then 
Director-General of Education, Mr A.E. Guymer. (The present membership and 
functions of the Board of Teacher Education are set out in Appendix I.) The Councils 
of the first five colleges of advanced education (the former institutes of technology ot 
Brisbane, Toowoomba and Rockhampton, the agricultural college at Lowes and the 
conservatorium of music) were constituted on 25 June 1971. The four former state 
teachers colleges at Kelvin Grove, Mount Gravatt, Kedron Park and Townsville were 
added on 31 July 1972 and the Brisbane Kindergarten Teachers College on 31 October 
1974. Pre-service primary teacher education courses were introduced at the Capricor- 
nia Institute of Advanced Education in Rockhampton and the Darling Downs Institute 
of Advanced Education in Toowoomba in 1972. 

The accreditation of teacher educqtion courses end awards 

The Education Act was further amended in 1973 to make explicit the roles of the two 
Boards in accreditation; the Board of Advanced Education was to be the accrediting 
authority for all awards conferred by colleges of advanced education while the Board 
of Teacher Education was to be responsible for the accreditation of teacher education 
courses (wherever offered) for the purposes of teacher registration. 

An Australian Council on Awards in Advanced Education had been established late in 
1971, by joint agreement between the Commonwealth and State Ministers for 
Education, and in 1972 it issued its Statement No. 1 - Nomenclature and Guidelines 
for Awards in Advanced Education, dealing with levels and nomenclature of awards in 
advanced education and the conditions under which the Council would accept awards 
for inclusion in the National Register. The Council had determined that, before 
registering an award, it would need to be assured by the accrediting authority 
concerned that appropriate consideration had been given to the following: 
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. ihe general academic practices and standards of the educational institution; 

. the objectives of the particular course and the methods adopted to achieve these 
objectives; 

. the standards for admission to the course; 

the duration of the course, having regard to the standards of entry and course 
objectives; 

the breadth, depth and balance in the subjects involved and the amount of 
intellectual effort required by the course; 

the methods of assessment of student progress; 

. the relative emphasis on the teaching of skills in relation to the study of the 
discipline; 

. any arrangements for practical training and experience as part of the course; 

the teaching staff conducting the course, including numbers, professional 
qualifications and experience, and educational expertise; 

the accommodation and facilities including equipment, library, laboratories, work-* 
shops and other instructional resources, as necessary for a particular course. 

To assist colleges in the preparation of submissions for accreditation of courses for 
awards, and to ensure that the necessary information was provided, the Board of 
Advanced Education issued, in its turn, a series of guidelines for the accreditation of 
courses in Queensland colleges. After their initial accreditation, courses were 
required to be reaccredited after every five years. 

During 1972, the Board of Advanced Education also established course assessment 
committees in fields of study other than teacher education with membership drawn 
from the government, semi-government, industrial, commercial and academic fields, to 
consider both new submissions and requests for the accreditation of existing courses. 
In the field of teacher education, the Board of Advanced Education referred 
submissions for accreditation or reaccreditation to the Board of Teacher Education. 

Initially the Board of Teacher Education established two standing committees, 
reflecting its dual role in the assessment and accreditation of courses. One commit- 
tee advised the Board of Teacher Education on the accreditation of pre-service 
teacher education courses for the purposes of teacher registration whether they were 
offered by universities, colleges of advanced education or non-government teachers 
colleges in Queensland, interstate or overseas. The other assessed and reviewed both 
pre-service and in-service teacher education courses in Queensland colleges of ad- 
vanced education, thereby assisting the Board of Teacher Education to provide advice 
to the Board of Advanced Education on the accreditation of the awards as advanced 
education awards in accordance with the relevant guidelines. 

Subsequently the two roles were combined in the work of a single Course Assessment 
Committee which was a small expert committee including members drawn from 
Queensland and interstate universities and colleges of advanced education. Assess- 
ment procedures included a detailed e^amination of the rationale, objectives, structure 
and content of proposed courses, consideration of teaching strategies and student 
assessment practices, and involved visits to the institutions, detailed discussions with 
staff on all aspects of the courses and inspection of facilities. 

In 1973, the Board of Teacher Education, in collaboration with the Board of Advanced 
Education, laid down brief guidelines suggesting a pattern of courses and awards for 
teacher education in Queensland. The guidelines envisaged that, following the phasing 
out of all undergraduate pre-service courses of less than three years' duration, the 
basic period of pre-service preparation in colleges of advanced education should 
remain at three years but that the colleges should offer in-service award courses equi- 
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volent to on odditionol /eor of teocher educotion In o ronge of teoching oreos to be 
token ofter o period of clossroom experience* 

In 1981, following detoiJed consideration of the 1978 Reviev/; Teocher Educotion in 
Queenslond (5), the Boord of Advonced Educotion ond the Boord of Teocher Educotion 
developed o new set of Guidelines for the Development of Teocher Educotion Courses 
ond Awords In Queenslond Colleges which substontioUy incorporoted the recom- 
mendotions of the Review, In cpntrost with those of 1973, the revised guidelines 
commented ot some length on the content of pre-service teocher educotion courses, 
indicoting o ronge of considerotions which needed to be addressed in ony pre-service 
course ond stressing the centrol position of school experience ond the need for inte- 
grotion of oil elements into o coherent whole. While not specifying the monner in 
which the vorious issues seen os essentiol should be treoted, the guidelines emphosised 
thot eoch pre-service course must provide students with o thorough professionol pre- 
porotion for their future teoching roles. 

In reviewing o course, the Course Assessment Committee expected thot, whotQver the 
structure of the course, the course designers should be oble to sotisfy the Committee 
thot the vorious motters mentioned in the guidelines were odequotely covered, 
whether in generic courses or in specific subjects. The Boord hos consistently token 
the view thot undue prescription of course content would be inimicol to the 
development of high quolity, well-conceived ond creotive courses. It hos orgued thot 
there is more likely to be improvement in the quolity of courses through professionol 
coUoborotion ond cooperotion between the Boord ond the colleges in their mutuol 
quest for excellence thon through the Imposition of "minimum stondords" expressed in 
quontitotive terms. 

In the first decode of the Board's existence, its Course Assessment Committee odvised 
on the initiol occreditotion of the newly-introduced three-yeor courses leoding to the 
Diplomo of Teoching, the fouith yeor of post-experience studies leoding to the 
Bochelor of Educotion degree ond o ronge of in-service courses including "upgroding" 
Diplomo of Teoching courses, groduote diplomos in o voriety of oreos ond o mosters 
dfjree in mothemotics educotion. The Committee ployed o mojor ro,e in the first, 
ond in mony coses the second, five-yeorly reviews ond reoccreditorions of these 
courses. 

The Committee olso reviewed pre-service feocher educotion courses offered by the 
University of Queenslond ond Jomes Cook University of North Queenslond ond recom- 
mended their occreditotion os opproved courses for the purpose of registrotion. 

By 1983, the Boord of Advonced Education wos oble to comment thot the 
occreditotion procedures thot hod been de\ eloped had served the system well: college 
owords were reodily occepted by employers ond others> they enjoyed notionol regis- 
trotion ond thereby hod direct currency in other stotes ond countries; ond they 
comprised o coordinoted pottern geored to i.ieeting the needs of the stote. The Boord 
of Advonced Educotion consequently considered thot the experience of eleven yeors 
ond the developing moturity of the colleges mode it opportune to implement o mojor 
revision of course occreditotion procedures which provided for increosed involvement 
of college councils in the ossessment of the courses offered within their institutions. 

Under the revised procedures introduced in 1983 college councils oppoint course 
ossessment committees for eoch of their courses or proposed courses. The 
membership of eoch committee is subject to the concurrence of the Boord of 
Advonced Educotion ond, in the cose of teocher educotion courses, the Boord of 
Teocher Educotion ond includes: 

o senior ocodemic member of stoff concerned with the field of study in question, 
for exomple, Deon, Heod of School oi Heod of Division, who is choirmon; 

o member of the ocodemic stoff hoving o mojor involvement in the course; 
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. at least one person with appropriate academic experience in the area in question, 
drawn from another tertiary instltuHon; 

• no fewer than three persons external to the Council and Staff of the College who 
would broadly reflect the interests of potential public and private employers of the 
graduates from the coursei^ the professional or other relevant associations, practit- 
ioners in the particular area and, where appropriate, the broader community; 

• for courses to be offered by external study, an appropriate person experienced in 
this mode, drawn from another institution. 

Course assessment committees review course proposals, consult with the groups of 
academic staff responsible for the relevant submissions and prepare assessment reports 
in terms of the criteria specified by the Australian Council on Tertiary Awards 
(formerly the Australian Council on Awards in Advanced Education), The submissions 
and course assessment committee reports are transmitted to the college councils 
which in turn make recommendations to the Board of Advanced Education, In addition 
course assessment committees may consult periodically with the relevant groups of 
academic staff during the period of accreditation of the courses concerned, following 
up outstanding matters and endorsing evolutionary changes which experience may 
suggest are desirable* 

College council recommendations, made after considering the reports of their course 
assessment committees, are referred for advice to the Education Committee of the 
Board of Advanced Education, In the case of teacher education courses, the 
Education Committee, in formulating its recommendations to the Board of Advanced 
Education, takes into account the advice of the Board of Teacher Education, 

Following the adoption of the revised accreditation procedures, the Board of Teacher 
Education established g new Teacher Education Review Committee to replace its 
Course Assessment Committee, The Teacher Education Review Committee was given 
three main functions: 

(i) to keep under review the overall program of teacher education courses in 
Queensland and to make reports thereon to the Board of Teacher Education; 

(ii) to recommend on the accreditation of teacher education courses for registration 
purposes; 

(iii) to recommend on the accreditation of advanced education awards in the field of 
teacher education. 

In addition to these three main functions, the Committee makes reports to the Board 
of Teacher Education on any matters referred to it for advice. 

In relation to the accreditation of advanced education awards, the Committee's role is 
concerned with ensuring that there are no inconsistencies between the detailed report 
provided by the college and its final recommendation or between the proposed course 
and the relevant guidelines, and that th^ accreditation procedures as outlined by the 
Board of Advanced Education have been followed. The Review Committee also has a 
general role in advising the Board of Tetichs: Education on matters relating to the 
accreditation of advanced education awards including the membership of course 
assessment committees proposed by college councils In the field of teacher education. 

In order to assess the suitability of a course for the registration of its graduates as 
teachers in Queensland, the Committee seeks a description of the course including 
course objectives and details of individual units and their interrelationships. Insti- 
tutions are generally able to present this information in a convenient form through 
existing documents. For advanced education courses, the course assessnibn^ 
committee report provides an appropriate description for this purpose, although, when 
a course is being consideked for registration purposes, the Review Committee may 
seek additional information such as would be contained in the internal college 
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submission to Its course assessment committee. Appropriate descriptions for 
university courses may be conveniently available In faculty hancJbooks or student 
guides. In considering a course for registration purposes, the Review Committee may 
also visit the Institution concerned to discuss aspects of the program before making 
Its recommendation to the Board of Teacher Education. 

CootlrHiInq review of teocher edocotlon 

The ongoing assessment of teacher education for accreditation and reaccredltatlon has 
provided the Board with a most effective means of keeping under review the overall 
program of teachei education courses In the state, alerting the Board to particular 
problems and Indicating areas of desirable development. 

In carrying out Its statutory responsibility of keeping teacher education under 
continuous review, the Board of Teacher Education has also made use of a variety of 
other committees. 

Shortly after Its establishment, the Board appointed a special committee to survey 
the existing, provisions for In-service teacher education and to advise on the need for 
additional facilities. Subsequent special committees Inquired Into and reported on 
such matters as: 

. courses to enable provisionally registered teachers to qualify for full registration; 
, teacher education for technical teachers; 

, teacher education for Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander teachers; 

. the preparation of teachers for teaching exceptional children In regular classrooms; 

. the effect on teaching competence of a lengthy absence from teaching; 

. the future demand for In-service teacher education courses; 

. the preparation of teachers for the teaching of reading and associated language 
skills. 

To assist It In carrying out the research required for the last of the above enquiries, 
the Board appointed Its first research officer. The committee appointed to undertake 
the review was given broader functions and became a standing committee of the 
Board, the Research Committee, After the completion of the research and the 
preparation of a report, the Research Committee, on behalf of the Board, arranged a 
full-day conference to provide teacher educators, teachers, school authority personnel 
and Interested members of the community with the opportunity to comment on the 
findings and to discuss future developments. 

The success of Its Tlrst major research project as a means of promoting consideration 
of Issues of Importance and stimulating Improvements In teacher education resulted In 
the development of an ongoing research program by the Board. Subsequent research 
projects undertaken by the Board have Included: 

. the Induction of beginning primary teachers; 

, secondary schooling and the world of work; 

, future requirements for secondary teachers; 

, the education of young adolescents; 

, school experience In Queensland pre-servlce teacher education programs; 

. the Bachelor of Education degree In the Queensland advanced education system; 

• preparation of teachers to teach In rural and Isolated areas; 

• the preparation of primary teachers to teach the arts. 
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In addition to carrying out research of Its own initiative/ the Board has, in recsnt 
years, sought through the provision of research grants to support end stimulate 
research by teacher educators and teachers into areas of potential benefit to teacher 
education in the state*. Although the amounts of grants have been small, they have 
provided a means of encouraging the completion of a substantial number of worthwhile 
projects and an avenue for the publication of their findings for the information of tea- 
cher educators and teachers* 

In PBS, the Board commissioned a team of external researchers to undertake a review 
of its school experience project. While critical of some aspects of this project, the 
team made a number of suggestions which, it felt, would enhance the effectiveness of 
future Board research activities. The Board welcomed these suggestions and was 
pleased to note that the reviewers reported that 

"Participants in the RISE** study felt it was extremely desirable that the 
Board maintain a research arm to maintain standards for teaching through- 
out the state." (6) 

Throughout Its research program.^, the Board has endeavoured to work in collaboration 
with staff of teacher education institutions, teachers and school authorities both in 
the planning and implementation of iTsseorch projects and in the discussion of findings 
and the formulation of proposals for action arising >Vom the research. 

With the development of its ongoing rest-arch acVivities, the Board has made less use 
of ad hoc committees, although. In 1983, it set up a special working party to consider 
the problems associated with the preparation of teachers for mathematics and science. 

When the Teacher Education Review Committee was established, in addition to its 
functions in relation to course assessment, it was given the function of advising the 
Board on the overall program of teacher education courses in Queensland and making 
reports thereon to the Board. To enable it to exercise this function, the Committee 
is expected to visit each teacher education institution at least once during each 
triennium in order to keep itself informed about existing courses and to discuss 
proposed developments. The Committee meets with staff, oupervislng teachers and 
students in the courses concerned, and may also seek feedback from employing 
authorities, the general body of teachers and the wider community. 

In addition to formal visits by the full Committee, individual members of the Review 
Committee may Join in the annual visits made by members of the Board of Teacher 
Education to institutions, when le^s formal discussions are held with graduating 
students about teacher registration ti..d with members of staff on topics of mutual 
Interest. 

Other sources of information to the Review Committee include projects undertaken by 
the Board's Research Committee and state or notional reports on matters relating to 
education. 

From these various sources, the Committee endeavours to identify and assess emerg- 
ent needs in teacher education and, after consultation with those involved, prepares 
advice for the Board on ways in which these needs might best be met. 

In the context of the preparation of triennial submissions, the Committee prepares 
reports on needs and desirable developments In teacher education for each forth- 
coming triennium for presentation to the Board of Teacher Education. It also 
considers and reports on any specific matters referred to It by the Board in relation 



* See Chapter If Reference 16, p. 8. 

RISC: Review of the Influence on School Experience. 
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to the development of the triennial submission. These reports assist the Board in the 
preparation of its advice to the Board of Advanced Education. 

The Board believes that, through its various research and review activities and through 
the inclusion in its own membership and that of its committees of persons drawn from 
the teacher education institutions, the teaching profession, the employing authorities 
and the general community, it has been able to promote a cooperative, consultative 
approach to the planning and developmenr of teacher education in Queensland to the 
very great benefit of the State. Such an approach has recognised and respected the 
autonomy> of the teacher education institutions and has fostered the development of 
variety and individuality as well as a willingness to collaborate in finding solutions to 
emerging needs. 

It has also enabled the Board to provide a vnluaMe focus for the profession of 
teaching, to foster its development, to uphold professional standards and to enhance 
its recognition by the community. 

!n reviewing the implementation of the chonges to the accreditation procedures that 
were introduced in 1983, the Board believes that the colleges have demonstrated 
clearly that the enhanced recognition of their autonomy has had favourable outcomes. 
As the Board looks into the future, it believes that the accreditation proc<»dures to be 
set in place should facilitate the response by teacher education institutions to their 
own analyses of the changing scene and should enable them the to initiate, within 
broad guidelines, program modifications and innovations. 

As is evident from other sections of this Report, the Board believes that teacher edu- 
cation is of such vital importance to the quality of education that the continuous 
review of and provision of advice on teacher education should remain a function of a 
collegial body having representation from and close collaborative links with teacher 
education institutions, employing authorities, the teaching profession, teacher 
organisations and the general community. 

The Board recommends 

28. thatj In order to assure the continuing promotion of the quality of teocher 
education in Queensland^ there be an cppropriote mechanism for providing 
odvice to the Minister on the following qroep of interrelated and inter- 
dependent octivities; 



(i) the continuous review of desirable developments in teacher education; 

(ii) the accreditation of teocher education* courses and awards; 

(ill) the promotion of cooperation and colldborotion among higher edu- 
cation institutions^ eiiiploying authorities ond the teochlnfl profession 
in the development and improvement of teacher education; 

(iv) the fostering of reseorch into teocher education and the dissemination 
of informotion relevant to teacher education; 

(v) the monitoring of teocher supply and denKmd; 

and, as we have discuased in Chapter 9, 

(vi) the nrmintencnce of a comprehensive system of teacher registratiwi . 



Tertiary Education in Australia. (1964) Report of the Committee on the Future 
of Tertiary Education in Australia to the Australian Universities Commission. 
(Chairman: L.H. Martin). Canberra. 
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APPENDIX I 



A* FACTIONS AND POWERS OF THE BOARD 



(a) To keep teacher education in Queensland under continuous review and to make 
reports and recommendations to the Minister thereon; 

(b) To be responsible to the Minister for the registration of persons entitled to be 
registered as teachers under this Act; 

(c) To be responsible for the accreditation of teacher education courses for the 
purposes of registration; 

(d) To confer and collaborate with the Board of Advanced Education on aspects of 
teacher education; 

(e) To appoint such committees as it thinks fit ^o assist and advise it in the 
performance of its functions under this Act; 

(f) To appoint staff as necessary to fulfil the Board's functions; 

(9) To perform such other functions as are prescribed by the Governor in Council; 

(h) To furnish to the Minister as soon as practicctbie, but not more than three 
months after the thirty-first day of December in each year, a report of its work 
and activities during the year. 



Education Act 1964-1984, Section 51 D 
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B. MEMBERSHIP OF T>£ BOARD DURING PROJECT 21 



Chairman 

Emeritus Professor B.H. Watts, O.B.Ev B.A., B.Ed., Ph.D.(Qld), F.A.C.E., 
Consultant in Education 

Hembers 

Mr N.D. Alford, B.A., M.Ed.(Qld), F.A.C.E., 

Assistant Director-General, Post School, Department of Education, Queensland 

Dr E. Bowker, M.A., Dip.Ed.(LivO, Ph.D.(S'ton), M.AX.E., 

Senior Lecturer, Department of Education, University of Queensland 

(from March 1986) 

Rev. C.L. Bullock, B.Sc.(Syd.), Dip.Ed.(N.E.), M.Sc.(Macq.), M.A.C.E., 
Principal, All Souls' and St Gabriel's School, Charters Towers 

Mr A.E. Druery, B.A., B.Ed.St., M.Ed.Admin.(Qld), M.A.C.E., 
Director, Queensland Catholic Education Office 

Mr L.M. Dunne, 

Executive Officer, Federation of Parents and Friends Associations of Queensland 

Professor G.T. Evans, B.Sc, B.Ed., Ph.D.(Qld), M.A.Ps^S., F.A.C.E., 

Professor of Teacher Education, University of Queensland (until January 1986) 

Mr N.H. Fry, B.A., B.Sc, B.Ed.(Melb.), M.Ed.Admin.(Qld), M.A.C.E., 
Executive Officer, Board of Teacher Education 

Miss M.J. Gibson, B.A.(Hull), Dip.Teach.(Mercer House), 

Subject Mistress, Brisbane Girls Grammar School (on secondment to Board of 
Secondary School Studies) (from August 1985) 

Mrs A.M. Goninon, 

Senior Mistress, Keebra Park State High School, Southport 

Mr K.E. Imison, B.A.(Hons), M.Ed.(Hons)(Syd.), A.L.A.M., 

Dean, School of Education, Darling Downs Institute of Advanced Education 

Mr A.R. Johnson, 

Principal, Rangeville State School, Toowoomba 

Dr G.A.G. Jones, B.Sc, B.Ed.(Hons)(Qld), M.A.(San Diego), Ph.D.(Indiana), F.A.C.E., 
then Principal, Carseldine Campus, Brisbane College of Advanced Education 

(until April 1986) 

Mr G.J. Jones, B.Sc, B.Ed.(Hons)(Qid), M.A.(San Diego), 

Principal, Kelvin Grove Campus, Brisbane College of Advanced Education 

(from May 1986) 

Rev. Sister Patricia M. Nolan, B.A.(Qld), M.Ed.Admin.(N.E.), 
Principal, McAuley College 

Mr R.L.B. Parry, B.Ed., M.Ed.St.(Qld), Grad.Dip.Spec.Ed.(MGCAE), 
Principal, Newstead Special School 

Mr T.B. Sullivan, B.Ed.(KGCAE), 

Teacher, St Joseph's College, Nudgee (until July 1985) 

Mr J.A. Taintcn, B.A., B.Ed.St.(Qld), M.Ed.Admin.(N.E.), 

Director of Planning and Special Programs, Department of Education, Queensland 
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C. STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE BOARD OF TEACHER EDUCATION 



CONCERNED WITH TEACh^ EDUCATION AND REGISTRATIONTTyS? 



Teocher Education Review Committee 



Chairman 



Emeritus Professor B.H. Watts, O.B.E., B.A., B.Ed., Ph.D.(Qld), F.A-C.E., 



Consultant In Education 



Members 



Mr J.D* Armstrong, B.A., B.Ed., M»Ed.Admin.(Qld), F.AX^E., M.A.C.E.A., 

Chairman, School of Education, Caprlcornia Institute of Advanced Education 

Dr E. Bowker, M.A., Dip.Ed.(Liv.), Ph;D.(S*ton), M.A.C.E., 

Senior Lecturer, Department of Education, University of Queensland 

Mr N.C. Dempster, B.Ed., M.Ed.St.(Qld), M.A.C.E., 

Regional Curriculum Officer, Department of Education, Queensland 

Mr J.A. Ettershank, B.Ed.{Qld), M.A.C.E., 

Regional Director, Brisbane-North Regional Education Office, Department of 
Education, Queensland 

Mr N.H- Fry, B.A., B.Sc, B.Ed.(Melb.), M.Ed.Admln.{Qld), M.A.C.E., 
Executive Officer, Board of Teacher Education 

Mrs J.A. Hempel, B.A.(Melb.), B.Ed.St.(Qld), M.A.C.E., 
Deputy Principal, All Hallows School, Brisbane 

Mr K.E* Imison, B.A.(Hons), M.Ed.(Hons)(SydO, A.L.A.M., 

Dean, School of Education, Darling Downs Institute of Advanced Education 

Dr G.A.G* Jones, B.Sc, B.Ed.(Hons)(Qld), M.A.(San Diego), Ph.D. (Indiana), F.A.C.E., 
Director, Gold Coast College of Advanced Education 

Dr P.H. Meade, B.Sc, B.Ed.{Qld), M.A.(Hons)fLa Trobe), Ph.D.(N.S.W.), M.A.C.E., 
Principal, Mount Gravatt Campus, Brisbane College of Advanced Education 

Dr R.P. Moon, B.A., M.Ed.(Syd.), Ph.D.{Minnesota), 

Director, Institute of Advanced Education, James Cook University of North 
Queensland 

Rev. Sister Patricia M. Nolan, B.A.(Qld), M.Ed.Admin.(N.E.), 
Principal, McAuley College 

Associate Professor M.E. Poole, B.A., B.Ed.(Qld), M.A.(N.E.), Ph.D. (La Trobe), 
M.A.Ps.S., 

Associate Professor in Education, Macquarie University 

Mr J.A. Taintcn, B.A., B.Ed.St.(Qld), M.Ed.Admin.(N.E.), 

Director of Planning and Special Programs, Department of Education, Queensland 

Miss A* Tanner, B.A., Dip.Ed.(Qld), A.Mus.A., 

Assistant Secretary, Board of Advanced Education 

Dr R.D. Traill, B.A., Dip.Ed.(Tas.), M.A., Ed.D.(Calif.), 

Acting Head, School of Education, Canberra College of Advanced Education 
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Research Committee 



Chairman 

Dr G.A.G. Jones, B.Sc, B.Ed.(Hons)(Qld), M.A.(San Diego), Ph.D.(Indiana), F.A.CE,, 

Director, Gold Coast College of Advanced Education (to April 1986) 

Mr J,A- Tainton, B.A., B.Ed.St.(Qld), M.Ed.Admin.(N.E.)/ 

Director of Planning and Special Programs, Department of Education, Queensland 

(from April 1986) 

Hembers 

Mr M.T.A. Byrne, B.A.(Carleton, Canada), B.Ed.(Queen*s, Canada), Dip.Sch.Couns.(Qld), 
Senior Education Officer, Research Services Branch, Department of Education, 
Queensland (on leave) 

Professor J. Elkins, B.Sc, B.Ed., Ph.D.(Qld), M.A.C.E., 

Professor of Special Education and Head, Schonell Educational Research Centre, 
University of Queensland 

Mr N.l-u Fry, B.A., B.Sc, B.Ed.(Melb.), M.Ed.Admin.(Qld), M.A.C.E., 
Executive Officer, Board of Teacher Education 

Dr E. Hobbs, B.Sc, B.Ed.(Qld), M.Ed.(Alberta), Ph.D.(Alberta), 

Senior Education Officer, Research Services Branch, Department of Education, 
Queensland (replacement for Mr H.T.A. Byrne) 

Mr A.R. Johnson, 

Principal, Rangeville State School, Toowoomba 

Rev. Sister Patricia M. Nolan, B.A.(Qld), M.Ed.Admin.(N.E.), 
Principal, McAuley College 

Dr D.A. Price, B.A., B.Ed.(Hons), M.Ed.(Qld), Ph.D.(Missouri), M.A.C.E., 

Senior Lecturer in Education and Campus Coordinator of Practice Teaching, 
Mount Gravatt Campus, Brisbane College of Advanced Education 

Mrs M. Rosser, B.Ed.(NBCAE), 

Part-time Lecturer, School of Teacher Education, Carseldine Campus, Brisbane 
College of Advanced Education 



Reflistrotlon Policy Coynmlttee 

Chairman 

Mr A.R. Johnson/ 

Principal/ Rangeville State School/ Toowoomba 

Members 

Mr GJ. Everett/ B.A./ M.Ed.(James Cook)/ 

Secretary/ Queensland Catholic Education Office 

Mr N.H. Fry/ B.A./ B.Sc./ B.Ed.(Melb.)/ M.Ed.Admin.(Qld)/ M.A.C.E./ 
Executive Officer/ Board of Teacher Education 

Mrs A.M. GoninoH/ 

Senior MistresS/ Keebra Park State High School/ Southport 

Mr W.N. Hird/ Cert.Teach.(Borough Rd/ London)/ Ad.Dip.Ed.(Cambridge)/ M.Ed.(Hull)/ 
Regional Inspector (TAFE), Brisbane-North Regional Office/ Department of Edu- 
cation/ Queensland 

Mr P.A. McGuire/ B.E./ B.Ed.St.(Qld)/ 

Teacher/ Mount Maria College/ Mitchelton 

Mr C.K. MeyerS/ B.App.Sc.(QIT)/ 

Subject Master in Mathematics/ State High School/ Corinda 

Mr R.L.B. Parry/ B.Ed./ M.Ed.St.(Qld)/ Grad.Dip.Spec.Ed.(MGCAE)/ 
Principal/ Newstead Special School 

Ms R.A. Perry/ Dip.Teach.(KTC)/ A.Mus.A./ B.Ed.St./ M.Ed.(Qld)/ 

Regional Preschool Officer/ Brisbane-North Regional Office/ Department of Edu- 
cation/ Queensland (from April 1986) 

Mr J.A. Tainton/ B.A./ B.Ed.St.(Qld)/ M.Ed.Admin.(N.E.)/ 

Director of Planning and Special Programs/ Department" of Education/ Queensland 

(to April 1966) 
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Admissions to the Register Committee 

Chairman 

Mrs A.M. Goninon/ 

Senior Mistress, Ksebro Park State High School/ Southport 

Hembers 

Mr J.K. Browning, M.A.(Oxon.)/ Dip.Ed.(Leeds), 

Deputy Principal, Our Lady of Mercy College, Mcckay 

Ms J.M. Cooper, B.Ed.St.(Qld), Dip.Sp.Ed.(James Cook), 
Remedial Teacher, Vincent State School, Townsville 

Mr D.E. Fuelling, B.Ed(BCAE), 
Teacher Inala State .School 

Mrs A.R. GreenhiU, B.Ed(KGCAE), 
Teacher, Bundamba State School 

Mr DJ. Hanly, A.T.C.L.(Speech), B.A., B.Ed.(Qld), 
Principal, Kelvin Grove State High School 

Mr A.L. Hefferan, B.Sc.(Qld), Grad.Dip.Mgmt(CIAE), A.R.A.C.I., 
Senior Technical Teacher, Rockhampton College of TAFE 

Rev. B.E. Maughan, B.A., Dip.Ed.(Qld), th.Dip.(A.C.T.)/ M.A.C.E., 
Assistant Master, The Southport School, Southport 

Mrs D.R. Reardon, Dip.Teach.(McAuley), B.Ed.(MGCAE), 

Project Officer, School-Level Evaluation, Queensland Catholic Education Office 



Appecls Committee 

Chairmn 

Mr R.L.B. Parry, B.Ed., M.Ed.St.(Qld), Grad.Dip.Spec.Ed.(MGCAE), 

Principal, Newstead Special School (from February 1986) 

Members 

Rev. C.L. Bullock, B;Sc.(Syd.), Dip.Ed.(N.E.), M.Sc.(Macq.), M.A.C.E., 

Principal, All Souls* and St Gabriel's School, Charters Towers (from April 1986) 

Mr N.H. Fry, B.A., B.Sc, B.Ed.(Melb.), M.Ed.Admin.(Qld), M.A.C.E., 
Executive Officer, Board of Teacher Education 

Miss M.J. Gibson, B.A.(Hull), Dip.Teach.(Mercer House), 

Subject Mistress, Brisbane Girls Grammar School (on secondment to Board of 
Secondary Studies) (from February 1986) 

Mr G.J. Jones, B.Sc, B.Ed.(Hons)(Qld), M.A. (San Diego), 

Principal, Kelvin Grove Campus, Brisbane College of Advanced Education 

(from October 1966) 

Mr B.N. Kleinschmidt, B.Sc, M.Ed.(Qld), F.A.C.E., 

Director of Studies, Anglican Church Grammar School, East Brisbane 

Mr R.B. Murphy, B.Ed.St.(Qld), M.Ed.(Washington), M.A.C.E., 
Remedial Teacher, Oakey State School 




Evifllish Longuoge Assessment Comtnitfee 

Chaijcman 

Mrs A.M. Gonlnori/ 

Senior Mistress, Keebra Park Stale High School, Southport (from Hay 1986) 

Members 

Ms E.V. Arrow, 

Coordinator of Adult Education, Migrant Education, Department of Education, 
Queensland (from Hay 1986) 

Mr G.J.W. Birch, B.A., Dip.Ed.(Qld), Litt.B.(K.E.), M.A.(Essex), 

Senior Lecturer, Department of Languages and Literature, Mount Gravatt Cam- 
pus, Brisbane College of Advanced Education 
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APPENDIX IV 



RECURRING CONCERNS IN MAJOR REPORTS ON TEACHER EDUCATION 



This oppendix presents in tobulor form on onolysis of o selection of mojor recent 
reports either on teocher educotion itself or on o topic which impinges directly on 
teocher educotion. 

A number of recurring concerns hove been identified in the following oreos: 

improvement of outcomes of schooling/ 
recruitment ond selection, 

concept of professionol development of teochers, 
pre-service teocher educotion, 
continuing professionol development, 
teocher educotors, 

reseorch ond development in teocher educotion institutions, 
reviews of teocher educotion programs, 
heightened voluing of teocher educotion. 

The reports selected for onolysis ore: 



Austrolion stote ond notionol enquiries into teocher educotion 1979-80 (oreos of 
ogreement os identified by Coulter ond Ingvorson, 1985 (see below)). 

Schools Commission. (1979) Issues in Teocher Educotion; o Discussion Poper. 
Conberro. 

Commonweolth Schools Commission. (1985) Quolity ond Equolity; Commonweolth 
Specific Purpose Progroms for Austrolion Schools. A Report by the Commonweolth 
Schools Commission on its Review of the Specific Purpose Progroms. Conberro. 

Quolity of Educotion Review Committee. (1985) Quolity of Educotion in Aus- 
trolio; Report of the Review Committee. AGPS, Conberro. 

Coulter, F. ond Ingvorson, L. (1985) Professionol Development ond the Improve- 
ment of Schooling: Roles ond Responsibilities, i Report to the Commonweolth 
Schools Commission. 

Commonweolth Tertiory Educotion Commission ond Commonweolth Schools Com- 
mission. (1986) Improving Teocher Educotion. Report of the Joint Review of 
Teocher Educotion. 

Commonweolth Tertiory Educotion Commission. (1986) Review of Efficiency ond 
Effectiveness In Higher Educotion. Report of the Committee of Enquiry. AGPS, 
Conberro. 

United Kingdom 

Deportment of Educotion ond Science. (1983) Teoching Quolity (Whoite Poper). 
Cmnd. 8836, HMSO, London. 

United Stotes 

Cornegie Forum on Educotion ond the Economy, Tosk Force on Teoching os o Pro- 
fession. (1985) Teochers for Our Children; The Cornegie Plon. Woshington, D.C. 

Notionol Commission for Excellence in Teocher Educotion. (1985) A Coll for 
Chonge in Teocher Educotion. 

Holmes Group. (1986) Tomorrow's Teochers; A Report of the Holmes Group. 
Eost Lonsing, Michigon. 



Austrolio 
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APPEhPIX IV 

REOJRfWG CONCERNS 1 MAJOR REPORTS ON TEACHER EDUCATION 



AUSTRAUAN OTATE AKD NXnOrOL 
ENQURC8 MTO TEACHER EDUCATION, 

(ar«M o( agrMmtnt M Idtoaoid by 
Cowitarandtng¥trton,1ie9) 



COtMONWEAUTH SCHOOLS COMMSSXW 
BSUCS H TEAOCn EDUCAnON, 1979 
PLUS 

QUALfTY AND EQUAUTY, 1965 



QUAUTYOFEOUCAnON 
tlAUSTFUUJA,19e5 



COUUER AKO MQVARSON, 1905: 
REVCW OF T>£ COMHONWEAUH 
fflOFESSlONAL OEVELOneiT PROGRAM 



CTEC/CSC1M4: 
MPROVMQ TEACHER EDUCATION 



1. UiPROVEMENT 
OF OUTCOMES 
OF SCHOOLING 



D«)«fld«oc: of quollty of tducotlon on 
•fftctlv* progrocnt of teocher dtvtlop- 
m«nt. 



N««d for grtoter oworcnett of effects of 
socio! ond technotoQlco) change on tx- 
pectcd roUs of teochers ond tchools. 

Need to confront the choJIenges of the 
technologieol future. 

Need fof emotion to equip people to 
cope with chonge. 

Neect In o mvltlculturol society; to en- 
honce the teochlng of English os o s*cond 
longvoge, of convnunlty longuoges ond of 
Interculturol perspectives. 



2. RECRUITMENT 
SELECTION 



Since the Issue of teocher supply hod been 
loroely resolved; qvolltottve |i$u«t In 
teocher educotlon were more Importont 
then questions of supply ond demond. 



Need foe Improved publicity obout 
teochlng os o coreer. 



CJos« link between quoltty education and 
professlonol development. 



Rising community expectotlons, rapidly 

changing technologlcol knowledge and 

chonges In the domestic economy demon- 

strote on urgent r>etd fort 

. on overoll Impro»>ment In student 
ed>cotlonol per formonce; 

• on Increose In the level of portlcl* 
potion In schooling; 

. more equitable outcomes from school- 
ing (for OlflSy for the dlsodvontoged^ 
foe mlnofitles, for those with 
dlsoblllties, for the Isoloted. 



Possible need to provide Incentives to 
ottroct sultoble people to the teochlng 
profession. 



Need to ottroct entrants from o brooder 
cross*sectlon of the community and need 
to remove borrlers to portlclpotlon by 
the physlcolly disabled. 



Need to ensure r*CTUlts come from o 
brood range of toclo-^conomle and 
ethnic groups. 

Need to cncoMoge recruitment of 
matureH>ge people. 



Dependence of Improved outcomes from 
schooling on well-educoted^ odoptlve 
and Innovotlve teochers. 



Need for the eArcotlon systenv In 
changing .economic context, to enhance 
the development of opproprlote otti* 
tudei, of skills and Ingenuity. 

Ne«d for schools to rolse students* 
O«nerol competencies: 

. ocqulring Information; 
. conveyli^ Informotlon; 
. petfocming loglcol processes; 
. undertoking tosks os on IndlvIduoJ; 
. undsrtoking tosks os o member of a 
group. 

Need foe teochers to Idtnt'fy, and feel 
confident ond con^tent In their teoch- 
lng of, ttud^t suff'tring educottonol 
dlsodvontoge. 



Need to rolse stotus and reputotlon of 
teochlng os o coreer; the comblnotlon 
of 0 poor public Imoge, constrolned 
opportunities for odvoncement ond 
oltemotlve avenues of employment likely 
to res ^r let the profession's copoclty to 
ottroct and retoln high colibre teochers. 



The quollty of education reflects the 
quollty and copoclty of the teochlng force 
to meet the changing needs of students. 



A major component of quollty educotlon Is the 
odequote supply of professloriolly competent 
teochers, ond therefore this Is critlcol to Improve 
e<bcatlonol outcomes for oil students. 



Need for ottentlon to en>crglng priority oreos • 
dlsodvontoged students; girls and moths and 
science; Aborislnol children In trodltlonol oreos. 



Possible odvontoges In offering more 
ploces to moture*oge people. 



Need for teocher educotlon Institutions to pursue 
octlvcly 0 policy of odmlsslon to both primory 
and seeondory pre-servlce progranu for people 
with relevont bockgrounds In TAPE, with con- 
siderotlon of odvcnced credit stoncfing. 
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CTEC: REVXW OF EmCtENCY 
ANO EFFECnVENESS M HCHER 
EDUCATION, 1969 



TEAC»NQQUAinY,1963 



The teocher force Is the major 
tingle determinant of the quollty 
of education. 



Becouse of demond projections, 
teochlng may r>eed to ocquire o 
signlflcontly higher shore of the 
nitlonol output of rww groduotes. 



Need for further octlon to pro- 
mote the recruitment of ocodeml* 
colly well-quollflcd people. 



Teochers' professlonolism should 
be encouroged by Improved 
policies for coreer development 
within schools ond locol 
outhorltles. 

The solory structure should be 
designed to offer relotlvely 
grcoter rewords to the best doss* 
room teochers os well os to en- 
couroge good teochers to seek 
wider responsibilities In senior 
posts. 

Need for recruits with brood ond 
diverse bockgrounds. 



US: 

CARNEQE FOAiinW EDUCATION 
AND THE ECONOMY. 1966: 
TEACHERS FOR OUR CHUREN 



Advancing technology ond the 
chonglng terms of intemotlonol 
trode meon thot America must now 
provide to oil stud^u o quoUty of 
educotlon reserved until now for o 
forfunote few. Improvements ore 
essential to prevent erosion In the 
Amerlcon stondord of living. 



US: 

NATIONAL COMWSaON FOR 
EXCEUENCE M TEACHER EDUCATION. 
1965: A CALl FOR CHANGE H 
TEACHER EDUCATION 



Mcjof octlon required becouse of 
pre<IIcted steep Increose In demond 
for teochers, on even steeper 
decline In the supply of tdkntcd 
college groduates willing to contlifii 
teocmng os o coreer, ond becouse 
of the need for more hi^jhly 
quollficd teochers. 



Need to ottroct lorc« numbers of 
people to teochlng wfio hove the 
Intellect and drive necessory to 
be successful In the professions. 

Therefore, need for policies that 
trcot teochers like professlonols. 
Need for h!(^ier poy, Incre^ed 
outonomy ond ditferentlotlon of 
the profession (leod teochers, 
teochers, odJwKt teochers, osslst* 
ont teochers) occomporUed bv 
certlficotlon of high level of 
competence. 



Need for recruitment of oble con- 
dldotes from minority ond low- 
Income bock^ounds. 



Need for o con>polgn to ottroct 
more oble condidotes Into the 
teochlng profession - Ameiico 
moving from o surplus to o thortoge 
of teochers. 



Need for fundonr>entol chonges In 
working conditions • solorles, 
odvoncement opportunities, work 
environments, stotus ond outonomy, 
W fhof fhtit CTS compatible with 
professlonol stotus. 



Need for speclol progroms to 
ottroct copoble minority con- 
didotes. 



US; 

HOIMES GROUP. 196C: 
TOMORROWS TEACHERS 



Attrocting hlgjh quality teochers b 
o key compone n t of educotlonol 
reform. 



Need for chonges In structure of 
schools to moke them compatible 
with the requirements of o new pr^ 
fesslon; ottrocted only If the rewords 
of teochlng and opportunities for pr^ 
f esslonol odvoncement ore convnen- 
surote with the heightened educotlon- 
ol requirements; hence the need for o 
differentiated structure (career pro- 
fesslonol teodier, professloncil 
teocher. Instructor). 



Ne2d to Increose signlflcontly th4 
nun>ber of minorities In teocher 
education progroms and for 
teocher educotlon students to 
reflect the notion's obllgoMon 
to 0 multicultural society. 
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2. RECRUITMENT, 
SELECTION 

Recruitment 
(eentd) 



Selection cclterlo 



3. CONCEPT OF 
PROFBSSIONAU 
DEVELOPMENT 
OF TEACHERS 



4. PRE-SERVICE 
TEACHER 
EDUCATION 
Lenflth ood 
structure of 
programs 



ERIC 



AUSTHA1JAI4 STATE AM) NATIONAL 
ENQUiRCS NTO TEACHER EDUCATION, 

(VMS o( agrMrnent ts U«fltfM by 
Coi^ and k)svarton, 



Llterocy ond numerocy 

High ocodcmlc stoodords, with the 
oppllcotlon of minimum entry stcxv 
dctds; however, need for flexible 
policies to permit representotlveness 
of the teoching work force. 



Des!robi:it/ of permitting deferred entr/ 
for school leovers so thot they might 
obtoin work experience. 



Teocher development Is o continuing 
process, beginning with pre«servlce 
teoiher education, continuing Into In- 
duction during the first yeots of teoching, 
ond then Into o period of ongoing pro- 
fessional development, 

F^e*servlc« troining Is Incomplete ond Is 
necessarily only o beginning of o coteer 
of self-motlvoted professlonol develop- 
n>ent. 

Recognition of Impossibility for pre- 
service teocher educotlon to cover oil 
the re<;ulred knowledge ond skills. 



A nwjorlty of the reports^ four years of 
pre-servlce troining Is deslroble for oil 
levels of teoching. Two enquiries still 
regorded three yeots as occeptoble (Vic, 
WA). 

Queenslond urged o different mc^I: 
either three years pre*service, then ex- 
perience, then equlvolent of o further 
yeor's study (3*x*1), or. In the cose of 
end-on diplomas, 4*x*1. 

Endorsenf>ent of o diversity of n^odeU, but 
recognition of the constroints of o one* 
yeor end*on program. 
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COMMONWEAmi SCHOOtJS COkflMSSXW 
ISSUES IN TEACHER EDUCATION. 1979 
PLUS 

QUAUTY AND EQUALITY. 1985 



Thorough mostery of bosic llterocy, 
numerocy ond oral skills. 

Need to foster self-selection rother 
thon oppllcotlon of more rigorous 
screening tests. 



Incentives mcy be r>ecessary for re- 
cruitment of teochers In subject oreo 
thortoges. 

Need for provision of differentlol re- 
>Yards end Incentives to rolse gencrol 
teocher quality. 

Problems ere noted (WA end VIc) 
In relotlvely low level of performance 
In tertiary odmlsslon scores of 
entrants to teocher educotion. 



Desirability of experience In schools 
prior to admission to teocher educotion. 



Continuous development of skills ond 
knowledge is widely occepted os fun- 
dcmentol to the teaching profession. 



A cose for some length of troining for 
primory ond secondory teochers. 

All teacher educotion students should 
hove o continuous period (e.g. six 
RMnths) before or during the progrom os 
teacher oldes. 



QUALITY OF EDUCATION 
flAUSTnAUA,1935 



COULTER AND WGVARSON, 19$S: 
REVEV/ OF THE COMMONWEALTH 
PROFESSIONAL DEVELOnyEHT PfKX>RAM 



Stote ond notlonol reviews: Impossi- 
bility of pre-servlce troining spcnning 
oil the knowledge ond skills which 
would be required by teochers In 
their professional coreers. 



Teocher quality may be enhanced by 
corefully structured progroms of teocher 
educotion, both pre-servlce ond In- 
service. 



The length of pre-servlce precludes 
speclolised study of mony of the Common- 
wcolth priority oreos which ore generolly 
optlonoi ot present. 

The minimum requirement Is four yeors 
(oil of which rteed not be tdcen pre- 
servlce). The end>on diplomo year Is un- 
reel 1st k. 



CTEC/CSC 1986: 
WPROVWO TEAOffR EDUCATION 



For primory teochers, deslroble for ot least one 
unit of mothemotlcs ord o science subject to 
Yeor 12 level (or bridging courses prior to or 
concurrent with teocher educotion). 



More nwture People, with o ronge of quoliflcctions 
skills wider thon these which mcy be ocqulred 
ot school should be odmitted to teocher edj- 
cot ion progroms. 



1 



Teachers need o considerable period of experience 
In teaching before they con fully ossimilote 
brooder issues ond respond to chonging 
cotionol priorities. 

Once estobtished in the workforce, teochers ere 
oble to use speclolised in-service ond post- 
experience progroms to supplement the bosIc 
krMwIedge ond understonding their pre*service 
preporotlon hos given them. 



Support for the existing potterns. Opposed to 
lengthening course for primory end eorly child- 
hood teochers since It is by no meons clear thot 
the educotlonol arguments In fovour of the Intro- 
duction of four-year troining for oil teachers 
ore sufficient to Justify the substwtiol additional 
cost. 

Suppo:t for the 3*e*1 model; teochers should com- 
plete the fourth year without ur>due deloy. There 
should be 'on examination of vorlous options for 
enobling the equlvolent of o fourth yeor of study 
to be undertcj<en by those who wish to pursue It. 

Institutions ore encouroged to propose other struc- 
tures for troining secondory teachers which would 
give extensive proctlcol teoching experience within 
the fromework of the equlvolent of a four-yeor 
oword. 

There should be on exomlnotlon of the possibility o 
four-yeor bochclor degree progroms to produce 
teochers for upper primery/Iower secondory 
closses. 

Need for Institutions ond stote outhorlties to 
exomtne critlcolly use of colendor yeor • (the 
troining yeor should be not less thon 38 weeks). 
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CTEC: REVKW OF EFHCCNCY 
AND EFFECTIVENESS W WGHER 
EDUCATION, 198« 



TEACK»G QUALnY,1983 



Selection should Improve ond oil 
Institutions should review their 
procedures for ossessing the 
Intellectual ond personal quoll- 
ties of condldates ond their 
professional potentlol; oil 
condidotes should be Interviewed. 

Requisite: minlntum O level 
Grode C or CSE Grode 1 In 
Enclish ond mothemotlcs or 
equlvolent standards of 
llterocy end nunxrocy. 



Deslroblllty of breoUng the school 
cycle, with seme experience In 
InJustry or commerce prior to 
teocher educotion. 

High deslroblllty of entronts 
ocqulring ttochlng experience 
prior to teocher education. 



There is no mojor profession to 
which 0 new entront, however 
thorough his Inltlol troining, con 
be expected Invnediotely to moke 
o full contribution. 

Teochers In their first teoching 
posts should be released pott* 
tln>e ond should pottlclpote In o 
systemotic progrom of Ind^tlon. 

All teochers need from ilmc to 
time to ovoti themselves of 
In-service troining. 



Government hod odopted the target 
of on oll-groduate teoching pro- 
fession. 

Need to strengthen subject exper- 
tise I" secondary teaching; in 
generol this points to the PGCE 
route. Need to retoin B.Ed, 
courses for troining In subjects 
v^re the opportunities ore 
limited for o first degree route to 
PGCE ond for oreos of shortoge 
(mothemotlcs). 

Need to lengthen PGCE courses to 
0 minimum of 26 weeks. 



Two brood purposes for continuing 
stoff development progroms: 
porochlol ond unlversol; the uni- 
versal function Is keeping up in 
one's field ond with research ond 
new proctice In teaching ond 
learning generolly. 



US: 

CARNEGIE FORUM ON EDUCATXW 
ANDT)eEC0N0UY.19$«: 
TEACHERS FOR OUR CHUREN 



Completion of o sound under- 
groduate educotion before 
odmisdon to teocher educotion. 



Two brood purposes for continuing 
stoff development progroms; 
porochlol and universal; the uni- 
\ersd function U keeping up In 
one's field ond with research ond 
new proctice In teaching ond 
learning generolly. 



Different lot ed troining for differ- 
entloted workforce structure. 

Four yeots ore Insutficlent to 
nv3;ter the subjects to be tm'^t 
Vid to ocquire the skills to teach 
them. 

Abolish undergroduote teocher edu' 
cotiorv with professional educotion 
conducted solely In groduote 
colleges. 

Four-year liberol otts degree plus 
two yeots* teocher educotion 
(Moster of Arts In Teaching). The 
structure of the two yeors: 
o ^Utnmer session (professional 
courses), followed by o nlne-»nonth 
Internship In severol schools, o 
summer session (professlonol 
courses), followed by o nine-month 
residency In o school with sub- 
stontlol responsibility, supervised 
by o master teocher ond perhaps 
undertoking oddltlorol groduote 



For leod teochers: o Ooctorote 
of Arts In Teoching. 



NJ^TIONAL COWGSSJON FOR 
EXCELLENCE M TCACHER EDUCATION, 
1 9&5: A CAa FOf) CHANGE M 
TEACHER EDUCATX)N 



. Admission should be bosed on 
rigorous occdemic ond per- 
fornrwKe criterlo - demon- 
strotlon of obove-overoge 
colleglote-level scholorship, 
good criticol thiriclng skills ond 
competence In convnunlcotlon 
skills. 



Teocher educotion Is not o single, 
tln^e-bound octlvlty, but o con- 
tinuing process of coteer develop- 
n>ent. 



Teocher educotion Is not o single 
tiffte-bound octlvlty, but o con- 
tinuing process of coreer develop- 
nf>ent. 



Extended length of troining, the 
educotlonol needs of teochers should 
determine the length of progroms. 
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HOOtES GROUP. 193«: 
TO«OfWOVrS TEACHERS 



Condidotes to be required to 
denK>nstrote proficiency In orol 
ond written forms of communl- 
cotlon. 

Completion of undergroduote 
educotion before odmlsslon to 
teocher educotion. 

Com^'dotes to possess superior 
intellectuol tolent ond to oppeor 
cop^le of exerting educotlonol 
leodership; students In the 
lowest quortile of the college 
populotlon notlonolly to be 
denied odmlsslon Into teacher 
educotion progroms for coteer 
professionals. 



The Improvenrtent ond professlonol- 
isotton of teoching depe./Is ultl- 
motety upon providing teochers with 
opportunities to contribute to the 
developnnent of knowledge in their 
professlorv to form colleglol relotlon- 
ships beyCMx! their Immedlote wocklf^ 
environment, ond to grow Intellec- 
tually OS they nnoture professionally. 
The Inrtprovenient of teacher edo» 
cot ion depends on the continuing 
development of systemotic knowledge 
ond reflective proctice. 



Ptioie out undergroduote teacher 
educotion. 




4.-.PRE-SERVICE 
TEACHER 
EDUCATION 
Ltngth ond 
itrvctura of 
progrom* (centd) 



Conttnt ond 
gooU 



SybJect motrer 
itudlts 



AJJSmiWM STXrS AND lunofw. 
ENQURCS WTO TEACHER EnXATXM. 

(anM of agrMcmnt M hStROfiad by 
CouOtr and insvinoni 1 t(K9 



Nt«d fof pc«>strvic« csurm to b* moco 
r«»pofttIv« to chongM In school svstem* 
ond to »odd ond tachnoIocJcol charts 
which Implngo on school cvrtlcuki, school 
ecfioftlsotSon ond tho roJ« of tho ttoch*r. 

N*ed for recognition of tmpUeotlom of 
Avstrollq, o multlcultutol society. 



NfTE recommended o core of studies ond 
J««iUng experiences for oil pre<totvIctt 
progrom s: 

»U)ject (fiscIfUnes ond other dimemlom 
of knowlc^, M)def standing ond ex- 
perience; 

the orgonhotlon of leomlng: currU 
culum design ond teoching methodology; 
homon growth ond development; 

theory of cdueot Ion: Interdlsclpllnory, 
Integroted ond related to the proctlce 
of teoching ond learning; 

studies In contemporory culture: Avs- 
trolicn society In Its notlonol ond Inter- 
nctlonol settings, socio! trends, 
economics, politics. Ideologies ond 
volues; 

nr)ethods of Inquiry ond reteorch; 

proctlcol experience! In dossrooms ond 
other community ond work environ- 
ments. 

Need for oU teocher educotlon students 
to hove ocodemic trdnlng (os distinct 
from their pedogoglcd Hudi^i) In ot 
leost one of the disciplines. 

Nt6 for dl teocher educotlon students to 
ottoln oeceptoble levels of llterocy ond 
numerocy. 



ISSUES W TEAaSt raUCAnON, 197d 

Plus 

QUAUTYMfOEQiMUTY. 1885 



Problems In specialised trolning re en- 
octing "generollsed* teocher role In lovrer 
secondary schools. 



Need to encourogo trolning Institutions to 
provide flexible trolning courses to t^e 
occount of experiences end oge of 
recruits. 



Three objectives: 

(o) extend the generol educotlon of the 
students • not only the ocqulsltlon of 
o wide range of theoretlcol ond 
proctlcol icnowledge In many disci* 
pllnes but olso the opportunity to 
exflor* ond ocquire volues ond atti- 
tudes which will serve both the 
Individual ond the society; 

(b) opportunity to goln skills In deoling 
with people end the teoching tech- 
niques necessory for professlono! 
proctlce; 

(c) develop within the Indlvlduol o cleor 
set of professlono! gools ond the 
motlvotlon to seek their attainment. 



QUAUTY OF EDUCATION 
MAU8T7UUA,1M3 



If teochers were trolned to teoeh ot 
both primary and secondary levels, 
this would provide o higher degree of 
flexlWIity to cope with chonges In the 
distribution of enrolments. 



Pre-tervlc* teacher edueotlm con un- 
doubtedly be Improved. 



Pre-servlce teacher educotlon con un- 
doubtedly be Improved ond CTEC rhould 
give octlve leodershlp forthwith towords 
that end. 



COUUER AND MQWtSON. 1BS5: 
fCVEW OF T>e COMUONWEAUH 
FnORSSIONAL DEVELOPHB^ PflOSRAM 



Recent expansion In demonds, with pro- 
fesslonol teocher educotlon now ej^ected 
to be provided In o ronge of new creos. 



Little detoUed onolysls In Stote ond 
notlonol reports of Implleotlons for 
teocher development of oreos which hove 
new emerged os priority oreos of the 
Comnrwnweolth ond most Stote/Terrltory 
systems. 

to oddress new hivi os themes 
within existing courses rother then through 
o proUferotlon of new courses. 



CTEC/CSCIWC: 
ftVROVMQ TEACHER EDUCATION 



Worts NTTE stotement of gools ord core content, 
ond recommends o review of pro-service teocher 
educotlon along the lines of the CTEC mo)or 
discipline ossessments In tertiary edition to 
assess the extent to which Institutions hove 
responded to the emergence of changing 
priorities In primcry ond secondory edition. 



CTEC: REVCW OF EFTXaENCY 
AND BTECTTVENES3 M K9QHER 
EDUCATION, 1M8 



ERIC 
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UK: 

TEACKNQQUAUTY.IOSS 



Depth ond rigour of Inltlol trolning 
nxwt be wholly conwnensurote with 
the stondords which obtoln gener 
oily In British higher educotlon. 



Throughout primory educotloiv the 
collective expertise of the teochers 
In o pottlculor school must reflect 
oil the mojor ospects of the curri* 
culum to be to^t. All primary 
teochers should be equipped to take 
o portlculor responsibility for one 
aspect of the curriculum, to oct os 
consultonts to their colleogues on 
that ospect end, v<here opproprlote, 
to teoch It to closses other thon 
their own. 

For oil teochers, ot least two full 
yeors* Murse time devoted to 
subject studies ot o level oppro- 
prlote to higher educotlon 
(primory: o wide oreo of the 
curriculum might constitute the 
student's speclollsotlon ond the 
content should Include the oppll- 
cotlon of the S4^}ects involved to 
the leorning of young ehlldreiv 
secondory: one or two subjects of 
the secondory curriculum). 



US: 

CARNEOE PORUU ON EDUCATX)N 
AND THE ECONOUY. 1886: 
TEACHERS FOR OUR CHKDREN 



The need for o first-rote profes- 
sionol educotlory If expertise Is 
the hollmork of professlonolismf 
there nurst be on opportunity to 
ocquire the necessory expertise. 



Equol In Importance to thh subjects 
studied Is the kind of knowledge 
students hove obout tho»d s^jcts. 
Ptoip^'y^ teachers must not 
only know what Is held to be true 
In o given domain of knowleldj^, 
but why It Is worth knowing, how 
It fits together with other pro- 
positions to form o whole struc- 
ture of knowledge In o f leld^ md 
how generol propositions con 
applied to pcnrtlculor problems. 
Thot Is, they need o sound concep- 
tual grotp of the flel<j^ on under- 
stondlng of chorocterlstic modes 
of enquiry ond skills both In from- 
Ing problems ond In opplying the 
knowledge golned to the solution 
of problems. 

Need for this sort of mastery holds 
even more for prospective elemen- 
tory thon for secondary teochers. 

Need olso for effective teoching 
techniques, thot li, those oppro- 
prlote to teoching pottlculor 
concepts In Indlvldral fields. 
Important for prospective teochers, 
becouse they will model their own 
teoching L )hovlour on that of their 
college professors. 



US: 

NATIONAL COMWS^ FOR 
EXCaiENCE M TEACHER EDUCATION. 
IMS: A CAU FOR CHAMQE M 
TEACHER EDUCATION 



Eoch teacher education program 
should be on exocting, Intellectuolly 
choIlenQlng Integrotlon of tiberol 
studies, subject speclollsotlon from 
which school currlculo ore drowrv 
ond content ond skills of profes- 
sional education. 



The ocodemic speclollsotlon for 
secondory school teochers should be 
In the fleld(s) to be tought. 

Every elementory teocher should 
hove en extended llberol orts pro- 
gram In the content areas of the 
elementory school, os well os 
speclollsotlon In child development 
with portlculor emphases on 
languoge ond thinking. 



Pope 3 



US: 

HOLfcES GROUP. 1888: 
TWaORROW^ TEACHERS 



Mojoi In on ocodemic subject • 
would Increose understonding ond 
oppreclotion for subject matter 
depth ond mostery. 

For elementary teochers, %tv&f In 
multiple oreos of concentrotlon 
(eoch equlvolent to o minor) In 
the subject fields for which 
teochers ossume generol teoching 
outhorlty ond responsibility. 

For secondary teochers, significant 
ljro<^te itttdy In their teoching 
I'leld ond oreo concentrotions In 
oil other s(^jects they would 
teoch. 
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AUSTRAUAN STATE AND NATIONAL 
ENQUtRlES ffrO TEACHER EDUCAI10K. 

{iTMs o( «grMfmnt at Idintmd by 
CouKtrvxIlngvarson, IMS) 



COUMOfWEAlJH S(>KXXS COMMISSION 
ISSUES M TEACHER EDUCATION. 1979 
PLUS 

QUAUTY AND EQUAUTY, 1 085 



QUALITY OF EDUCATION 
M AUSTRALIA, 1985 



COUOER AND INOVARSON, 1985: 
REVCW OF THE C0MM0NWEA17H 
PR0FESSX>NAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 



CTEC/CSC.1988: 
MPROVMQ TEACHER EDUCATION 



CTEC: REVIEW OF EFFICENCY 
AND EFFECTIVENESS IN HiOKER 
EDUCATION, 1088 



4. PRE- SERVICE 

TEACHER 

EDUCATION 

GeneroMlberol 
educotlon 



Profettloool 
ttudiet 



Proctlcum/ 
cllnlcol studies 



S«e obove. 



S«e above. 



Severol report* queried the pIoc« of 
tKeoreticot studies In pre'servlce, pre* 
ferrtng to »«« them os port of In-service 
development. 

Need for content of courses to be rele* 
vont to the octuol tosk of teoching. 

Need for greoter enrtphosls on specific 
ospects of professlonol educotlon. 

Need for osslstonce to teocher educotlon 
students to work effectively with 
parents ond the wider convnunlty. 



Concern thot the practtcynrt wos not 
ochleving Its full potentio!. Need for 
more en^phosls on qvollty of proctlcum 
rother than just Its length. Problemotic 
ospects where Improvements were needed: 

. clorit/ re goals of proctlcum and their 
relotlonship to the totol course; 

Involvement In plonning and ImplenfKnto- 
tlon by schools and supervising teoehers; 

. supervision by corefully selected and 
well'trolned proctltloners; 

the number of schools Involved; 

opportunities for exchonge between 
stoff In the schools and the trolning 
Institutions; 



Objective (b) 

Opportunity to goln skills in deolino >'.ith 
people ond the teoching te;.nniques 
necessory for professlorxil proctlce. 

Need to design progroms so thot primory 
ond lower secondory level teoehers por- 
ticulorly ore better equipped to corry 
out generol teoching tosks with the full 
ronge of children and ore oble ond pre- 
pored to occept responsibility for en- 
suring the basic competence of oil their 
chorges In fundonrKntol skill oreos. 



For many teoehers, Inltlol trolning does 
not Include detolled ottentlon to the 
woys in which students teorn to reod/ 
write, converse ond colculote; mony 
do not hove the ronge of skills necessory 
to osslst students experiencing difficulty 
In reodlng. 



minimum occeptoble length; 
breodth of field experience; 



poymcnt of supervisors {olternotlve 
forms of poynf>ent recomn^ended); sonf>e 
iow supervision os port of the pro- 
fessional role of teoehers for which 
no speclol poyntent should be mode. 



Need for regulor contoct between system 
odmlnlstrotors, proctlsing teoehers ond 
stoff of trolning Ins^Uutions ond exchonge 
of stoff. 

Most pre-service courses hove yet to solve 
the problem of broadening the life ex- 
periences of the young recruit. 

Poynr>ent of supervisors should be reviewed, 
the teoching profession hos o responsi- 
bility OS 0 professlonol group for the 
development of Its own nwmbers. 
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Pre-servlce progroms should be directed to Inv 
proving the preporotlon of teoehers In such □ way 
OS to enhonce their competence during their first 
yeors In the workforce ond especlolly In those 
oreos which prepare them to nr>eet the needs of 
students with diverse bockgrovnds ond differing 
levels of ochlevement. 



Need for on exomlnotlon of the roles ond res> 
p^nslbllltles of trolning Institutions, the teoching 
profession, enr>ployers ond schools In relotlon to 
the procticol teoching components of pre>service 
teocher educotlon courses, with o view to seeking 
improved orrongenwnts. 



Conslderotion should be given to payment to 
schools rother thon Indivlduol teoehers. Steps 
should be token to ensufe the funds ore spent In 
the most beneflclol woy. 

212. 



UK; 

TEACHMQ QUAUTY,1983 



For oil teacher educotlon students, 
odequote attention to teoching 
nrtethod In thechosen main sub- 
jects, differentioted by oge of 
Intended pupils. 

For oil prin>orv teocher educotlon 
students, o sufficient and sub- 
stontlol elenr>ent concerned with 
longvoge and n>athen>atlcs develop, 
ment (100 hours on eoch). 

For oil teoehers, ottentlon to pro* 
nnoting the ieorning of the diversity 
of pupils ond to r>on-clossroom 
ospects of the teocher's role. 



For oil teocher educotlon students, 
studies closely linked with procticol 
experience In school, ond involving 
the octlve porticipotlon of ex* 
perlenced proctlsing school 
teoehers. 

The length of this proctlce teoch* 
Ing should be 15 weeks in PGCE ond 
three^yeor B.Ed. ond 20 weeks In 
the four-yeor B.Ed. 



CARNEGIE FORUM ON EDUCATION 
AND THE ECONOMY, 1988: 
TEACHERS FOR OUR CK&DREN 



A rigorous curriculum In under' 
groduote llberol oits thot embroced 
o common core of history, gavern- 
ment, science, literoture and the 
octs. That core should provide the 
substontive content within which 
students develop the essentlol 
skills of oomprehensiorv computo- 
tiorv wtlting, speaking ond cleor 
thinking. |t should connect college 
students to our history ond culture 
and develop in them the knowledge 
and values for o democrocy. It 
should enobit them to know enough 
obout both the theory and oppli- 
cotlons of science ond technology 
so that they ^on educote others to 
feel ot home \it o world In which 
technologlcol odvonce is omongst 
the strongest forces driving »oeiol 
and economic change. It should 
develop oesthetic sensibilities and 
creotive Impulses not only becouse 
they ore essentid to the hunran 
spirit but becouse these college 
groduates will bo coiled upon to 
impart these quolitles to their own 
students, to whom they will be 
In^rtont os members of o work* 
force thot will be colled on in. 
creoslngly for Its creotivity and 
its invent iveress. 

Need for reol mostery of whot 
severol decades of research on 
educotlon have reveoled ^>out 
effective teoching. 

Primary purpose of groduote pro- 
gron: to prepare the condldote to 
toke maximum odvontoge in the 
clossroom of the research on 
teoching and the occumulared 
croft knowledge of exceptlonol 
teoehers, to develop their own 
skills ot Instruction ond clossroom 
monogenr^ent, to develop both the 
hobit ond tite skills for reflecting 
on their own practice of teoching 
ond to loy o strong base for con- 
tinuing professlonol developnoent. 



Grounds for considering two par- 
ticulor of>ptoach*i: 

. 0 clinlcol Instruction mode 
(chorocterlsed by close inter* 
oction between fornx)l instruc- 
tion In teoching, octuol teoching 
experience ond o form of cooch- 
ii>9 thot encouroges reflection 
on teoching proctlce); 

. the cose meth.-xi (using teoching 
"coses" which lllustrote closslc 
problems the teocher will foce^ 



All teocher educotlon students 
should continue to meet ot leost os 
extensive generol or llberol educo* 
tlon requirenxnts os other college 
or unvlerslty students. 

Liberol educotlon should be o co« 
hesive, plonned progrom, not nr>ertly 
on occumulotlon of courses scotterec 
across o rwmber of deportments. To 
be Included: 

. sociology, anthropology, psych* 
ology (to foster on appreciotlon 
of different cultures ond heri* 
toges) 

. literoture, history, longuoge ond 
the orts (to understond the con- 
text of thelt world, and to 
volue profoundly learning, Ideos 
and ortlstic expression). 



NATIONAL C0MM6SI0N FOR 
EXCELLENCE M TEACtCR EDUCATION, 
1 985: A CALL FOR CHANGE m 
TEACHER EDUCATION 



Need for o strong background In pro* 
fessionol educotlon • systenvitic 
study and opplicotion of pedogogy. 

Need for systen>atic Instruction in 
}h« orgonised reseorch and 
experience-based information about 
teoching ond how to use the know* 
ledge generoted through reseorch. 

Need to understond the conceptuol 
relotlonthlps of the Ideos ond foets 
they leorn In odvonced ocodemlc 
courses In college to those thot ore 
opproprlote to teoch in elementory, 
middle and high schools. 



Neer* 'or extensive experience 
teoc> Ing i.* reol ond simuloted cir- 
cumst>nces ond to hove this teoch 
Ing on^lysed ond criticised in 
occordcnce with educotlonol science 
and ped<>gogIcol Informotion thot is 
tought In their college or university 
dosses. 

Need for coherent integrotion of 
formol Instruction ond field work. 



Poge4 



HOLMES GROUP, 1986: 
TOMORROWS TEACHERS 



Need to recognise the centrol 
Importance of o strong liberol ortS' 
educotlon. Of oil protesslam, 
teoching should be grounded on o 
strong core of knowledge becouse 
teoching ]s obnut the development 
ond transmission of knowledge. 

Three major components In 
generoMlberol Atudy ore recom* 
nr>ended: 

. studies of b<»Ic cultural know* 
Itdge (culturol llterocy); 

. knowledge rtgording knowledge 
itself; 

. knowledge obout people. 

Need for chonges In present 
liberol orts programs. 



Need for o thorough reossessment 
of the pedogoglcol curriculum and 
the developnr>ent of o strong, co- 
herent progrom of professlonol 
educotlon. 

Need for on ethos of enquiry to 
pernr>eote teocher educotlon pro- 
groms. 

Need for the creotion of signifi- 
cant opportunities for teocher 
educotlon students to develop 
colleglol ond professlonol norms. 



Clintcol experience presents some 
of the n>ost serious problems vlth 
existing teocher educotlon. The 
cUnicol component of teocher e<k)- 
cotlon must be Integroted more 
systen^ticoily with reseorch on 
professlonol proctlce, with the 
reconstruction of the pedogoglcol 
curriculum, ond with the develop- 
ment of the professic i. 

There should be cllnlcol experience 
In 0 number of settings, focused 
on the systenuitle development of 
practice. 

Keed for Professlonol Development 
Schools if prospective and proctlsing 
professlonols ore to experience 
excellence In teoching ond schooling 
Integrol ports of the university's 
"Ieorning comntunlty" In teocher 
educotlon. 
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AUSTRAIMN STATE A}iQ NATIONAL 
O^OWRIES WTO TEACHER EDUCATION, 
197 WO 

(artss of •giwntnt M kJwtlfW try 
Coon»f »nd lr)jv«on, 1 M5) 



COMMONWEAUH SCHOOLS COMMtSSJON 
ISSUES IN TEACHER EDUCATION, 1970 
PLUS 

OUAUTY AND EQUAUTY, 1985 



OUAUTY OF EDUCATION 
M AUSTRALIA, loes 



COUUER AND tNQVARSON, 198$: 
REVCW OF THE COMMONWEAUH 
PROFESSIONAL OeVELOPiyKKT PROGRAM 



CTEC/CSC, 198$: 
WPROVWQ TEACHER EDUCATION 



CTEC: REVIEW OF EFFICCNCY 
AND EFFECTTVEN^ IN HIGHER 
EDUCATION, 1988 



4. PRE- SERVICE 

TEACHER 

EDUCATION 

Induction 



5. !N»SERVICE 
CONTINUING 
PROFESSIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

(Link with 3. obovei 
Concept of the 
Prof«iiIonal 
Dovelopment of 
Teochers) 



Reiponilblllt/ 



Votfety of fotmi 
ond goois 



Adequotc Muctlon mondoloty for con- 
tinued ptofciilcool growth. 

Need for a corefylly plonned Induction 
ond for ipeclol lupport from on 
experienced colleogve. 

ThU phoie jcen os criilcolly under- 
voivcd in contemporory proctlce In 
moking new qppolntments. 



Need for recognition of Importonce of 
the in-service phose. 



Retponstblllty for providing In-wvlce 
opportunities: employing outhorltles (In 
cooperotlon with the profession); res- 
ponsibility for participation: th« 
teochers. 

Need for clorlflcotlon of expectotlons 
ond definition of responsibilities ond 
oreos of need. 



Recognition of the existence of ond need 
for 0 vorlety of forms: formol oword, 
non*oword In- service, ond schooNbosed 
ln*servlce. 



The 1985 recommcndoflons of the Com- 
mission ploce on emphosis on the pro- 
fesslonol development of teochers os o 
mo)or contribution to o qvollty educotlon 
for oil children. H recommended thot oil 
s(;eclflc purpose progroms should Include 
lofesslonol deveIopnr)ent os o major 
-ctlvlty In support of the objectives set 
out for eoch progrom. 



Need for In-icrvlce ihot will Involve the 
portlclponts in plonnlng of in-iervlce. 



Need to ensure boloncc between services 
provided fo o.slst (ndlvlduoi teochers ond 
the In-service educotlon needs of school 
systems ond schools. 



In-iervlce should be o high priority for 
Commonweolth progroms; such o 
priority Is |n controst to the severe 
reduction In the scole of the Common- 
weolth's contribution to professional 
development tince \m. In-service 
should be directed to o vorlety of 
gools. 



Need for bolonce between needs of 
Indlvlduoi teochers ond those of fhe 
whole school. 

Need for In-service to pron^te re- 
vltollsotlon of 0 stotic leoching force 
with limited promotional oppor- 
tunity. 



Rofher thon being seen os Integrol to 
planning for educotlon chonge, teocher 
development hos sometlnxs been seen os 
on odjunct to U. 

Need, In plonnlng of progroms In Common- 
weolth priority oreos for o detolltd 
onolysis of the skills which teochers will 
requite to Implement the progroms, to- 
gether with guidelines for effective In- 
service educotlon ond for on Identlflcotlon 
of the teocher developnncnt sirotegles 
which might be used. 

Need for teocher development In eoch 
priority oreo; mony molnstreom teochers 
hove scorcely been touched signlflcontly 
by mony of the priority oreos. 



In-service should be a high priority In oil specific 
purpose progroms. 

Nfed for the Professlonol Development Progtom 
(CSC) Is greoter now thon It wos ten yeors ogo. 

Need for the prorr<otlon of more effective proc- 
llces In in*servlce educotlorv' nHKh ln*servlce 
octlvlty reloted to portlculor curriculum chonges 
Is superflclol ond Inodequote. 

Endorses the opprooch to Intensive ln*servlce 
d*vt!?oped In the ELIC project, partlculorly when 
reocher IroInIng institutions ore Involved. 



I 



Need for employer support (encourogement of 
teochers to portlclpote ond willingness to moke 
sultoble repIocen>ent orrongenvenls. 



213. 
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Po9e 3 



TEACKINQ QUAlJTY,i983 



CARNEGIE FORUM W EDUCATION 

ANOTHE ECONOMY, 1988: 
TEACHERS FOR OUR CWILREN 



SSi 

NATIONAL COWWSSK>N FOR 
EXCELLENCE W TEACHER EDUCATION, 
1 985; A CAa FOR CHWWE W 
TEACHER EDUCATION 



HOUitES GROUP, 1988: 
TOMORROWrS TEACHERS 



Beginning teochers need, ond should 
be releosed port-tline, to profit 
from 0 systematic progrom of pro- 
fesslonol inltlotlon ond guldonce, 
ond further study where necessory. 
They should hove reduced teoching 
loods ond receive other oppro- 
prlote support. 



Need for In*servlce trolning to be 
given priority. 

Need for Increose In proportion of 
teocher time devoted to In- 
service. 

Need for In-service problems to be 
monoged within the resources 
ovolloble for educotlon ond In o 
nrwnner which preserves ond fosters 
professionalism ond commitment 
on>of>g teochers, protects the 
currlculor opportunities of pupils 
ond nr>oIntoIns o sound bose for 
future development. 

Need for o closer ond cleorer" 
relotlonship between trolning 
(Including In. service trolning), 
experience ond qvoliflcotlons on 
the one hond ond deployment - 
Including promotion - on the other, 
importonce of In-service trolning 
for senior stoff In schools. 

LEAs, OS employers of most 
teochers, must beor the primory 
responsibility for providing i^n- 
service trolning. Including school- 
bosed trolning. Steps ore being 
token In I983-&4 to Introduce o 
scheme of centrol government 
gronts intended both to Increose 
the totol onrtount of In*servlce 
trolning ond olso to coneenttote 
part of thot trolning on certoln kty 
oreos. These gronts will provide 
for the releose of over 3,000 
teochers on courses of vorying 
ien^^hs. 

Funds hove olso been eormatked 
within the Deportment's reglonol 
course progrom for the provision 
of relevont courses ond the 
Government will fund from I?83<a4 
0 notlonol project to support 
^roprlote trolning courses ond 
octlvltles. 



Note, OS obove Internship cni 
residency require nxnts. 



New teochers should complete on 
Induction period or Internship of ot 
leest one yeot's durotlon. 



Need for In-service to serve two 
brood purposes: porochlol (octlvl- 
tles thot relote to purely locci 
purposes) vnd universal (keeping up 
In one's field ond with reseorch ond 
new proctlces In teoching ond 
leorning generolly). 



Need for teochers to be provided 
professional dev^ -^ment octlvltles 
ond Incentives s>. Hot they con 
consistently improve their per- 
fornyyice. 

Need for stoff development pro- 

?[foms to be bosed on reseorch 
Iidlngs on effective development 
pfoctlces. 



P'ovls^on of in-service opportuni- 
ties is the shored responsibility of 
!Se entire educotionol community - 
schoci dIstrlcU higher educotio<v 
orofesslonol crgonlsotlons ond the 
si?'es. 

Need for stote boords of educotlon 
to set OS their top priority the 

.Jprovemert of the professlonol 
development of teochers. 



During the Induction yeor, new 
teochers should con^Iete success- 
fully 0 hoIf-tIn>e teoching Intern- 
ship ond concomltontly continue 
their ocodemic study. 

Supervised by cllnfcol focuUy, 
Interns teoch children holf of their 
time, ond paitlclpote In teoching 
clinics, engoge In octlon reseorch 
ond study curriculum. The Inttnt 
Is to prepare teochers who con 
leorn from teoching^ not merely 
survive It. 

Proposed Professional Development 
Schools (see Section 4. obove) 
would provide on opproprlote 
environment. 
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5. IM.$ERV1CE 

CONTINUING 

PROFESSIONAL 

DEVELOPMENT 

Ttoch«r «ducotIon 
ln»tltuliem 



School*bo»cd 



Portlclpotlon 



AUSTRAUAN STATE AND NXnONAL 
OraUHES Vm) TEACHER EDUCATION, 
1dT»-«) 

(ariM o( »or««cmnt MldtntXWd t>y 

CouRmt md Insvanoo* IMS) 



Fofmol owofd: on Iniuffldtfit fong* of 
«p«cJoIUt covTMt ovolloble. Nt«d foe 
tcrtiot)r Irutllutlom to Q\y mor« 
Qttentlon to I<fcntIfylno «eo» of pro- 
fottlono] need In •cnools. 

N^d for tcrtlory Initltutlom to off«r 
mor« • lOOooword thort covtm* (with 
ottentlon to funding Impilcotloni). 



COUMONWEAUH SCHOOLS COMUBStON 
ISSUES M TEACHER EDUCADON, 1BT8 
PLUS 

QUAUnr AHO EQUALITY, 19S5 



Continuing nc«d to provldt opportunitlo 
for ttoch«rt to vps^odc their AllU end 
for lomt to goln oddltloncsl qvollflcotlont 
In iptcIolUt flcld». 

N««d to IncreoM oec«»». 

N««<l for CAEs to giv* grcoter emphotU 
to the pcovUIon of iSort«r covtmi 
dt>lgn*d tp«cIfIcolt)r to mt«t th« pcoc* 
ticol do)Mo<4ioy In-MrvIc* ne«d> of 
teochcr»« 

N*«d to develop covr>e> bo»cd on proc» 
ticol reteorch by teochert In their own 
clo»irooms« 



School 4>Qied i ttrongljr tvpportcd. Pro* 
ie»lonoi development Uwld be rioseljr 
related to the cievclopmentf Implement* 
otion onu evolution of Khool cvrrlcvlum^ 
con>equ«n1l]r on etKntlol »l*p towordi 
effectlvo lr>.»«rvlce educotlon U the 
formglotlon of tchoel itoff development 
policy. 



Noo^owordi 0 genero) lock of coherence; 
nce<^ to ottoln gftotcr coherence. 



No firm doto on portlctpotlon rote», bvt 
0 generol feeling ihot the nv»T4>er» 
underloklng Ir>.Mrvlce 'ihoct couriet 
were fewtr than deilred. 

Concern oboot the high replocement 
co>t> for leocheri In tn*Mrvlce dvning 
ichool houri end recommendation! olmed 
ot diminishing Ihete co»ti« 
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Need for nwre reiovrcei to be directed 

roword» lcoder»hIp development 
octIvltIe» for prlnclpoU. 

Need for convnmltjr Involvement In 
In>iervlce progroms. 



Need to plon progromt wherebjr teocheri 
con koep obreoit of changing tech- 
nologlci ond vocotlonol requirement!. 



Need to ensure oce«u« 

Need to provide resources for eoch 
teochtr to hove five doys p^t ytct to 
ottend In>servlce. Some teochers may 
olso r>eed oddltlonol Intensive In* service 
cducotlon* 

Netd to ensure portlclpotlon by groups 
not odequotely represented ot courses 
ond octlvltlcs. 

Need to encouroge grcoter portlclpotlon 
In courses ond octlvltlcs held outside 
school hours. 



QUAliTYOFEDUaTION 
HAUSnULUMMS 



COUOCR ANOMOVARSON, mS: 
REVitW C/THE COittlONWEAUH 
PRORSS»NAI0CVEU)PMEKTFt»GRAM 



UPROVfM TEACHER EOOaTXM 



Need for closer colloborotlon between 
schools ond tertlory Institutions In 
the provision of ln*servlce. 

Deslroblllty of higher educotlon lnstl> 
tutlons offering rton^word courses, 
either on their own Inltlotlve or under 
controct to school outhorltlcs. 



Need for In>servlce octlvltlcs on o 
whole school bosls. 

Need fot extended consultoncy 
services to schools. 



The contribution of educotlon centres 
Is noted. 



Grcoter vte of no«vtchool tln^e for 
in*servlce octlvltlcs Is rcosonoble; 
teochers might be expected to cngoge 
[n In*servlce octlvltlcs out of terrn* 
f>ortlculorly during the long summer 
i/ocollon. 



Need for provision within the fertlory 
sector to provide cotegorlcol funding for 
the establishment of teocher development 
progroms relevont to Commonweolth 
priority oreos. 

Need for Increosing copoclty for tertlory 
Institutions to Integrote their resources 
with the overoll plonnlng ond provision of 
In>servlce (thort ond medium term courses, 
ongoing tchool«bosed consultoncy) plus 
fleklblllty to cnoble credit towcrds ow^rds. 



Need for on enhonced copoclty within 
schocis for stoff to moke long.term plons 
for professlonol development rtlevont to 
curriculum needs they hove Identified ond 
to the successful Implcmentotlon of 
Commonweolth ond employing outhorlty 
priority progroms. 



Opportunity to portlclpotc In In*servlce 
courses should be ovolloble to oil teochers 
ond teochers should pottldpote In oil sioges 
In plonnlng In such courses. 

Teochers differ In preferred teorning styles 
ond therefor* there needs to be o wide 
ronge of ovenues for professional develop- 
ment both within ond ektcrnol to the school 



Need for on exomlnotlon of the need to rotlon* 
ollie the development, provision ond opportunities 
for post-experience study by proctlsing teochers. 

There Is d cose for greoter colloborotlon between 
CAEs ond universities In postgroduote studies. 

fsleed for high priority to oddressing need for pro- 
fesslonol development In oil Commonweolth specific 
purpose progroms. 

Need for more octlve portlclpotlon In In>servlee 
development by tertlory Institutions. 

Need for more sustolned efforts to develop more 
productive coordlnotlon between the school ond 
tectlory sectors In the plonnlng, development 
ond Implcmentotlon of progroms. 

Proposes thot the two Commissions explore with 
employing outhorltlcs ond the higher educotlon 
Institutions how n^w forms of In-service educotlon 
might be develup^d on o controctuol bosls, with 
the higher educotlon Institutions oi providers. 

Proposes thot o proportion (up to 20%) of resources 
used by higher educotlon Institutions to provide 
a«rofd courses to proctlsing teochers be ovolloble 
t'X ipeclollsed In-service octlvltlcs In conjunction 
with employers ond schools, such courses to be 
ellglblo for credit towords o bochelor*s degree or 
poslgroduote dJplomo. 



Endorses Cowlter ond tngvorson. Ekpects occcpt- 
once of the principle of school*level In.servlcc, 
ollhovgh this does not meon other opprooches 
should be excluded. 



Tho Commor«reolth- sponsored educotlon centres 
could ploy on Importont role In strengthening 
llrJcs between schools ond their community, edu- 
cotlon outhorltlcs ond higher educotlon Insti- 
tutions. 
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CTEC: REVCW OF EFROENCY 
AND EFFEOWENESS M HtCHER 
EDUCATX>tl. 19M 



Recommended thot Institutions exomlne the 
potentlol for offering oddltlonol courses out- 
side normol ocodemlc periods. 

Recommended thftt masters level progroms In 
odvonced educotlon continue to be llnUted to 
oreos not odequately cotered for by universities. 

Recommended thot doctorol progroms moy be 
approved for Commonweolth funding In CAEs 
(under stipuloted conditions). 

Recommended thot over the nekt two trlennlo 
oil universities movt to reduce the ronge ond 
number of disciplines in which they offer 
higher degrcre courses, portlculorly ot the 
Ph.0. level. 

Recommended o rotlonollsotlon of extcrnol 
studies octlvllles In higher educotlon. 



erJc 



Post i 



SSI 

TEACHMQ 0UAUTY,1M3 



jysL 

CARNEOC FORUH ON EDUCATION 
AND THE ECONOMY, IfM: 
TEACHERS FOR OUR CHIDREH 



NATIONAL COUUKSION FOR 
EXCELLENCE M TEACHER EDOaTION, 
IMS: A CAU FOR CHANGE M 
TEACHER EDUCATION 



HOUyCS GROUCH 1M«: 
TOMORROWS TEACHERS 



Presently o mo)or shore of 
teochers' solotles Is determined on 
the bosls of educotlcn credits 
eolned ofter they )oln the teochlng 
force. It Is o pernicious system. 
Teochers shop oround for the leost 
demanding couiset, offered of the 
most convenient time ond ploce. 
There Is little reoson to believe 
thot many of the courses Klected 
contribute much to professlonol 
competence. This system should be 
discontinued. 

The doctorol progrom would 
Inclsrde 0 more omple exposure to 
the «vock of those who hove thought 
most deeply obout educotlonol 
philosophy, to the key Issues in the 
history of educotlon ond to e^o- 
tlonol policy Issues than Is possible 
In the context of the Moster of 
Arts In Teochlng progrom. 



Re porochlol purposes (os obove) 
the Instrument of choice would 
oppeor to be the school ond 
district ttoff development centre 
or teochers* ce^^tre. The most 
effective »toff development pro- 
groms ore those In vrhlch the pur< 
poses ore those ^flned by teochers 
who hove the nio)or voice In 
deciding how those purposes ore 
to be mett 



Need for stoff development pro- 
groms thot go beyond enpondlng 
oworencss to ochleving competence 
to be promoted on o locol or, 
where schools ore smolt, a reglonol 
bosls. 
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X W.$£RVICE 

CONTINUING 

PROFESSIONAL 

DEVELOPMENT 

CoordinotfoA 



AUSTMUM Sm AND NATIONAL 
DCOW«S »m) TCACHCT EDUCATION. 

CotAir and Ingvtnon. t MS) 



Nt^xJ fof Involvemtnt of efryloytri, 
Stott lrvS«rvlc« C©mfnJ^te«^ profculonol 
bodim ttrtJory Initltutlom, porvntt vtd 
»h« commwtfty to moc« «fft€tlvt wi 



COUMONWEAmi SCHOOLS C0IM6SI0N 
ISSUES W TEACHCB CWCAHON, UT9 
PLUS 

ouAiiTY ANo EQUAunr, ms 



R«convnend«d thot |h« POP cooltnv« oi 
o fpcdfic pvrpoM proorom In \fS7 wi 
1Y8S« 

R«coavntnd«d thot a mojor oU)ctiv« of 
th« proorom In \tt7 and \ft9 bt lh« 
development of on tntegroted profeiiionol 
development proorom wllWn eoch irittfrv 
coordlnotlno the um of fundi provided by 
the Jyitemi and CommooweoJth (oenerol 
recurrent and ipeclflc pvrpoM). 

Recommended thot the Coownooweollh 
encovrooe i)ritemi to ollocote o ivb« 
itontlol proportion of the oddltlonol 
Ccmmonweolth oencrol recurrent fundi 
provided from It&S to profeiiionol 
development and Include thoie fundi tn 
nepotioted retovrce oor*^ment«4 

Recommended thot, oi a penerol 
principle, Commonweollh ipeclflc 
pvrpoie prooromi be funded ol o Uvel to 
^vpport reiote^ profeiilond develop- 
ment. 

Recommended thot the Edwcolion Centrei 
^Voorom continue beyond \fZi oi a 
M<»orot« noMonol pflofKy proorom; 
thot the proorom be reviewed in Ittt 
to oiwo rhe e«tent to whJch oO)ectivei 
hove been met and to determine future 
directions and objectives 



OOALmrOf GXX^TXW 
MAUSTRALM.19U 



COUOtn AND MQVARSON. 
REVEW OF TKE COUMONWEAUH 
mORSSlONAL OCVaOPIKHT Pf)OOAMI 



To the eitent thot inveitmcnt In 
people Improvti economic pc»formonc«, 
there li o ttrong com for hloKer end 
luitoined Inveitment in teocher 
development. 



Need for better opportunillei foe •mploy- 
Inp outhoritiei to c«<»rdlnQte the proviiton 
of ttocher edk>cotion ond contultoocy 
lervtcei relevont to the needi of Commorv- 
wcolth and empIoylnQ outhorlty priority 
proyromi, and »chool communltlef. 

Need for Qreoter coordlnotion between 
the two Commonweollh Commliiloni to 
thot tertiory tnitttutien retovrcei vtd 
covriei might better complesTtent the 
t*ocher •ducotion rt<^/lr*menti of 
Commonweolth priority ortoi« 

Need for belter comvitotton procWwrei 
between the Commonweollh and Stele/ 
Terrilory lyitemi in the proceii of 
eitabllthing «ducotlonol priority oreoi 
ond 0 toroer leod time to enoble lt>e 
•mploylng outhorillei to plon for 
relevont profeiiionol development 
itroteolei. 



cteca:scim4: 

WPROVWQ TEACHEH CDOCATKW 



Need for motcMng itoltmenti oboul the 
quollry of educotion and ttocher mocole 
with o itcble finonciol commitment to 
comprchemlve pollclei for profeiiionol 
development Jointly ogteed lo by Stole/ 
Terrilory employinp outhoritiei, the 
Commonweolth and ttocher oroonlioliwi. 

Need for eohonced copoclly within ichooli 
for itoff to moke Iono.|efm ploni for pro- 
feiiionol development relevont lo 
curriculum rHed«* 

Commonwtolth ihould moke o lubitwtlol 
commitment to profeiiionol development to 
•upport notlonol ob)eci|vet; however, 
Stotei ihoutd provide the nwjor proportion 
of funSlnQ becouM, 01 employeri, they hove 
the primory reiponitbiltty for luitolnlng 
ond Improvlno the ijuolily of educotion In 
their ichoolt. 



Llllle cooperotion ond coordlnotion between cdu* 
cotion outhoritiei and ttochtr trolnlng tnitltutioni 
tn the provltlon of bviervict. 

Rtcommeodi thot the Joint Committee on Ttocher 
Ed;colton continue to provide o coordination 
mtchajlim between the two Commonweollh 
Ed;Cotlon Commliilon« ond thot the Coffvnltlte 
continue to oiitit ond support the two Commli- 
tloni In providing o coordlnoted reipome to 
Identified needi In the ortoi of leocher pre- 
perotlon ond profeiiionol development, odvlilng 
on prloritlti foe the preporotion ond profeiiionol 
development of ttocheri* portlculorly In creoi 
relevont to Commonweollh ond notlonol edu< 
cotion objective^ ond odvlilng on whether 
Commonweollh fundi provided by woy of eor- 
morked oronti for leocher educotion ore ollocoted 
In the moit effective woyi to meet portkulor 
priori lie I ond needi. 

Reconvnendi thot, to oiilit the two Common, 
weolth Educotion Convniiilons In relotlon to 
their reiptcllve reipontlblllttei for the pre- 
porotion ond profeiiionol developnvent of 
leocbtri* ond with o view to foiterlng cloier 
cooperotion ond orcoter coordination of the 
notlonol effort In thli or to, the AEC be otked 
lo conil;ier vroyi of ochlevlng lm>roved con- 
•ullolive orror>9ement» for eoch Stole w>d Tetrl* 
lory. Involving trolnlng Initllution*, »chool 
lyitemi, relevont leocher orgonlwtloni w>d other 
potllei concerned with ttocher educotion. 

Need foe neoottotloni to be imdertoken with 
emdoylng oulhOrititi on the uie of Commonweollh 
fundi for profeiiionol development wS to pro- 
vide 0 fromevrork foe the development of 
funding pilorlliei and itroteglei on o colloborolive 
boiU. 

Need foe detolled plonnlng and coniuitotlon about 
rjotioAol prtorlttei and objecllvei In profeiiionol 
development to be vndtfloken prior to aiy 
tronifer of the POP to within the Cenerol 
Recurrtnt Cronli Proorom. 



CTECrREVXWOFEnXCNCY 
ANO EFFECTTVENESS t4 MOHCR 
EDUaTXHIOM 



Recommended thot priority In the uie of 
reiourcci In odvonced educotion contins^ to 
be given lo undcrofoduole couriei w>d poil- 
Oroduote dlplomoi. 

The Review recognliei the pretent budgelory 
and economic conitrolnti foced by oover»nenti 
in odequolcly providing for in.iervlce; It con- 
'*deri the moil effective meoni of Improving 
tn*M,^Ice educotion under theie circumitoncei 
li to the reicvrcei ovolioble ot ony 
one time on o plonned notlonol boilt, which 
lokei occount of the priorltlei and retovrcei 
of oil the mojof portictpotlno Qtovpu nomtly 
the Commonweoll^ Stole end Territory 
governmenti, the oovemment and r^on*o<^rnment 
educotion outhoritiei, the higher ed^otlon 
imtllulicni, iiocheri ond porentt. 
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ERJC 



TEACHNQ QUAinY,1M3 


CARNcoe FORUu ON ezxk:atx>n 

AN9T>CECON0lir,1M«; 
TZACKEAS FOR OW CHU)R£N 


ifi: 

rt^TKMA^ COUMSStONFOfl 
EXCCUENCC 6 TEACHER EDOCATIOK 
:^«$: A CAa FOR C»£MQE M 
TEAi>i5;jn«CWN 


POQ*7 

HOUSES GROUP, 19ftt: 
TO«ORnOVfSTEAC«CJa 






Need for fedrrol ond Hole 
Ooveinmenlt to provide fundi for 
evoluoiing Itoff dew«:opment pro- 
gromi. 
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AUSTTUUiAN STATE AW NXnOHAL 
ENQUMES fffTO TEACHER EOUCXnON, 

(inM (rf •grMcntnt M k]tf)(9M by 
Coutlor and Ingvarton, IMS) 


COMiONWEAU)! SCHOOtS C0MK80N 
ISSUES M TEACHER EDUCATION, 1979 
PLUS 

OUAUTY ANO EQUALITY, 1965 


QUAUTY OF EDUCATION 
r<MBTRAtU,19SS 


COUUEB AND MQVARSON, 19S5: 
REVCWOFTHECOdMONWEAIJH 
PflOFESSXmAL DEVaOPMB4T P90GRMI 


CTEC/CM« 19S6* 
RS>ROVnQ TEACHEA EOUCXnON 


AMD EFFECTIVENESS M MGHER 
EDUCATION, IBM 


UK; 

TEACHNQQUAUTY,19S3 


J& 

CARNEGE FORUK EDUCATK>N 
AND THE ECONOMY. 1966: 
TEACKBtS FOR OUR CHRDREN 


NATIONAL COIKSSSION FOR 
EXCEUENCC M TEACHER EDUCATlONf 
19$S: A CAa FOR CHANGE M 
TEACHER EOUCAnOCJ 


US; 

N0UE3 GROUP. 19t9c 
TOUORROVfSTEACHEAS 


i. TEACHER 
EOiXTATOftS 




D»p*ndenct of quollfy of tnltlol troinlng 
and cxpftrlence; pcrtoncllt/ cnorocttrls* 
tici and tklUi of itoff of tcochcr 
edvcotlon tmtltutiom. 
























^4eed to retroln In priority oreos^ If 
these ore to be tought ocross the teacher 
educotlon curriculum. 


Re Comnxmweolth priorities, the effectiveness 
of teoeher educotlon progroms Is dependent upon 
the avelicblllty of tcochcr educotlon stoff to 
become lnvoIv*d In octlvltles which enable them 
to keep obreost of developments In the field 
(computer educotlon). 


Recommended o review be undertoken of the 
terms end conditions of employment of 
ocodemic stoff. 

Recommended common solory scoles for 
lecturers and senior lecturers In universities 
OKI CAEs. 

Recomnnended limited term cppolntmants (10 
to 20% of full-time «qi':voIent staff positions 
ot level of lecturer and obove). 

RecocTvnended thot o system of solory loodlngs 
be developed to give flexibility to Institutions 
In dstermlning the >muneratIon of ocodemic 
stoff. 

Recommended eocourogement be given for 
Individual ocodemic stoff to engoge In consult- 
ing end other relevant octlvltles which cliow 
ocodemic expertise to be more widely cvcUcble 
to the community. 

Recommended Institutions Introduce o system 
of regulor ossessments of performance for 
Indlvlduol ocodemlcs* 

Reconvncnded oil higher education institutions 
to give 0 dear priority to the determlnotlon 
of stoff development policies ond to the 
inr^emcntotion of progroms. 


Re intellectuo) demonds for 
students to be commemurote with 
tfie requirements of excellent 
teoching, only professors^ super* 
visors and cooperating teochers who 
odhere to such stondards for thenrv- 
selves should be permitted to work 
In the program. 




Nec(^ of teoeher educotlon Is to 
moke mojor itructurol changes and 
progrom Improvement i, foe re- 
sources to be ollocoted for the 
professlonol development of the 
foculty responsible for making 
these chongss. 

A Notlond Aoodemy for Teoeher 
Educotlon should be established to 
which promising teoeher educotors 
could be nominated for post- 
groduote troInc«ships, to help them 
become better prepored to <»slst 
In Improving teoeher educotlon. 


Need for the Institution to provide 
its teoeher education foculty and 
students with th^ time, support 
oni hish expeetotiortt re<;ulred 
for excellence In scholorly 
enquiry and productivity* 

Need for stoff to engoge In 
systemotic study of phenomeno 
relotlng to formd educotlon and 
to contribute rc^lorly to better 
knowledge and understanding of 
teoching and schooling. 

Need for recognition of tf<osc 
foculty who demonstrote com- 
petence OS strong teocher-^scholors. 

Need, omong stoff, for voluing of 
ooUoborotlon among foculty with 
different disclpllnory expertise to 
encouroge coherent programs of 
professlond preporotlon. 

Need for foculty to be competent ^ 
and committed teachers. 




S«« S«ctIon 4. obov«: 
Pce*S«rvlc« T«och«r Educotlon - 
PcocMcvm. 


Hfd for teochtr •duccrtlon itoff to 
t*ach In t^wolt. 

Ne«d to provSd* ttoff with regular 
opportunltl«i to upgrod* th«lr ttochlng 
tkllli and In tomt cmi to obtoln bo«lc 
•xp«t!*nc« In thli area; itoff shcvid 
hovQ r«gulor opportunItI«i to woHc In 
(chooli 09 colUogu«i of •xp*rl«nc«d 
proctltino teocKtri. 

Strong com for involving more proc- 
tliing ttach*r> Qt tutors and Itcturcri 
In troinlng coutms. 

N«cd for doM rtlotlonth!^ bttwten 
troSnIng Institutions and •mploying 
ovthorltUi; from thes« rtlotlonshlpi 
should omtrgt o constant Inttrchongo of 
stoff, work •xpcrltnc* opportunities and 
lnt«lllgtnct obout tht noturt of recruits 
to teaching and the needs of the 






Supports the principle of the Interchange of 
personnel between tertiary Institutions and 
tdwols. 

21^ 




Need for o sufficient proportion of 
eoch troinlng InstUutlon's staff to 
hove enjoyed success os teochers 
In scho^ this experience should 
be recent, si^tontlol and relevont. 

Need for stoff concerned with 
pedogogy to have continuing 
regulor contoct with dossroom 
tcochlng. 

Need for Ins tKut lorn. In consul to- 
tlon with LEAs, to ensure suffldent 
recent teodting cvnong relevont 
stoff througfv e.g., secondments, 
use of joint teocher/tutor ^polnt- 
ments and schemes of teoeher/ 
tutor exchong** 






Faculty responsible for *eocher 
educotlon brtclxtdt both unlversltjr* 
bosed ond school*bosed foculty. 
The letter should hove spedd 
university opp^tments and 
be reimbursed for their professlond' 
contribution to the troinlng 
progrom. ' 

/ 
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AUSTTUUAN SUTH AKO KXnOMAL 
DfQUraES NTO TEACHER BSUOmON. 

(net o( •srMfflMtf » idmtXM by 
Couftar Md hsvanon, 1 985] 



CCUMOrMEAlIM SCHOOIS COMiSSXM 
BSUES W TEACHER EDOOOTON, 1 979 

ptus 

QUAUTY MS) EQUAUTY, IMS 



Q<MUTYOFB)(X:AnON 
tfAUSTRAUM865 



C0UUE»ANDMQVARmi$e5: 
REVEW OF THE COHKONWEAOH 
imESSSONAL DCVELOmBfr PROQflMI 



CTEC/CSCISet: 
UFROVNQ TEACHER BXjCATION 



CTEC: REVCW OF EFF1CJENCY 
AND EFFKTTVENESS M HGHER 
ESUCATIOK, 1»« 



7.. RESEARCH 
AND DEVELOP* 
MEMT IN TEACHB 
EDUCATION 
INSTITUTIONS 



8. REVIEWS OF 
TEACHER 
EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS 



t. HEIGHTENED 
.VALUING OF 
TEACHER 
EDUCATION 



Continuing re^eccch ond development U 
ctntrcl to tf» enhancement of teochef 
educotion 

Need for centre; of reseordv develop- 
ment ond diuemlnotlon on Informotlon 
on feocher edOcotlon. 

Need for more reseorch to be under- 
token In universities 

Need for CAEs to Involve themselves 
more In reseorch (of on opplled kind 
where possible). 

Need for ongoing evoluotlon of di 
progroms; evoluotlon the key to In^ove> 
ment of quollty In teocher educotlon. 

Need for teocher education Institutions 
to examine ond evoluote their pre- 
service course content ond collcfcorote 
with professlonol bodies (unions) ond 
emplojrers. 



Need for more reseorch Into vcrlous 
ospects of b>.servlce progronu (process 
voclobles). 

Need for monitoring ond reporting on 
Irvservlctt progronu. 
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Resources for educotlorol reseorch In uni- 
versities ond colleges con be used In more 
effective woys for professlonol development 
If In-service educotlon ond educotlonol 
reseorch ore regarded os £nter-<fcpenrdcnt. 

The collci^orotlve Involvement of teochers 
with teocher educotors ti ottocking red 
e<fccotIonol problenu thot they foce Is o 
powerful Instrument foe professlonol 
development. 



Rec o mmended thot. In cccordonc* with Its 
priorities ond the ovoUoblUty of resources, CTEC 
crrcnge for o review of the provision of pre- 
servlce teocher educotlon In hl^r educotlon 
Institutions to be undertaken os port of Its 
planned progrom of mojor discipline ossessments. 



Reconvnendrd thot CTEC not Indude pro- 
vision for reseorch funding In generd recurrent 
gronts for CAEs; 

thot CAEs continue to dlow their stoff to 
portlclpote In research octMtles where this Is 
consistent with the Institution's role ond 
oeodemic responsibilities; 

thot oeodemic stoff In CAEs continue to be 
eligible for gronts from reseorch funding bodies 
ond be encourogedr where opproprlote, to seek 
outside funds for these octlvltles. 



Recommended thot the AVCC ond ACOP 
develop. In consultotlon with CTCC; principles 
ond proce<^es for the In^ementotlon of 
regulor Intemol evduotlons of oeodemic 
dieportments. 
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TEACHMQOUAUTY.IUS 



CowkU for Accreditotlon of 
Teocher Educotlon wos estd>Ilshed 
In 1?84 to review oil Inltid 
trolnlng progronu using criteria 
established by DES. 



CA»£OJE FORUM ON EDUCATION 
ANC THE ECONOMY. 18U: 
TEADKRS R» OUR CHUXIEN 



NATIONU. COWBSSXW FOR 
EXCEUENCE M TEACHER EDUCATION, 
1 9&5: A CAa FOR CKA>»E M 
TEACHER EOUCADON 



US; 

HOUES GROUP, 198e: 
TOMORROWS TEACHERS 



Presidents ond provosts of American 
higher educotlon Institutions hove a 
specid responsibility not only to 
speorheod the estobllshment of 
strong groduote progroms of pro- 
fessional teocher educotlorv but 
dso to shape the undergroduote 
curriculum so os to strengthen the 
foundotlons upon which those pro- 
grams ore bvllt^ 



Need for slates to encouroge ond 
osslst the development ond evdu- 
otlon of experlmcntd teocher 
educotlon progroms. 

Need for governments to provide 
support ond encourogement for the' 
further development, dlssemlnotlon 
ond use of reseorch Information In 
educotlon ond teocher educotlon. 



Stotes should ntolntoln ond strictly 
enforce rigorous stondords for 
progrom review. 



Need for higher educotlon Insti- 
tutions to strengthen their commit 
ments to the preporotlon of 
excellent teod^ers. 

A Notlond Acodemy for Teocher 
Educotlon (s^ Section i. dbove) 
would symboHcoIly give recog- 
nition thot the notion vdues the 
preporotlon c5 Its teochers. 

Need for odequote resources. 
Teocher educotlon hos been treoted 
OS a low-cost progrom, with pro- 
groms funded on the sonrte bosls os 
Itberd orts lecture courses. At 
leost three foctors cwse teocher 
educotlon program to require 
speclol oddltlond funding; need 
for Indlvlduol supervision ond 
guldonce of eoch student ot eoch 
step of loborotory ond field ex- 
perience; need for speclollsed 
equipment such os video mochlnes, 
microcomputers ond l^orotorles; 
foculty required In qudlty teocher 
e<^otIon progroms ore In high 
demand In other positions ond there 
Is the need for Incentives to ottrod 
ond keep such foculty. 



See entry under Section i. oboves 
Teocher Educotors. 

Need for Intro- ond Inter* 
Instltutlonol working groups to 
colloborote In progrom ond cvrri* 
eulum moterlols developntent, 
exomlnotlon orxJ ossessment pro- 
cedures, enquiries reloting to 
teoching ond teocher educotlon^ 
ond procedures for gothering 
opproprlote demographic doto. 



Need for regulor critlcd review 
of teo^r educotlon foculty ond 
of the chorocterlstlcs ond 
qudltles of the trdning progrom 
Itself by oeodemic ond dinlcd 
foculty from peer Institutions. 



Need for the university to honour 
Its commitment to the notIof»*s 
elententory ond secondory schools 
through multiple Investments In 
teochers end teoching. 
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APPENDIX V 



TEACI^ ROLES AND TEACHER QUALmES 



DIMENSION; 
CHANGE 



Component A; Orientations towards chonqe 



Criterion 1: The teacher possesses personal qualities that orient him 
or her towards change. This is evidenced by: 

. flexibility; 
creativity; 
enthusiasm; 

seeking solutions to problems; 
being a good communicator; 
. relating well to others; 

• being process- as well as content-oriented; 

• having a confident personal philosophy which includes an 
understonding of and a belief in the elements of change and the 
individual's copacity to adapt; 

. knowing self and having a positive self-concept. 

Criterion 2: The teacher possesses intellectual qualities that orient 
him or her towards change. This is evidenced by: 

. acquiring a range of appropriate knowledge and integrating this 

knowledge within a personal framework; 
. having an adequate understanding of at leas?- one discipline, its 

structures and methods of enquiry; 
. being committed to the intrinsic value of knowledge and realising 

the continuous nature of learning; 
. maintaining an enthusiasm for learning and exhibiting intellectual 

curiosity; 

. having a developed capacity for critical analysis and reflection. 
Component B: Preparation for change 

Criterion 1: The teacher is prepared pedagogically for change. This 
is evidenced by: 

. understanding the theories of education; 

. ability to formulate one's own theory of education, learning and 
teaching; 

. understanding the philosophical, sociological, and psychological 

contexts of learning; 
. thorough knowledge and understanding of human development on a 

life-cycle basis; 

. knowledge of the theories of teaching and their application; 

skills in communication; 
. development of an integrated personal philosophy of education; 
. understanding of adult learning, as adults enrol in schools; 
. conflict resolution skills. 

Criterion 2: The teacher has acquired knowledge of the wider social 
context. This is evidenced by: 

. knowledge and understanding of Australian society and its cultural 
composition, of changes in demographic patterns, and of changes in 
inter-group relationships; 
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. ability to interpret social change; 

• extensive understanding of international, national, state and local 
scenes; 

. knowledge of Australian value systems within the international 
context; 

understanding of a diversity of value systems and a developed 
personal response to diverse values; 
. awareness of the standards and attitudes held by industry and other 
sectors of society. 



DIMENSION: Component A; Knowledge 
KNOWLEDGE 

AND VALUES Criterion 1: The teacher is proficient in curriculum development and 



interpretation. This is evidenced by: 

mastery of the knowledge base and an understanding of the 

underlying structure of the discipline(s); 
. ability to interpret curriculum and to plan consistent and 

coordinated approaches to the curriculum; 
. ability to ensure that curriculum content is challenging. 

Criterion 2: The teacher facilitates and encourages learning. This is 
evidenced by: 

ability to develop the students' enquiring and reasoning capacities 
and to foster their creativity; 

skills in realising in students the ability to acquire and convey 
information, to apply logical processes, and to perform practical 
tasks as individuals and as members of groups; 
. ability to initiate and guide learning, recognising the important 
contribution pupils have in controlling aspects of their own 
learning; 

. ability to extend fully each student and to raise students' generol 
competencies; 

ability to foster in pupils the skills of self-assessment; 
understanding of and ability to foster learning of a wide diversity 
of children (age, ability, socio-cultural gjoup); 
. skills in providing experiences for students which teach them how 
to cope with and respond to change. 

Criterion 3: The teacher's classroom practices are designed for opti- 
mal learninp* This is evidenced by: 

regard for artistic and aesthetic experiences cs well as other 
modes of enquiry; 

ability to design and implement learning sequences that are 

matched to the entering behaviours of students; 

ability to use a range of pedagogical skills; 
. ability to adopt coping skills, especially for dealing with changes 

resulting from technology; 
. ability to use information technology effectively; 

mastery a diversity of approaches to assessment - both formal 

and informal. 

Criterion 4: The teacher is skilled in the approaches required for 
classroom management. This is evidenced by: 

ability to set standards as part of normal classroom operations; 
• ability to control a range of classroom variables siniultaneously. 
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DIMENSION; 
COMMUNl - 
CATION 



Component B: Values 

Criterion 1: The teacher values learning and excellence. This is evi- 
denced by: 

. commitment to own continuing development, as educated persons 
and as educators; 

communication to students of their valuing of excellence across a 
wide domain of human endeavour. 

Criterion 2: The teacher values all students. This is evidenced by: 

behaving in a way which indicates acceptance of all students; 
managing the classroom environment and teaching strategies in 
such a way that all students achieve to theiT potential. 

Criterion 3: The teacher is aware of the diversity of values in the 
society. This is evidenced by: 

understanding of the complexity of society and the value conflicts 
resulting from this complexity; 

awareness of value changes in society and of the effects of such 
changes on individual students; 
. assisting pupils in the critical understanding of values prevalent in 
society and development of their own values; 

contributing to the development of personal resources of students 
for coping with changing values. 

Component A; Interpersonol relationships 

Criterion 1: The teacher promotes and develops participation skills, 
high morale and cohesion among students. This is evidenced by: 

. believing in, trusting, liking, supporting and valuing students; 

• incorporating indirect guidance and success-building into learning 
experiences; 

developing students* enquiring and reasoning capacities; 

• planning for learning with students and providing feedback; 
developing students* personal responsibility for their own learning; 

. understanding the differences in learning styles (e.g. gender and 
cultural differences) and their ramifications for the classroom; 
acquiring special skills for communicating with students who have 
specific learning difficulties, who are handicapped, gift^^d, very 
young, or isolated students and students for whom E ^ is a 
second language. 

Criterion 2: The teacher nurtures and promotes successful and pro- 
ficient interpersonal relationships in the classroom. This is evidenced 
by: 

understanding and appreciation of diverse values and individuality; 
understanding of classroom and group dynamics; 
helping students understand their own feelings and personal worth; 
understanding of classroom interactions. 

Criterion 3: The teacher develops productive interpersonal relation- 
ships as 0 member of the school team. This is evidenced by: 

. understanding needs of student , e.g. self-assessment, social 

competence, decision-making; 
. adopting a social welfare role where and when appropriate; 

• possession of appropriate personal qualities, e.g. ability to motivate 
and lead, enthusiasm, love of learning; 
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. understanding of the roles of specialist staff members, resource 
personnel, administrators, para-professionals, and knowing how to 
utilise services/expertise; 

. contributing to personal counselling of students and staff; 

. appropriately utilising resource personnel, e.g, teacher-librarian, 
specialist advisers; 

. collaborating with others in the debate, development, implementa- 
tion and assessment of school policies and programs; 

. functioning fully as members of a teaching team and of a 
professional school staff; 

. sharing student progress information with colleagues; 

. valuing non-teaching personnel (e.g. community members, teacher 
aides) who are working in the school; 

. willingness to share professional knowledge (e.g. to contribute to 
staff development). 

Criterion 4: The teacher develops productive interpersonal relation- 
ships with members of the local community. This is evidenced by: 

. understanding attitudes and expectations held by industry and other 

sectors of society; 
. organising appropriate school-community activities; 
. recognising the role of the parent as initial educator and partner in 

the education of students; 
. understanding that the education of students is a cooperative 

effort among parent, teacher and student; 
. participating in involvement with community, interacting with 

members, and utilising resources; 
. knowing about strategies for dealing with social problems, e.g. 

child abuse; 
. involving parents in student assessment; 

. providing information about students' progress to parents and 
employers; 

. collaboratively developing school goals with parents; 
. communicating effectively with parents and communicating about 
school goals; 

. providing a resource centre (e.g. facilities for aduit learning); 

being a member of local community organisations; 
. contributing to and responding to changing demands of community. 

Criterion 5: The teacher develops professional interpersonal 
relationships with members of the school system. This is evidenced 
by: 

. appropriately utilising resource personnel 

- professional, e.g. advisers 

- para-professionals, e.g. assistants; 

. being a contributor to educational change in the school system, 
e.g. willingness to serve on working parties and committees, to 
participate in curriculum development and curriculum trialling; 
being a participant in professional organisations, e.g. teachers' 
associations. 

Criterion 6i The teacher develops and maintains professional inter- 
personal relationships with other members of the teaching profession. 
This is evidenced by: 

. being responsible for induction of beginning teachers and 
supervision of teacher education students' school experiences; 
willingness to be involved in educational research; 

. working with colleagues, interpreting, advocating, contributing to 
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educafional theory and trends through participation in activities of 
a professional association; 
. working with colleagues to debate, develop, implement and adapt 
curriculum including curriculuni at a systenr) or state-wide level; 

• effectively consuming with "specialist" teachers. 

Criterion 7: The teacher develops, encourages and maintains 
effective interpersonal relationships with members of the wider 
society. This is evidenced by: 

. recognition of the responsibility of the school for preparing 
students for life roles; 

. accommodating increasing involvement of external agencies in edu- 
cation; 

. willingness and ability to share his or her expert knowledge and 
interpretation with the wider society; 

awareness of influence of needs of industry and commerce; 
. interpreting and translating these needs into appropriate 

educational experiences; 
. promoting and enhancing a positive image of education. 

Component B; information technolofly 

Criterion 1: The teacher is technologically literate and uses tech- 
nology, particularly information technology, to facilitate learning in 
the classroom. This is evidenced by: 

. acting as a facilitator of knowledge by using a process-oriented 
rather than product-oriented approach; 

. promoting students' learning through the use of information tech- 
nology; 

ability to use computers effectively; 
ability to employ modern telecommunications systems; 
. ability to exploit information technology, e.g. information retrieval 
systems; 

• ability to integrate technology with teaching practices to promote 
the development of higher-order thinking, problem-solving, concep- 
tualisation and social learning. 

Criterion 2: The teacher encourages the teaching of media studies to 
facilitate the development of media literate (including visually 
literate), free-thfnking and critically aware students. This is 
evidenced by: 

teaching students about the media, using an integrated across-the- 
curriculum approach; 
. capitalising upon the impact of technology on children from 
sources outside the school (e.g. in the home, in recreational 
activities); 

. teaching students about the issue of representation, and the 
media's construction rather than reflection of reality; 

. moving students to a greater critical autonomy, with the critical 
interpretation of the media text as the central focus; 

. awareness and understanding of media tastes of students and of the 
pleasure/entertainment aspects of the media; 

. adopting the blend and balance of media theory and practice, e.g. 
deconstruction/construction, decoding/encoding, as the most 
meaningful way to impart understanding, skills and competencies to 
students. 
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CrUerlon 3: The teacher is able to h»jve input into the use of tech- 
nology for school administration purposes* This is evidenced by: 

• keeping and compiling records using new and changing information 
technology; 

• communicating with head office, regional office using new or 
changing information technology; 

• using an integrated automated library system to manage 
circulation, acquisition, bibliographic data, periodical control. 

Criterion 4: The teacher uses technology for professional devel- 
opment. This is evidenced by: 

teleconferencing; 

using technology to confer and shore with colleagues, especially 
isolated teachers; 

• willingness to exploit new forms of technology to increase the 
effectiveness of professional development. 

Criterion 5z The teacher uses information technology to promote the 
image of education in the wider society. This is evidenced by: 

awareness of and contribution to public information and debate 
regarding schooling; 

providing representatives of the media with reports on school acti- 
vities; 

providing press releases. 
Component C; Lanquoqe skills 

Criterion 1: The teacher has an understanding of the role of language 
in all curriculum areas and is able to develop in others facility in the 
use of language. This is evidenced by: 

. appreciation of the connection between language and thought; 
developing the skills of being an active listener; 
ability to select resources appropriate to the use of language 
across the curriculum; 

using language appropriate to the discipline area; 
ability to encourage communication by all students. 

Criterion 2: The teacher has an understanding of the role of alter- 
native non-verbal symbol systems in communication and is able to 
foster student understanding of the significance of these systems of 
language. This is evidenced by: 

effective use of non-verbal language; 
. ability to interpret non-verbal language; 
appropriate use of visual material; 
effective use of role play and simulation games; 
understanding of technological literacy. 

Criterion 3: The teacher possesses facility in the use of appropriate 
language. This is evidenced by: 

. ability to adapt language to the developmental level and 
socio-linguistic requirements of the group; 
fluent and accurate use of language; 

ability to adapt oral and aural practices according to the audience; 
. understanding and using the appropriate language register; 
making conscious use of non-sexist forms of language; 
awareness of and empathy for the constantly evolving nature of 
language. 
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Criterion 4: The teacher has an understanding of language diversity 
and an ability to foster the learning of all students* This is evidenced 
by: 

. understanding of psychalinguistics and sociolinguistics; 

developing teacher discourse which takes co£, usance of the cultural 

background of all students; 
. accommodating to the language of subgroups without creating 

divisions within the classroom. 

Component A; Declslocwpoklnq in the classroom 

Criterion 1: The teacher is able to make responsible and confident 
decisions relevant to the students' well-being. This is evidenced by: 

making appropriate curriculum choices; 
using positive discipline; 
providing pastoral care; 

• knowledge, through consultation, of family and social background; 
knowledge of students* future prospects; 

. fostering social interaction within the class; 

. abilify to implement democratic decision-making with students and 
parents; 

accepting accountability for decisions; 

being properly prepared with approved knowledge base; 

making decisions that he or she can stand by; 

awareness of legal position of school; 

possession of appropriate personal qualities; 

• ability to help students develop life skills such as those related to 
human relationships, planning, decision-making. 

Criterion 2; The teacher exercising an area of responsibility (e.g. 
pastoral care, subject master, head of department) is able to make 
decisions that recognise consequential effects of these decisions upon 
students. This is evidenced by: 

awareness of needs of students; 

awareness of available resources; 

consideration of all relevant factors; 

awareness of consequences of these decisions; 
. awareriess of the effect of decisions on his or her colleagues; 

ability to consider opinions of appropriate colleagues; 

awareness of relevant recent research findings; 
. ability to diagnose educational disadvantage; 

knowledge and use of methods that attempt to redress educational 

disadvantage. 

Criterion 3: The teacher makes an input into the decision-making 
process of his or her subset within staff and/or school community, e.g. 
a subject department, extra-curricular program. This is evidenced by: 

. possession of appropriate general and special knowledge and 
expertise; 

commitment to and enthusiasm for learning in depth and in a broad 
range of disciplines and activities. 

Component B; Decision-making In the school 

Criterion h The teacher participates in and contributes effectively to 
the decision-making process as a member of the staff and of the 
school, e.g. staff meetings. This is evidenced by: 
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. awareness of the variety of leadership styles (e.g. autocratic, 
democratic); 

. awareness of the range of models that are applicable; 

. the ability to have a degree of fle?<ibility in these differing 

environments; 
. responding effectively to a diversity of situations; 
. willingness to contribute in determining school policy; 
. awareness of the need to define acceptable conditions under which 

competence can be expected and incompetence not accepted. 

Component C; DecIslofHfTKiklnfl In ihe system 

Criterion h The teacher makes effective use of the decision-making 
mechanisms of the overall organisation of which the school is a part. 
This is evidenced by: 

♦ commitment to educotion as a living force and application of the 

need for continuous evaluation and improvement; 
. a broad multidiscipiinary perspective on the context of schooling; 
. willingness to contribute to and participate in regional or state 

developmental and decision-making processes. 

Component D; Peclslon-mdclnq In the community 

Criterion 1: The teacher contributes to and participates in decision- 
making 'H the wider community. This is evidenced by: 

. knowleHge and understanding of community values; 
. knowledge and understanding of society and groups within the 
society; 

. commitment to and advocacy of education and the goals of an 
educated society; 

. confidence in operating outside the school milieu in the areas of 
educational policy and implementation of decisions; 

. participation in community affairs and in the work of community 
organisations; 

. recognition of responsibility as a professior^al to contribute to the 
well-being and further development of the community which the 
school serves and also the wider community and society. 

Criterion 2: The teacher assists students in making decisions relevant 
to their role in the wider community. This is evidenced by: 

. accepting the responsibility of preparing citizens who can take 

their role in the future society and economy; 
. interpreting and mediating the society to students; 
. willingness and ability to be involved in industry and other fields 

and to relate this experience to their classroom teaching; 
. ability to foster in their classroom socially critical decision-making 

to assist students in theii tole in the wider society; 
. fostering in students the skills of democratic decision-making 

through appropriate school procedures; 
. developing in students an awareness of the overall context of 

social consciousness; 
. knowledge of support services to which students and/or families 

can be referred for assistance; 
. ability to relate teaching to students* out of school experiences. 
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APPENDIX VI 



TEACHER REGISTRATION LEGISLATION AND POLICY 
Leglslotion Goveniinq Teocher Refllstration 

Ex(Tcict from the Education Act Division IV - Registration of Teachers 



Registration of Teachers 

(1) The Board of Teacher Education shall keep a Register of Teachers and the par- 
ticulars referred to in paragraphs (a), (b), (c) and (d) of subsection (2) of this 
section in respect of a person entitled to be registered shall be entered therein. 

(2) A person shall be registered as a teacher by the entering in the Register of - 
(u) his full nnme and address; 

(b) the date on which he is registered; 

(c) particulars of the qualifications and experience, if any, in respect of which 
he is registered; and 

(d) such other particulars, if any, as may be prescribed. 

(3) The Board may provide for - 

(a) the registration of a person as a provisional registration where that person 
satisfies the Board that he is of good character but does not satisfy the 
Board in all other respects pursuant to Section 62H of this Act; 

(b) the cancellation of such provisional registration in such circumstances as 
t.he Board may determine, either generally or in a particular case; 

(c) registration in accordance with this Division in lieu of provisional regi- 
stration where the requirements of the Board are satisfied in all respects 
pursuant to Section 62H of this Act. 

(4) The Register shall be open for inspection by any person at the office of the 
Board of Teacher Education at all reasonable times upon payment of the pre- 
scribed fee. 

(5) (a) The Governor in Council may by notification published in the Gazette 

appoint a day after which a person who is not a registered teacher (in- 
cluding a provisionally registered teacher) under this Division shall not, 
except as authorised by the Board in circumstances considered by it to be 
exceptional circumstances, be employed in any school providing regular 
instruction in a range of subjects. 

(b) A person shall not, at any time after the day appointed by the Governor in 
Council pursuant to paragraph (a) of this subsection, employ as a teacher in 
any school providing regular instruction in a range of subjects any person 
who is not a registered teacher (including a provisionally registered teacher) 
under this Division unless authorised by the Board in accordance with the 
said paragraph (a). 

Penalty: Fifty dollars. 

(c) in this subsection the term "school" means a primary school, a secondary 
school or a special school, or any other school, college, institution or place 
notified by the Governor in Council, either generally or in respect of a 
particular school, college, institution or place or class or type thereof, by 
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nofificafion published in the Gazeffe (he being hereunto authorised so to do) 
as a school for the purpose of this subsection* 

(4) In this section and in the other sections of this Division, the term "teacher" 
means any person who in the opinion of the Board is of good character and 
whose qualifications and experience ere such Q<; in the opinion of the Board to 
entitle him to be registered pursuant to this Division* 

62H. Qualifications for Registration 

A person is, upon application therefor and payment of the prescribed fee, if any, 
entitled to be registered if he satisfies that Board that - 

(a) he is of good character; and 

(b) he possesses the qualifications and experience, if any, prescribed for pi^rsons 
applying to be registered* 

621. Removal of Name from Register 

(1) The Board shall cause to be removed from the Register the name of any regis- 
tered teacher if - 

(a) he does not apply for the retention of his name in the Register at such 
intervals, within such times and in such manner as may be prescribed; 

(b) he has died; 

(c) he has ceased to possess or does not possess the qualifications and experi- 
ence, if any, in res[:»ect of which he was registered as a teacher; 

(d) he is a patient within the meaning of The Mental Health Acts 1962 to 1964 
or is otherwise incapable in law of managing his own affairs. 

(2) Where - 

(a) a registered teacher has been convicted in Queensland of a crime or mis- 
demeanour, or elsewhere of an offence which, if committed in Queensland, 
would have been a crime or misdemeanour; c^f 

(b) the Board after Inquiny is satisfied that a registered teacher - 

(i) has been guilty of habitual drunkenness or of addiction to any dele- 
terious drug; or 

(ii) has been guilty of misconduct which renders him unfit in the public 
interest to engage in teaching, 

the Board may reprimand or caution the registered teacher or may remove 
his name from the Register or suspend his registration for such period as 
the Board thinks fit. 

(3) Where a registered teacher has been convicted as me.ntioned in paragraph (a) of 
subsection (2) of this section, the Board may direct that his name shall not be 
removed from the Register or his registration suspended by reason of the con- 
viction if the offence of which he has been convicted does not, either from its 
trivial nature or from the circ .nstances in which it was committed, render the 
registered teacher unfit in the public interest to engage in teaching* 

(4) At any inquiry for the purposes of paragraph (b) of subsection (2) of this section, 
the person charged shall be afforded an opportunity of defence either in person 
or by legal representation* 

(4A) The Board may itself make an inquiry referred to in paragroph (b) of subsection 
(2) of this section or may cause the inquiry to be made by a committee of in- 
quiry appointed by it for the purpose* 

(4B) Thr composition of such a committee shall be, until the Governor In Council 
otiiettvise prescribes, a chairman who shall be appointed from among the 
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mambers of the Board and four other persons who are registered practising 



(4C) The Board or committee, as the case may b% shall make inquiry into the ma\'ter 
in question and in respect thereof shall have all the powers, authorities,, rights, 
privileges, protection and jurisdiction of a Commission of Inquiry under Tha 
Commissions of Inquiry Act 1950 to 1954 save such as are confined to a chair- 
man of a Commission when that chairman is a Judge of the Supreme Court and, 
subject as aforesaid, the provisions of those Acts shall be applicable accordingly. 

(4D) Where an inquiry is made by a committee, the committee shall, on completion of 
the inquiry, report its findings and recommendations to the Board, and the Board, 
in making any decision or determination in relation to the inquiry, shall take 
those findings and recommendations into consideration. 

(4E) Without limiting the provisions of Section 62L of this Act, by-laws may be made 
by the Board under that section with respect to the number constituting a 
quorum of a committee, majority and minority findings and recommendations of 
a committee, and the practice and pt'ocedure of a committee generally. 

(3) Where the registration of a registered teacher is suspended under the provisions 
of this section there shall be entered in the Register a memorandum of that fact 
and of the date and cause of the suspension. 

(6) A person whose name has been removed from the Register or whose registration 
as c teacher has been suspended under the provisions of this section shall be 
deemed not to be a registered teacher until his name is restored to the Register 
or the period of his suspension has expired, as the case may be. 

62 J, Right of Appeal 

(1) Any person who feels aggrieved by any refusal of the Board to register him as a 
teacher or by any decision of the Board under Section 621 of this Act, made on 
any of the grounds referred to in paragraph (c) of subsection (1), or in subsection 
(2), of that section, may appeal against the refusal or decision to a Judge of the 
District Court who shall have jurisdiction to hear and determine any appeal 
under this section. 

(2) Every such appeal shall be by way of rehearing and the decision of a Judge of 
the District Court upon such on appeal shall be final and binding on the Board 
and all persons concerned. 

(3) A Judge of the District Court in exercising jurisdiction pursuant to this section, 
may exercise any of the powers of the Board under Section 621 of this Act and 
make such order as he thinks fit, including any crder as to costs. 

(4) A person who desires to appeal against a refusal or decision of the Board, shall, 
within twenty-eight days after being notified of such refusal, or as the case may 
be, decision, file in the Registry of the District Court a notice of appeal setting 
out the grounds of appeal, and serve on the secretary to the Board a copy of 
such notice. 

(5) Upon being served with a copy of the notice of appeal pursuant to subsection (4) 
of this section, the secretary shall forthwith forward to the District Court 
Registry a copy of any resolution or direction or other writing of oi in the 
possession of the Board relevant to the matter of appeal. 

(6) All such rules of court as may be deemed nece.isary or desirable or convenient 
for regulating the procedure and practice of the District Court for the purpose 
of giving full effect to this section may be made and the provisions of fh^ 
District Court Act 1967-1969 shall apply and extend in respect of such rules of 
court. 

Until such rules of court are made^ or in so far as such rules of court do not ex- 
tend, the Judge hearing any appeal under this section may, in the particular 
case, give such directions as he may deem fit, and the directions shall, according 
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to their tenor, have the force end effect of rules of court made for the purposes 
thereof. 



62K, Restoration of Name to the Register 

(•1) Where the name of any person is removed from the Register in accordance with 
Section 621 or 62 J of this Act, that person shall not again be registered as a 
teacher, except by direction of the Board or by order of a Judge of the District 
Court. 

(2) The Board may. If it thinks fit in any particular case, direct that the name of 
any person removed from the Register be restored thereto and the name shall be 
restored accordingly. 

62 L, By-laws 

(1) The Board may fr. n time to time make by-laws not inconsistent with this Act 
or the regulations for or with respect to - 

(i) the registration of persons as teachers; 

(ii) the fees to be paid by a person applying to the Board to be registered 
as a teacher, for fhe retention of his nam^ in the Register or for the 
restoration of his name to the Register; 

(iii) such matters as by this Act are required or permitted to be prescribed 
or as are necessary or convenient for the carrying into effect of the 
seve'-al provisions, objects and purposes of this Act. 

(2) The Board may by by-law repeal, rescind, revoke, alter, vary, amend or 
otherwise modify any by-law or part of a by-law. 

(3) A by-law may authorise the Board to make rules for the carrying into effect of 
all or any of the provisions and objects of the by-laws. 

(4) All rules made pursuant to any by-law by the Board shall be of full force and 
effect on and from the day on which they are promulgated in accordance with 
the by-law under which they are made or on and from such later date as may be 
specified in the rule, and the production of a copy of such rule verified by the 
Board Is sufficient evidence of the making and authenticity of the same in all 
courts and before all persons acting judicially. 

(5) Every by-law made by the Board shall be submitted to the Minister and by him 
to the Governor in Council. 

The Governor in Council may in his discieiion opprove any by-law. 

A by-law has no effect unless and until approved by the Governor in Council. 

(6) (a) Every by-law shall - 

(:) be published In the Gazette; 

(ii) upon its publication in the Gazette, be judicially noticed; 

(iii) take effect on and from the date of Its publication in the Gazette un- 
less a later date is specified in relation to its ccmmenc^ment when, in 
such cose, it shall take effect on and from that later date; 

(iv) be laid before the Legislative Assembly within fourteen sitting days 
after such publication if the Legislative Assembly is in session, but if 
not, then within fourteen sitting days after the commencement of the 
next session. 

(b) If the Legislative Assembly passes a resolution of which notice has been 
given at any time within fourteen sitting days after such by-law has been 
laid before it disallowing the by-law or part thereof, the by-law or part 
thereof shall thereupon cease to hcvo effect, but without prejudice »o the 
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validity of anything done in the meantime or to the making of a further 
by-law. 

By-low No. 1 - Registration of Teachers 

Made in pursuance of the provisions of the Education Act 1964-1984 and approved by 
the Governor in Council. 

i- Particulars of Registration 

The Register of Teachers shall contain the following particulars in respect of each 
person entitled to be registered - 

(i) Full name 

(ii) Maiden name (if applicable) 

(iii) Address 

(iv) Date of birth 

(v) Name of employer 

(vi) Category of employment 

(vii) Qualifications 

(viii) Teaching experience 

(ix) Registration number 

(x) Category of registration 
(xi) Date of registration 

2. Application for Registration and Changes in Registration 

(1) An application for registration shall be made in Form No. BTE-Rl. 

(2) Any change from time to time in any of the particulars entered in the Register 
of Teachers with respect to a person shall be notified by that person to the 
Board. 

3. Entitlement to Registration 

A person shall be entitled to be registered if- 

(a) he has successfully completed a course of teacher education accredited by 
the Board and not less than one (1) year of teaching service to the 
satisfaction of the Board; or 

(b) in the case of a person engaged in teaching prior to the commencement* of 
the operation of these by-laws who is not entitled to be registered under 
the foregoing paragraph, such person's education, training, fitness to teach 
and experience are sufficient, in the opinion of the Board, to warrant 
registration; or 

(c) he has complied in all respects with the requirements of the Board during a 
period of provisional registration. 

3A. Provisional Registration 

(1) The registration of a person may be provisional if - 

(a) while entitled to be registered in all other respects, he has not completed a 
period of one (1) year of teoching service to the satisfaction of the Board; 
or 

(b) while not entitled to be registered under Clause 3 - 

(i) he is engaged in teaching and was so engaged prior tc ihe com- 
mencement** of the operation of this clause; and 



* 1 February 1973 
** 17 July 1973 
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(ii) he roHsfied the Board that he will be able within a reasonable time to 
attain a standard of teacher education or experience acceptable to the 
Board. 

(2) The initial period of provisional registration shall not exceed one (1) year. 

(3) The Board shall inform every person admitted to provisional registration of - 

(a) the additional qualification or experience required of him for admission to 
registration; and 

(b) the period of time within which such additional qualification or experience 
shall be obtained or completed. 

(4) When a person is provisionally registered as a teacher the Board may require 
such person to submit to the Board as and when requested a report from the 
principal or other person duly authorised in that behalf upon the manner in which 
he has performed his duties as a teacher, together with a recommendation as to 
his suitability for registration. 

(5) The Board may cancel the registration of a provisionally registered teacher if - 

(a) he has died; 

(b) he has ceased to possess or does not possess the qualifications and ex- 
perience, if any, in respect of which he was provisionally registered as a 
teacher; 

(c) he is a patient within the meaning of The Mental Health Acts> 1962 to 
1964^ or is otherwise incapable in law of managing his own affairs; 

(d) he has been convicted in Queensland of a crime or misdemeanour, or 
elsewhere of an offence which, if committed in Queensland, would have 
been a crime or misdemeanour; or 

(e) the Board is satisfied that he - 

(i) has been guilty of habitual drunkenness or of an addiction to any 
deleterious drug; 

(ii) has been guilty of misconduct, which renders him unfit in the public 
interest to engage in teaching; or 

(iii) he is not complying with the requirements of the Board in his parti- 
cular case under subclause (3) of this Clause. 

4. Fees Payable for Registration* 

(1) The fees payable by a person applying to the Board to be registered as a teacher 
shall be - 

(a) for the assessment of qualifications other than an accredited teacher 
education award obtained in Queensland within six months immediately 
prior to the date of application, thirty dollars ($30); and 

(b) for admission to the Register as a registered or provisionally registered 
teacher, twenty dollars ($20). 

(2) The fee payable for retention of a name in the Register of Teachers shall be 
eleven dollars ($11). 

(3) Application for retention of a name in the Register of Teachers for any year 
shall be made on or before the thirty-first day of March in that year. 

(4) The fee payable for restoration of a name to the Register of Teachers shall be 
twenty-five dollars ($25). 

(5) The fee payable for inspection of the Register of Teachers shall be one dollar 

($1). 



♦ Effective from 1 January 1986 
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4A. (1) An application to the Board for its authorisation under subsection (5) of 
Section 62G of this Act of the employment in a school as a teacher of a 
person who is not a registered teacher or a provisionally registered teacher 
shall be made in Form No. BTE-R14» 

(2) Such application shall be signed by the Principal of the school or other 
authorised person on behalf of the employer. 

(3) An aui^orisation by the Board shall be held by the Principal of the school 
concerned during the period of employment therein specified. 

4S. The Principal of a school shall not later than fourteen days after the first day of 
July in each year furnish to the Board a return in Form No. BTE-R15 in respect 
to the persons employed as at that date. 

5. Conduct of an Inquiry 

(1) Where the Board, acting on its own volition or upon credible information from 
any person, is of the opinion that the evidence has sufficiently established a 
prima facie case in respect of any misconduct or other matter mentioned in 
paragraph (b) of subsection (2) of Section 621 of this Act, it shall proceed to 
charge the registered teacher concerned. 

(2) Where the Board determines to charge a registered teacher, the Board shall give 
to the registered teacher concerned, either personally or by registered post, 
notice in writing of the charge against him and of the time, not earlier than one 
month after the date of that notice, when the Board or a committee of inquiry 
appointed by it for the purpose will make inquiry into the matter at a place 
stated in the notice, and the Board also shall state in that notice - 

(a) where the inquiry is to be made by a committee of inquiry, the full names 
of all members of the committee; 

(b) that the registered teacher may, in writing given to the Board within 
fourteen days after the date of that notice, plead guilty to the charge 
against him and elect to have the matter determined by the Board. 

(3) Where a registered teacher pleads guilty to o charge against him, the Board in 
dealing with him under subsection (2) of Section 621 of this Act shall take into 
consideration any representations in writing made to it by him and shall hear him 
or his legal representative if he appeals before it pursuant to a notice in writing 
given to the registered teacher concerned, either personally or by registered 
post, stating the time, not earlier tiian fourteen days after the date of that 
notice when the Board will determine the matter at a place stated in the notice. 

(4) Where an inquiry is made by a committee - 

(a) such inquiry shall not be commenced nor continued unless a, least four 
members of the committee (including the chairman) are present thereat; 

(b) no member of the committee shall take part in making any majority or 
minority finding or recommendation of the committee unless he was present 
for the whole inquiry; 

(c) a finding or recommendation shall be a majority finding or recommendation 
of the committee if a majority of members who are competent pursuant to 
paragraph (b) of this subclause concur therein, or, otherwise, if two 
members of the committee (including the chairman) concur therein; 

(d) the findings and recommer^dations of the committee shall be given in 
writing under the hand of the member or members tcking part therein and 
o copy of every finding and recommendation shall be delivered to the 
registered teacher concerned. 

(5) If at the time and place appointed by a notice given pursuant to subclause (2) of 
this clause the registered teacher charged does not appear when called, and 
proof is made upon oath of due service of the notice in accordance with the pro- 
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visions of subclause (2) of this clause, the Board or the committee, as the case 
may be, may proceed ex parte to make the inquiry as fully and effectually to all 
intents and purposes as if the registered teacher charged had personally appeared 
before it pursuant to the notice* 

(6) Every notice for the purpose of this By-law shall be given under the hand of the 
secretary to the Board or some other person thereunto authorised by the Board* 

6. Rules 

The Board may make rules for the carrying into effect of all or any of the provisions 
and objects of this By-law and any such rule shall be promulgated by publishing it in 
the Board of Teacher Education Bulletin* 



Policy Decisions on Reqistrotion* 

1. Application for Registration 

(a) Any person who is a resident of Queensland may apply for and receive con- 
sideration for registration as a teacher* 

(b) The Board may accept an application for registration as a teacher from a 
person vho is not a resident of Queensland if such person is employed as a 
teacher whether in Queensland or elsewhere by an employing authority 
which conducts schools in Queensland or if the Board is satisfied that such 
person is seeking or has a bona fide intention of seeking employment as a 
teacher by such an authority, 

2. Accredited Courses 

(a) Unless otherwise determined by the Board in a particular case, the follow- 
ing courses of teacher education are accredited by the Board for the pur- 
poses of clause 3(a) of By-law No* 1: 

(i) Pre-service teacher education courses registered with the Australian 
Council on Tertiary Awards as meeting the requirements for Diploma, 
Degree or Graduate Diploma level awards; 

(ii) Pre-service teacher education courses offered in recognised Australian 
universities; and 

(iii) Overseas teacher education courses taken to be equivalent to those 
mentioned in paragraphs (i) and (ii) above on the advice of the 
Commonwealth Council on Overseas Professional Qualifications. 

(b) Courses of teacher education other than those included in paragraph (a) 
may be accredited for the purposes of clause 3(a) of By-law No* 1 by the 
Board* 

3. Eligibility for Provisional Registration 

(a) Without limiting the Board's discretion in making a determination pursuant 
to clause 3A(l)(b) of By-law No* 1, a person who has not completed an acc- 
reditee' course of teacher education may be granted provisional registration 
in accordance with the following provisions: 

(i) A person who has completed three or more years of tertiary studies 
acceptable to the Board including both a pre-service course of teacher 
education of not less than one year's duration and further studies 
which are, in the opinion of the Board, sufficient io bring that 
person's qualifications to a level equivalent to that of an accredited 
course of teacher education may be eligible for provisional regis- 

♦ As at 20 March 1987* 
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tration upon application and for full registration after completing one 
year of teaching service in Queensland to the satisfaction of the 
Board. 

(ii) A person who has connpleted teaching qualifications specified in Sche- 
dule A and who has taught for at least three years in the eight years 
inrjnrjediately prior to application may be eligible for provisional regis- 
tration upon application and for full registration after upgrading 
his/her qualifications to the level of an award accredited for registra- 
tion purposes and after completing one year of teaching service in 
Queensland to the satisfaction of the Board. 

(iii) A person who has completed teaching qualifications specified in Sche- 
dule A and who has taught for fewer than three years in the eight 
years immediately prior to application may be eligible for provisional 
registration after completing a professional reorientation program app- 
roved by the Board and for full registration after upgrading his/her 
qualifications to the level of an award accredited for registration pur- 
poses and after completing one year of teaching service in Queensland 
to the satisfaction of the Board. 



Schedule A 

three or more years of tertiary studies including a pre-service course of teacher 
education of not less than one year's ^^ration undertaken in Australia, or over- 
seas qualifications assessed as being equivalent to such studies; 

two years of tertiary studies including a pre-service course of teacher education 
of not less than one year's duration undertaken in Australia, or overseas qualifi- 
cations assessed as being equivalent to such studies, in either case completed 
before 31 December 1973; 

a pre-service course of teacher education of not less than one year's duration 
completed in Australia before 31 December 1960. 



(b) Where a person is required under paragraph (a) above to upgrade his/her 
qualifications to the level of an award accredited for registration purposes, 
the Board may in its discretion permit that person to undertake other 
tertiary studies of an equivalent duration provided that, except in special 
circumstances, at least 50 per cent of such studies are in the field of 
education. 

(c) Notwithstanding the provisions contained in paragraph (a) above, the Board 
may reduce or waive the requirement for a person to upgrade his/her 
qualifications where that person's professional development and teaching 
experience are, in the opinion of the Board, sufficient to warrant special 
consideration. 

(d) For the purposes of paragraph (o) above, 

(i) the number of "years of tertiary studies acceptable to the Board" in- 
cludes the full-time equivalent duration of teacher education and 
other appropriate tertiary studies satisfactorily completed in 
recognised institutions: 

(ii) the number of "years of teaching experience" includes the full-time 
equivalent of any periods of part-time or temporary teaching ex- 
perience. 

(e) A person whose qualifications have been obtained in a country where 
English is not the first language of instruction may be required, as a 
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condition of eligibility for provisional registration, to satisfy the Board that 
he/she can communicate orally and in writing at a professional level in the 
English language. 

4. Mature of Teaching Service to Satisfy Registration Requirements 

(a) For the purposes of assessing eligibility for full registration, "teaching 
service" is taken to mean classroom teaching experience in Queensland - 

(i) in a school to which the provisions requiring the employment of 
registered teachers apply; 

(ii) in a TAPE college; 

(iii) in a senior college; 

(iv) in a kindergarten or child care centre conducted under the auspices of 
the Department of Children's Services or the Creche and Kindergarten 
Association. 

(b) Notwithstanding paragraph (a) obove, where a provisionally registered 
teacher has not less than five years of previous classroom teaching 
experience in schools of a standard acceptable to the Board and is able to 
provide satisfactory references concerning such teaching experience, the 
Board may accept a reference and recommendation from an appropriate 
senior educator nominated by the teacher and acceptable to the Board in 
respect of professional experience in Queensland other than classroom 
teaching for the purposes of assessing eligibility for full registration. 

5. Maximum Period of Provisional Registration 

(a) Where a person has failed to complete the requirements of the Board for 
full registration within a period of five years or such lesser period as the 
Board may prescribe in a particular case after being granted provisional 
registration the Board may require that person to show cause as to why 
hisAier provisional registration should not be cancelled. 

(b) Where the Board is satisfied that a person has failed to complete the 
requirements of the Board for full registration within a period of pro- 
visional registration because of an inability to obtain employment as a 
teacher, the Board may grant that person a further period of provisional 
registration. 

6. Employment of an Unregistered Person as a Teacher 

(a) For the purposes of subsection (5) of Section 62G of the Act, employment 
as a teacher m a school providing regular instruction in a range of subjects 
is taken to include: 

(i) in secondary schools - being responsible for the regular teaching of 
Board of Secondary School Studies Subjects, Board Registered School 
Subjects or School Subjects to one or more students; 

(li) in primary and special schools - being responsible for the regular 
teaching of a subject or subjects of the programmed school curriculum 
to one or more students; 

(iii) in preschools and kindergartens - being responsible for the regular pro- 
vision of an educational program for children in the year before Year 
1 of the primary school; 

(iv) acting as a supply teacher or other temporary replacement for a 
teacher employed in a school providing regular instruction in o range 
of subjects. 
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(b) Notwithstanding paragraph (a) above, employment as a teacher for the pur- 
poses of subsection (5) of Section 62G of the Act is not taken to include: 

(i) the provision of religious instruction by a minister of religion or other 
representative of a religious society or denomination authorised by the 
school authority for the purpose to children who are members of the 
religious society or denomination of which he/she is a minister or rep- 
resentative or whose parents have consented to their attendance at 
such religious instruction; 

(ii) the provision of tuition in extra-curricular cultural, sporting or rec- 
reational activlfies by a tutor authorised by the school authority for 
the purpose to children whose parents have consented to their 
participation in such activities; or 

(iii) assistance given under the supervision of a registered teacher by a 
teacher's aide, parent or resource person employed or authorised by 
the school authority for the purpose, 

(c) Where a person who is not a registered teacher is employed or authorised 
to assist in an activity which forms part of the educational program of a 
school under part (iii) of paragraph (b) above: 

(i) Responsibility for the planning, implementation and evaluation of the 
activity and for the welfare and discipline of the students taking part 
should rest with a registered teacher; 

(!i) A registered teacher should have the time-tabled responsibility to 
supervise the activity and the work of the person assisting; 

(iii) The staffing schedule and daily time-table should reflect that the 
school is fully staffed with registered teachers (or duly authorised 
unregistered teachers) and that any other persons assisting in the 
educational program are in addition to, and not substituted for, 
members of the regular teaching staff of the school. 

(d) For the purposes of subsection (5) of Section 62G of the Act, the 
exceptional circumstances in which the Board may authorise the 
employment as a teacher of a person who is not a registered teacher 
include: 

(i) Employment of a person who possesses the qualifications prescribed 
for registration (including provisional registration) as an exchange 
teacher for a period not exceeding twelve months; 

(ii) Employment of an unregistered person to fill a vacant position where 
the Board is satisfied that all reasonable steps have been taken to 
engage a suitably qualified registered teacher without success. 

Note A In the case of a vacancy In an established subject area, the authorisation 
may be granted for a person to teach In the specified subject area only and 
shall be subject to acceptance by the Board of the arrangements made by 
the employing authority for monitoring the work of the unregistered 
teacher so employed and provided that the Board Is satisfied that plans are 
in hand whereby the subject area may be taught wholly by a registered 
teacher within a period of not more than one year from the date of 
authorisation. 

Note B In the case of a vacancy In a specialised or innovative subject crea, the 
authorisation may be granted for a person to teach In the specified subject 
area only and shall be subject to acceptance by the Board of the 
arrangements made by the employing authority for monitoring the work of 
the unregistered teacher so employed and provided that the Board is 
satisfied that plans are In hand whereby the subject area may be taught 
wholly by a registered teacher within c period of not more than five years 
from the date of the authorisation. 
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7. Applications for Restoration 

Applications for restoration from teachers whose registration lapses due to non- 
payment of the fee are considered on their individual merits. In makinp a 
determination in a particular case, the Board takes into account current registration 
policies together with such matters as the teacher's qualifications, experience and 
previous registration status. 
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APPENDIX Vn 



LIST OF SUBMISSIONS 



1. Mr R.E. Impey, Principal, Malanda State High School 

2. Mr W.W. Troyahn, Mathematics Subject Master, Springwood State High School 

3. Mr R.T. Ramsbotham, Principal/ Dysart State School 

4. Mr J. Gregg, Principal, Oakey State High School 

5. Dr J.A. Rowell, Chairman/ Department of Education, University of Adelaid*? 

6. Dr Triesch, German Language Adviser/ Division of Personnel Services (In- 
Service " Secondary), Department of Education, Queensland and Ms J. Heidke, 
Tutor in German Curriculum Studies, Department of Education, University of 
Queensland 

7. Dr R.D. Traill, College Fellow in Education, School of Education, Canberra Col- 
lege of Advanced EducaHon 

8. Mr J. Stewart/ Rotary International - Mackay Zone 

9. Mr G.M. Cook/ Principal, Our Lady Help of Christians Primary School, Redcliffe 

10. Dr B. Molloy/ Head, Department of Communication, School of Business Studies, 
Queensland Institute of Technology 

11. Dr M.T. Hewitson, Senior Lecturer, Kelvin Grove Campus/ Brisbane College of 
Advanced Education 

12. Mr T. Evans, ex-teacher, Bingera Waters 

13. Mrs U.M. Farrelly/ parent, Highgate Hill 

14. Dr D.E. Ingram, President, Australian Federation of Modern Language Teachers 
Associations 

15» Dr A. A. V/ake, School of Education, Capricornia Institute of Advanced Educati^Dn/ 
Rockhampton 

16. Dr CD. Blake/ Principal, Riverina-Murray Institute of Higher Education, Waggo 
Wagga 

17. Mr S. Bredhauer, Peninsula Area Council/ Queensland Teachers Union 

18. Mr W.J. Peacock, Chairman, School Biology Project Committee of the Australian 
Academy of Science, Canberra 

19. Ms J.M. Brooks, Camp Hill 

20. Mrs P. Mitchell, President, Isolated ChilcVen's °arents* Association/ Queensland 
Council 

21. Mr C. Shea, President, Science Teachers Association of Queensland 

22. Ms C. Cox, Ferny Hills 

23. Mr D.J. Protheroe, St Peters Lutheran College, Crows Nest, Queensland 

24. Mrs H. Christensen, Bundaberg 

25. Dr N.J. Holland, Caboolture 

26. Mr P. Davis, Secretary, Queensland State Special School Principals* Association 

27. Dr L. Lomas, Dean, School of Education, Deakin University 
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28. Associate Professor D. Vondenberg, Division of External Studies, University of 
Queensland 

29. Ms J. Cardell, Secretary, Early Education Reform Group 

30. Teachers of Ashgrove State School (19 signatories) 

31. Mr IJ. Weir, Queensland State Primary School Principals* Association 

32. Ms L. Scott, P'^esldent, Early Childhood Teachers Association Inc. Queensland 

33. Mr R.J. Millican, Queensland Association TAPE Principals 

34. Mr F.G. Thomas, Honorary Secretary, Townsville Blanch, Queensland Council of 
Parents' and Citizens' Associations 

35. Br. D.M. Stewart, Campus Director, Catholic College of Education, Sydney 

36. Queensland Teachers Union 

37. Queensland Association for Gifted and Talented Children 

38. Mr P.J.V. O'Brien, General Secretary, Queensland Association of Teachers In In-- 
dependent Schools 

39. Mr T.D. Tlnworth, Individual Development Coordinator, Pine Rivers Jaycees 

40. Mr L. Murray, Toowoomba 

41 • Mr R. Plummer, Chairman, Queensland Family Advisory Committee 

42. Dr D.C. Young, on behalf of the School of Teacher Education, Kelvin Grove 
Campus, Brisbane College of Advanced Education 

43. Teachers of Heatley State High School (39 signatories) 

44. Mr G. Bull, School of Education, Darling Downs Institute of Advanced Education 

45. Mr R.P. Sadler, Deputy Chief Education Officer, A.C.T, Schools Authority 

46. Dr R. Lundln, Coordinator, Continuing Education, Kelvin Grove Campus, Brisbane 
College of Advanced Education 

47. Miss P. Roberts, Honorary Secretary, Australian Early Childhood Association, 
Queensland Branch 

48. Associate Professor K.J, Eltls, Director, Teacher Education Program, Macquarle 
University 

49. Dr R.F. Broadbent, Executive. Director, Australian College of Education 

50. Mr L.J. Dwyer, for Brisbane-North Regional Education Council 

51. Dr P. Currle, Total Health and Education Foundation, Warwick 

52. (a) Members of staff. School of Teacher Education, Carseldlne Campus, 

Brisbane College of Advanced Education 

52. (b) 240 :.econd'year Diploma of Teaching (Primary) students, Carseldlne Cam- 

pus, Brisbane College of Advanced Education (Coordinated by Dr T.A. 
Simpson, Senior Lecturer) 

53. Mr G. Muntz, Minister for Welfare Services, Youth and Ethnic Affairs 

54. Mr J.D. Armstrong, Chairman, School of Education, Caprlcornla Institute of Ad- 
vanced Education 

55. Mr A.E. Druery, Queensland Catholic Education Office 
56, Mrs M. Cooper, Secretary, SPELD Queensland Inc. 

57. Honourable V. Bird, Chairman, Advisory Council for Special Education 

58. Mr L.M. Dunne, Executive Officer, Federation of Parents and Friends Asso- 
ciations of Queensland « 
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59. Mr G. Gallagher; Director^ Institute of Public Affairs (Queensland) 

60. Professor G.T. Evans, Acting Heod, Department of Education, University of 
Queensland 

61. Mr A.R. Webb, President, Bundoberg Branch, Epilepsy Association of Queensland 
Inc. 

62. Staff members, School of Education, Darling Downs Institute of Advanced Educa- 
tion 

63. Ms E. Rose, Auchenflower 

64. Mr G.F. Berkeley, Director-General of Education, Department of Education, 
Queensland 

65. Staff of Hendra State High School, Clayfield (26 signatories) 

66. Present Realities and Future Prospects; A Conference Repor t, D. Mahoney (Ed.) 
1985, Brisbane College of Advanced Education 

67. Dr G. Postle, School of Education, Darling Downs Institute of Advanced Educa- 
tion 

68. The Committee of Management of the Montessori Children's House, Toowong 

69. Dr H. Stowasser, Lecturer, Academic Studies/Musicianship, Queensland Conserva- 
torlum of Music 

70. Mr D. Simmons, Guidance Officer, Guidance and Special Education Branch, 
Department of Education, Stafford District 

71. Mr C.H. Stowasser, Herston 

72. Associate Professor H. Crowther, Assistant Head, School of Education, James 
Cook University of North Queensland 

73. Mr D.J. Treacy, Principal, Vincent State School, Townsville 

74. Mr B. Alexander, Atherton 

75. Mrs J. Dove, Ripley 

76. Ms J.M. Brooks, Camp Hill 

77. Mr G. Crew (English Subject Master) and 43 signatories (staff and members of 
Parent's and Citizen's Association), Albany Creek State H5qm School 

78. Mr G.O. Colgan, Blockheath and Thornburgh College, Charters Towers 

79. Mrs A.E. Allen, Kedron 

80. Anonymous 

81. Mr F.J. Crosbie, Teacher, Tingalpa State School 

82. Ms A. Lanham, Teacher/Linguist, Docker River School, via Alice Springs, N-T. 

83. Ms G. Jacko, Rockhampton 

84. Mr J.A. Corbett, Teacher, Boonah State High School 

85. Mrs L. Gardsen, Hendra 

86. Mr R.S. Pearson, Kippa-Ring 

87. Holland Park High School (36 signatories) 

88. Mr J.E. Hawkins, Principal, and 16 signatories (staff members), Wellington Point 
School 

89. Mrs C. Raboczi, Gifted Program Coordinator, Secondary Correspondence School, 
Department of Education, Queensland 

90. Teachers at Stanthorpe State High School (11 signatories) 
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91. Mr D.L. Nelson, Cairns 

92. Mr J. Brccken, Secretary, Brisbane Central Branch, Queensland Teachers Union 

93. Mr D.A. McAdam, Deputy Principal, Atherton State School 

94. Ms L, Reid, Teacher, Ashgrove 

95. Ms S. Oliver^ Sheldon 

96. Ms A. Hoe}/, Townsville 

97. Teachers of Aspley State School (25 signatories) 

98. Mr P.D. Trevor, South Bundaberg 

99. Mr G.F. Hutchinson, Gympie State High School 

100. Mr J. Veraa, Browns Plains 

101. Ms M. Wetzig, Foreign L snguages Subject Mistress, Woodridge State High School 

102. Ms J.A. Kirby, Bundaberg 

103. Ms S. Wacker, Bardon 

104. Mrs L. Lindsay, Rockhampton 

105. Teachers at Stanthorpe State High School (9 signatories) 

106. Mr B.J. Conquest, M.P., Federal Member for Hinkler, Bundaberg 

107. Mrs M. Lockwood, Wynnum 

108. Mt Cotton State School (7 signatories) 

109. Staff of Pine Rivers Slate High School (29 signatories) 

110. Mr D.I.M. Sutherland, Registrar, The General Teaching Council for Scotland 

111. Ms C. Enchelmaier, Toowong 

112. Ms J. Cuk, New Farm 

113. Ms M. McCracken, Mansfield 

1 14. Members of Staff, Norr's Road State School, Bracken Ridge (23 signatories) 

115. Mr M.F. Garrett, Fig Tree Pocket 

116. Dutton Park Special School (11 signotories) 

117. Mr P.A. Young, Cooran 

118. Mr D.J. Morris, Wondai 

119. Ms D. Sturdy, Brisbane South Regional Consultant for Gifted and Talented Child- 
ren, Department of Education, Queensland 

120. Springv/ood Central State School (27 signatories) 

121. Ms G. Fatseas, Holland Park 

122. Mrs H.A. England, Tarragindi 

123. Mr G. Burns, Geography Subject Master, Maroochydore State High School 

124. Principal and Teachers, Coppabella State School, via Mackay (4 signatories) 

125. Mr M. Prouatt, Bellbird Park 

126. Staff members. Browns Plains State School (31 signatories) 

127. Mr F. Hu(jhes, Catholic Education Office, Brisbane 

128. Mrs M.P. Monro, Sherwood 

129. Mrs W.C. Topper, Maryborough 
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130. Teaching staff of Toowong State School (10 signatories) 

131. Teachers, Woodridge North State School (30 signatories) 

132. Queensland Teachers Union, Maryborough Branch 

133. Mr L.J. Stephensen, Teacher, Monto 

134. Ms M. Vinson, Tinana State School, Maryborough 

135. Mr E. Malone, Woodridge 

136. Mrs J. Mims, Honorary Secretary, Queensland Council, Isolated Children's 
Parents* Association 

137. Queensland Council of Parents' and Citizens* Associations Incorporated 

138. Redland Bay State School (15 signatories; 

139. Mr A.C. Topper, West State School, Maryborough 
140- 

^^^^ Southport Special School (2 submissions) 

142. Mrs K. Rossmann, Ormeou 

143. Mr H. Johnson, Pro-Vocalional Teacher, Aspley Special School 

144. Mr !. Fyfe, Roma 

145. Walkervale State School, Bundaberg (40 signotories) 
144. Teachers, Dutton Park State School (10 signatories) 

!47, Staff of Sir Leslie Wilson Youth Centre, Departmen: of Children's Services (5 
signatories) 

148. Staff of Wooloowin State School (10 signatories) 

149. Teachers, Capalaba State High School (67 signatories) 

15?. Teachers, Aratula State School (2 submissions) 

1.52. Ms D. Fitzgibbons, St Joseph's School, Nundah 
1d3. Staff, Marshall Road State School (12 signatories) 
154. Staff, Mount Gravatt East State School (20 signatories) 

175. T®°^^®^^' Kirwan State School (21 submissions) 

176. Mr B.W. VoUbon, Southport Specid School 

177. The Staff, Elliott Heads State School, Bundaberg (4 signatories) 

178. Mrs M.F. Dascombe, Goomeri 

179. Mrs E.J. Johnson, Teacher, Petrie Terrace State School 

180. Wynnum West State Preschool (2 signatories) 

181. Lowood State School {16 signatories) 

182. Staff of Brassall State School 

183. Ms J. Morris, Indooroopilly 

184 Jandowae State School (4 signatories) 

18w Mrs D, Scotte, Seventeen MUe Rocks 

186. Teachers/ Rosewood State School (16 signatories) 

187- 

188. Crs^tmead State Preschool (2 submissions) 
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189. The Staff, Charters Towers State High School (28 signatories) 

190. Teachers, Burnett Heads State School (6 signatories) 

191. Teachers, Mount Gravatt South State School (16 signatories) 

192. Ms S. Duncalfe, Booval 

193. Staff Members, Mount Gravatt State Special School (8 signatories) 

194. Staff Members, Ipswich East State School (20 signatories) 

195. Teachers, Gold Coast Education Centre (8 signatories) 

196. Alexandra Hills State School (25 signatories) 

197. Queensland Association of Mathematics Teachers 

198. Mr D.R. Hay, Teacher, Capalaba 

199. Staff Members, Thornlands State School (20 signatories) 

200. The Staff, Wellers Hill State School (17 signatories) 

201. Mr B.C. Flynn, The Gap State School 

202. Teachers, Maryborough West State School (10 signatories) 

203. Eton State School (5 signatories) 

204. Mount Archer State School, North Rockhampto/i (19 signatories) 

205. Staff, Bracken Ridge State School (34 signatories) 

206. Mrs F.E. Jones, Corinda 

207. Staff, Marsden State School (36 signatories) 

208. Teaching Staff, Kingston State High School (36 signatories) 

209. Staff, Rollingstone State School (2 signatories) 

210. Moray field State School (24 signatories) 

211. Reading Development Centre, Kelvin Grove Primary School (2 signatories) 

212. Staff, Aspley East State School (25 signatories) 

213. Newmarket State High School (15 signatories) 

214. Nanango State High School (26 signatories) 

215. Queensland Teachers Union members of staff, Aspley State High School 

216. Staff, Fortitude Valley State School (3 signatories) 

217. Executive Committee, Australian Teachers of Media (Qld Chapter) 

218. Teachers, Sunbur* State School, Maryborough (17 signatcdes) 

219. Staff teachers, Oxley State Primary School (11 signatories) 

220. Ms E. Callister, Personal Development Program, Brisbane West Region, Depart- 
ment of Education 

221. Members of staff, Nashville State High School, Brighton (36 signatories) 

223. Teachers, Kedron State High School (70 signatories) 

224. Queensland Teachers Union, North Brisbane Secondary Bronch 

225. Special Education Curriculum Resource Centre, Statewide Consultancy Services, 
Special Education 

226. Ironside State School (32 signatories) 

227. Members of staff. Fig Tree Pocket State School (15 signatories) 

228. Teachers, Lowood State High School (36 signatories) 




228. Staff, Vienna Woods State School, Alexandra Hills 
229- 

27^^ Teachers, Mabel Park State High School, Slacks Creek (47 submissions) 
276- 

306 ^^^^"'^^'^ State School (32 submissions) 

307. Mr J. O'Brien, Blackwater State High School 
308- 

22q' Blackwater North State School (23 submissions) 

331. Mr D. Tappenden, Valkyrie State School 

332. Staff, Caboolture East State School (27 signatories) 

333. Ms K. Thomas, Gympie Southside 

334. Ms J. Corfield, Parramatta State School, Cairns 

335. Mr S.T. Hawken, Teacher, Cannonvale 

336. Staff, Fitzgerald State School, Mackay 

337. Staff members, Victoria Park State School, Mackay (22 signatories) 

338. Staff members, Mackay Central State School 

339. Teaching staff, Townsville West State School (5 signatories) 

340. Queensland Teachers Union, Mount Gravatt Branch 

341. Ms V. Whittred, Sherwood 

34/!. Members of Staff, Hermit Park State School (15 signatories) 
S43. Ms K. Redman, Teacher In Charge, School of the Air, Mount Isa 
34a. Mr L.W. Hardwick, Kelso 

345. Staff, Tinana and Park State Schools, Maryborough (17 signatories) 

346. Staff, Burpengary State School (29 signatories) 

347. Teachers, Musgrave Hill State School, Southport (33 signatories) 

348. Teachers, Gin Gin State School (12 signatories) 
349- 

350 Burnside State High School, Nambour (37 signatories) 

351. Queensland Teachers Union, Centrci Queensland Araa Council 

352. Teachers, Mooloolaba State School (27 signatories) 

353. Proserpine State High School (32 signatories) 

354. Teachers, Taabinga State School, Kingaroy (18 signatories) 

355. Staff, Kilkivan State School (11 signatories) 

356. Mr J.R. Ottaway, Principal, Clermont State School 

357. Manly West State School (20 signatories) 

358. East Brisbane State School (12 signatories) 

359. Members of Staff, Wynnum West State School (21 signatories) 

360. Teachers, Warwick Central State School (13 signatories) 

361. Biggera Waters State Preschool (17 signatories) 

362. Mr B.J. Bartsch, Principal, Harcules Road State School, Kippa Ring 

363. Mrs V.E. Card-Minniss, Parramatta State School, Parramatto Park 
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2M. Staff, Airville State School (3 signatories) 

365. Teaching Staff, Strathpine State School (12 signatories) 

366* Murray River Upper State School (6 signatories) 

367. Queensland Teachers Union members of staff, Ravenshoe State School, Primary 
and Secondary Departments 

368. Ms A. Hawes, Mackay 

369. Teachers, Northview State School, Mackay (9 signatories) 

370. Staff, Happy Valley State School, Mount Isa 

371. Mr D. Martin, Mount Morgon Central State School 

372. Staff, Cawarral State School (4 signatories) 

373. Teachers, Boondall State School (18 signatories) 

374. Staff, Kallangur State School 

375. Cooroy State School (19 signatories) 

376. Members of staff, Beenleigh State School (26 signatories) 

377. Mrs L.J. McNeill, Park Ridge State Pre-School Centre 

378. Mrs R. Case, Teacher In Charge, Cairns West Pre-School Centre 

379. Teachers, Noosa District State High School (33 signatories) 

380. Teaching staff, Toowoomba East State School (30 signatories) 

381. Ms M. Hile, Glennie Heights State School, Warwick 

382. Staff, Bucasia State School (10 signatories) 

383. Staff, Serviceton South State School 

384. Ms V. Kann, Corinda 

385. Staff, The Hall State School, Rockhampton (10 signatories) 

386. Mr G.L. Crosswell, Primary Principal, Rockhampton 

387. H. Orme, Blackwater North State School 

388. Ms P. Parker, Teacher, Coopers Plains 

389. Kepnock State High School, Bundaberg (54 signatories) 

390. Teacbsr, Belgian Gardens Primary School, Townsville (14 signatories) 

391. Teachers, Zillmere North State School (12 signatories) 

392. Nambour State High School, Sub-branch of the Queensland Teachers Union (52 
signatories) 

393. Mr G. Roberts, Redland Bay 

394. Mr G.D. Murray, Principal, Broadwater State School, Stanthorpe 

395. Teachers, Farleigh State School (5 signatories) 

396. Staff, Tamborine Mountain State School (6 signatories) 

397. Mr D. Pisani, Emerald State School 

398. Ms I. Larsen, Teacher, Hill End 

399. Teaching staff, Buddina State School (30 signatories) 

400. Teaching staff. Coopers Plains State School (11 signatories) 

401. Teachers, Secondary Correspondence School, West End (22 signatories) 

402. Eimeo Road State School, Mackay (10 signatories) 
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403* Mr C and Ms KM. Van Eldik, Sunnybank Hills 

404. Mr G.J. Murphy, Bucasia 

405- 

Glennie Heights State School, Warwick (4 submissions) 

409. Early Childhood Teachers Association, Spring Hill 

410. Mr R.H. Rutland, Eimeo Road State School, Mackay 

411. Teachers, Camp Hill State High School (31 signatories) 

412. Staff, Mount Gravatt State High School (33 signatories) 

413. Ms K. Lehane, Tarragindi 

414. Mr LM. Yeates, Queensland Teachers Union representative, Toowoomba Special 
School 

415. Teachers, Dolby State High School (52 signatories) 
414. Mr K.G. Thompson, Principal, Dolby State High School 

417. Jamboree Heights State School (11 signatories) 

418. Teachers, Home Hill State High School (29 signatories) 

419. Staff, Rasmussen State School (22 signatories) 

420. Teachers, Bundaberg State High School (57 signatories) 
421- 

Glennie Heights State School, Warwick (2 submissions) 

423. Mcorooka State Preschool Centre (2 signaJorles) 

424. Mr M.J. Kelly, Palm Beach 

425. Mrs L.M. Trenfield, Parrcmatta State School, Cairns 

426. Mr A.R. Trudeau, Aspley Special School 

427. Miss O.F. Cutmore, Glennie Heights State School, Warwick 

428. Queensland Teachers Union, Darling Downs Central Branch 

429. Mitchelton State High School (39 signatories) 

430. Staff members, Everton Park State School (22 signatories) 

431. Ms B. Dean, North Rockhompton 

432. Staff, Glenmore State School, North Rockhompton (37 signatories) 

433. Mrs D.D. Price, Edge Hill, Cairns 

434. Mr J.V. Burgess, MHchelton State High School 

435. Queensland Teachers Union members, Kenmore State High School 

436. Queensland History Teachers Associatiorv Spring Hill 

437. Staff, Veresdale Scrub State School, via Beaudesert (2 signatories) 

438. Teachers, Rangeville State School, Toowoomba (32 signatories) 

439. Staff, Bremer State High School 

440. Mrs S,R. Dalziel, Goodna 

441. Staff, Moranbah Stofe High School 

442. Staff, Queens Beach State School, Bowen 

443. Ms Y. Lee, Prospect Creek State Schoo!, Biloela 

444. Maryborough West State School (2 signatories) 
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A *5» Mrs S.L. Jarman, Parramatta State School, Cairns 

446. Teachers, Berserker Infants State School (8 signatories) 

447. Mr P. Armit, Remedial Teacher, Mackay District Guidance Office 

448. Staff members, Mudgeeraba State School (33 signatories) 

449. Teaching staff, Bribie Island State School (24 signatories) 

450. Bqrgara State School, Bundaberg (9 signatories) 

451. Queensland Teachers Union members. Ferny Grove State School 

452. Mr S.R. Rasmussen, Principal, The Gap State High School 

453. Mount Garnet State School (8 signatories) 

454. Teachers, Southport State School (11 signatories) 

455. Ms J.J. Carlson, Mackay District Guidance Office 

456. Members of teaching staff, Kawana Waters State High School (15 signatories) 

457. Ms L. Frances and Mr R. Marshall-Radcliff, Education Officers, Department of 
Education 

458. Meanjin Reading Council of the Australian Reading Association 

459. Queensland Association for Drama in Education 

460. Teacher, Bundaberg West State School (19 signatories) 

461. Staff, Dysart State School 

462. Staff, Maroochydore State School (35 signatories) 

463. Mr P. McK. Smiih, Teacher-Librarian, Ingham State High School 

464. Woongoolba State School (6 signatories) 

465. Staff, Coolum State School (22 signatories) 

466. Mrs Y.S. Kogler and Ms S.M. Wright, Ashmore 

467. Teaching staff, Caloundra State School (28 signatories) 

468. Ms H. Gow, Mackay District Guidance Office 

469. Toowoomba Chamber of Commerce 

470. Staff, State Special School, Royal Children's Hospital, Brisbane 
47K Warrigal Road State School (21 signatories) 

472. Staff, Tolga State School (9 signatories) 

473. Staff, Shailer Park State School (35 signatodes) 
47'^. Teaching staff, Wooroolln State School (4 signatories) 

475. Speld Qld. Inc., Milton 

476. Innisfail and District Branch, Queensland Teachers Union 

477. Mr J.T. Goggin, Principal, Burnside State High School 

478. Staff, Lawnton State School 

479. Teachers, Goondi State School, Innisfail (9 signatories) 

480. Camp Hill Branch, Queensland Teachers Union 

481. Cairns South Branch, Queensland Teachers Union 

482. Australian Association of Special Education (Brisbane Branch) 

483. Mr F. Toben, Gcroke, Victoria 
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